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FOREWORD 
Morton  H.  Fried  * 


Nothing  quite  like  this  material  can  be  found  anywhere 
else.  It  certainly  does  not  occur  in  any  narrative  in  a 
western  language.  The  Crooks'  account  of  Ten  Mile  Inn' 
relates  to  a  period  before  the  Communists  achieved  total 
power  and  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  propaganda  tract, 
difficult  to  use  in  a  serious  way.  Yang  Ch'ing-k'un's  book 
about  the  Kwangtung  village  of  Nanch'ing-  also  relates 
to  an  earlier  period,  but  like  this  study  has  the  merit  of 
extending  from  the  pre-Communist  into  the  Communist 
period.  The  present  remarks  by  Geddes  may  be  added  to 
Yang's  book  and  enrich  it,  although  the  geographical 
areas  in  question  are  far  apart. 

Closer  to  the  present  work,  at  least  in  spirit,  are  cer- 
tain articles  by  Li  Ching-han^  on  conditions  in  suburbs  of 
Peking  where  thirty  or  more  years  earlier  he  had  done 
social  surveys.  Closest  of  all  is  the  work  of  Fei  Hsiao- 
tung  himself.  Fei  revisited  K'aihsienkung  after  Geddes 
and  wrote  about  the  trip.*  An  interview  with  Fei  was 
published  in  the  People's  Daily  on  June  6,  1957  and  sum- 
marizes his  findings.  My  translation  of  this  article  is 
offered  as  an  epilogue.  The  flowers  were  still  blooming 
and  Fei's  picture  of  the  village  was  not  entirely  rosy;  he 
concentrated  on  the  inadequacy  of  cottage  industry  and 
the  consequent  low  standard  of  production  and  living. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  Fei's  career  but  certain 
events  during  the  past  decade  are  highly  relevant,  con- 
sidering that  the  original  study  was  his  and  that  his 
intercession  was  responsible  for  Geddes'  visit.  Fei  was 
very  close  to  being  persona  no7i  grata  with  the  National- 
ist government  whose  treatment  of  the  peasant  problem 
he  attacked  repeatedly  and  strongly.  Some  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  Fei  had  shown  under  the  old  regime 
seems  to  have  been  evident  during  the  early  years  under 
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Mao.  He  continued  to  urge  development  of  cottage  in- 
dustries even  when  this  was  not  part  of  the  official  line. 
However  Fei  did  "confess"  and  repudiated  much  of  his 
former  work  as  bourgeois.  When  Western  colleagues  wrote 
publicly  about  this,^  Fei  replied,*  claiming  that  he  en- 
joyed great  freedom  but  had  really  seen  the  light.  At 
about  the  same  time  that  he  was  writing  to  deny  that 
he  had  lost  any  freedom,  Fei,  according  to  later  govern- 
ment charges,  was  actually  participating  in  an  under- 
ground movement  hostile  to  the  regime  and  dedicated  to 
the  restoration  of  bourgeois  sociology  in  China.''  Subse- 
quently, Fei  was  prosecuted  not  only  on  the  grounds  of 
his  earlier  work  in  K'aihsienkung  and  such  writings  as 
went  into  China's  Gentry^  but  explicitly  and  most  harsh- 
ly because  of  what  he  wrote  about  the  month-long  visit 
to  K'aihsienkung  in  May,  1957.  Fei  spent  more  than  a 
year  undergoing  corrective  labor  and  lost  his  official 
positions.  Since  his  release  little  or  nothing  has  been 
heard  about  him. 

Geddes,  unlike  Fei,  has  suffered  no  disability  from 
visiting  and  writing  about  K'aihsienkung,  but  the  manu- 
script until  this  moment  did  not  fare  so  well.  Many  ob- 
stacles were  put  in  the  way  of  publication.  Since  most 
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of  these  were  of  serious  scholarly  nature,  it  is  proper  to 
discuss  them  here;  they  throw  light  on  the  real  contribu- 
tion that  Gecldes  has  made. 

The  most  obvious  objection  is  also  the  most  serious: 
Professor  Geddes  was  in  K'aihsienkung  from  the  after- 
noon of  May  12  until  the  morning  of  May  16,  1956.  He 
tells  us  this  without  delay  and  reveals  his  own  uncertain- 
ty about  data  collected  in  so  short  a  time.  Considering 
the  matter,  he  lists  four  extenuations  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  decided  to  seek  publication.  These  included  the 
fact  that  he  could  use  the  work  done  earlier  by  Fei  as 
a  basis  for  his  own  collection  of  data;  the  intensity  of 
the  work  he  was  able  to  do;  the  fact  that  he  had  able 
assistance;  and  the  general  lack  of  information  about 
China. 

The  availability  of  the  earlier  Fei  work  was  a  tremen- 
dous advantage.  Geddes  did  not  have  to  build  a  com- 
pletely new  framework  but  was  able  to  take  categories 
given  by  Fei  and  check  them.  Obviously,  however,  this 
kind  of  procedure  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Its  defi- 
ciencies are  largely  those  of  contemporary  social  science 
and  do  not  pertain  exclusively  to  the  present  work.  The 
number  of  community  restudies  is  still  so  small  that  we 
have  only  hazy  notions  of  reliability  or  the  degree  of  ob- 
jectivity of  the  original  observations.  For  the  most  part 
Geddes  had  to  operate  as  if  everything  Fei  said  was  true. 
But  Geddes  is  also  an  experienced  fieldworker  who  had 
done  intensive  work  in  more  than  one  agricultural  society. 
He  was  fully  aware  that  discrepancies  between  Fei's 
account  and  his  own  observations  do  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent change  but  may  be  explained  in  various  ways. 

That  the  period  of  observation  was  not  longer  cannot 
be  attributed  to  Geddes.  He  would  have  stayed  longer, 
but  this  was  not  possible  without  completely  disarrang- 
ing the  travel  plans  of  other  members  of  his  party.  At 
any  rate,  the  time  in  question  would  not  have  been  so 
increased  as  to  allay  criticism.  Suppose  he  had  stayed  a 
week  or  two — surely  nothing  longer  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted by  the  regime — this  is  far  from  the  year  we  hope 
that  somebody  ultimately  gets. 

Dr.  Geddes  argues  that  his  account  may  be  presented 
because  of 

.  .  .  the  dearth  of  first-hand  information  on  present 
conditions  in  the  Chinese  countryside. 

This  statement  raises  complex  questions.  During  the  years 
since  his  visit,  K'aihsienkung  has  suffered  great  admin- 
istrative change.  In  1956,  Geddes  talked  to  villagers 
about  the  transition  from  predominant  tenancy  and  oc- 
casional freeholding  to  a  condition,  first  but  very  briefly, 
of  general  freeholding  and  then  developing  cooperation. 
At  the  moment  of  his  visit,  K'aihsienkung  was  at  the 
stage  of  the  "higher  cooperative,"  in  other  terms,  it  and 
two  other  villages  had  been  combined  into  what  is 
known  as  an  APC,  an  Agricultural  Producer's  Coopera- 
tive. Two  years  after  his  visit  began  perhaps  the  most 
stupendous  sociocultural  experiment  ever  attempted.  This 
was  the  People's  Commune  which,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  this  writing,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unsuccess- 


ful. At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  whatever  reality  was 
achieved  by  the  commune,  the  rural  areas  have  seen  con- 
siderable retrenchment;  at  this  time  the  effective  ad- 
ministrative unit  is  once  again  on  the  level  of  the  APC. 
If  this  is  the  case,  Geddes'  observations  take  on  increased 
significance,  since  the  regression,  if  that  is  the  proper 
term,  is  toward  forms  of  organization  that  were  current 
in  1956. 

One  of  the  gravest  obligations  of  contemporary  social 
science,  since  it  plays  no  serious  role  in  preserving  the 
world  is  to  preserve  knowledge  of  the  world  for  the  gener- 
ations we  hope  will  follow  us.  This  task  can  be  obscured — 
it  can  acutally  disappear — beneath  the  weight  of  logarith- 
mically increasing  source  material.  But  the  thousands  of 
newspapers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  magazines  and  mil- 
lions of  official  documents  cannot  yield  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation which  is  supplied  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
field-trained  anthropologist.  The  observation,  even  for 
brief  periods  of  time,  of  communities  in  vivo  (as  Conrad 
Arensberg  continually  reminds  us)  can  supply  a  kind  of 
catalyst  in  the  analysis  of  protean  written  records.  No- 
where does  this  apply  with  more  force  than  to  social 
scientific  Investigations  in  societies  where  all  but  the  most 
personal  means  of  communication  are  state  monopolies. 
All  societies  attempt  to  direct  and  control  research,  but 
some  do  so  only  by  Indirect,  informal,  and  subtle  means, 
such  as  the  offering  of  differential  rewards.  In  societies  like 
contemporary  China,  however,  the  difference  is  a  qualita- 
tive one:  social  science  is  defined  by  the  government,  tasks 
are  carefully  set,  the  personnel  is  carefully  chosen  and 
performs  under  restraint.  As  already  indicated,  the  type 
of  work  undertaken  by  Geddes  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  permitted  to  our  Chinese  colleagues  except  in  bowd- 
lerized forms  the  conclusions  of  which  are  known  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  a  tradition  of  social  scientific  fleldwork 
in  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  which  goes  back  to  the 
late  'twenties  and  early  'thirties  when  Mao  Tse-tung 
conducted  his  "rural  surveys."  While  I,  for  one,  hope 
that  ultimately  a  combination  of  this  tradition  and  the 
exigent  need  of  the  CCP  for  reliable  Information  will  lead 
to  new  freedom  for  this  kind  of  Investigation,  the  only 
area  which  clearly  has  enjoyed  some  reform  is  social 
statistics.  As  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  studies  such 
as  this  one,  despite  their  grave  limitations  must  be  ap- 
preciated as  a  source  of  at  least  semi-independent  data. 
If  the  host  is  unwilling  to  permit  studies  to  be  carried 
out  at  length  it  is  also  true  that  they  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  depth.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  stipulation 
that  information  be  collected  primarily  through  official 
persons  such  as  officials  and  cadres  is  limiting  and  poten- 
tially stultifying.  The  answer  to  this,  however,  is  not  to 
refuse  to  undertake  such  studies,  nor  to  refuse  to  circu- 
late them  through  publication  when  they  are  completed. 
A  highly  competent,  thoroughly  experienced  fieldworker, 
like  Geddes,  even  if  not  previously  exposed  to  Chinese 
culture  or  equipped  with  Chinese  language,  can  return 
with  a  document  of  considerable  value.  Furthermore,  by 
taking  work  such  as  this  seriously  and  by  supporting  it, 
we  may  increase  the  possibility  of  having  such  oppor- 
tunities repeated  and  even,  we  hope,  expanded.  If,  dur- 
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ing  the  next  decade,  another  fortunate  social  scientist, 
Chinese  or  non-Chinese,  manages  to  revisit  K'aihsien- 
kung,  we  do  not  need  great  imagination  to  understand 
how  significant  the  Geddes  study  will  be  for  his  work. 

Present  reality  offers  restricted  possibilities  for  social 
scientific  field  research  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  China 
is  an  extreme  case  but  not  a  special  one.  We  must  adapt 
our  tools  and  our  aspirations  and  expectations  as  well. 
Least  of  all  can  we  afford  to  simply  throw  up  our  hands 
and,  because  conditions  are  so  much  less  satisfactory  than 
we  would  have  them,  abdicate  our  responsibilities. 


I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  substance  of  Professor 
Geddes'  report  and  critically  review  its  contribution  to 
our  knowledge. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  people  there  are  in  China. 
The  well-known  census  of  1953-1954  gave  a  figure  close 
to  600,000,000  and  since  that  time  we  have  heard  esti- 
mates of  650,000,000  and  700,000,000  with  predictions  of 
1  billion  well  before  the  year  2000.  These  are  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  census  figure  of  1954  was  gen- 
erally acceptable  if  not  completely  reliable,  and  that  the 
net  annual  rate  of  increase  was  about  two  and  a  quarter 
percent  and  would  remain  at  that  level.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  gain  insight  into  macro-demographic  prob- 
lems on  the  basis  of  a  single  micro-demographic  study. 
Furthermore,  Geddes'  data  is  incomplete,  particularly 
with  reference  to  morbidity.  Nonetheless,  Geddes  raises 
fascinating  questions.  I  must  leave  it  to  demographers 
to  assess  his  ingenious  theory  of  a  "ripple"  affect;  it  seems 
plausible  to  me.  The  most  obvious  factor  that  would 
operate  against  such  an  affect  is  accounted  for:  the  popu- 
lation of  K'aihsienkung  has  not  suffered  change  through 
the  migration  of  persons  into  the  community. 

Geddes  himself  points  out  perhaps  the  most  startling 
aspect  of  his  population  data.  Between  1936  and  1956 
the  number  of  persons  in  K'aihsienkung  remained  almost 
perfectly  stable,  Geddes  recording  an  absolute  loss  of 
four!  In  his  analysis,  however,  one  factor  of  possibly 
great  significance  is  mentioned  only  in  passing  and  then 
to  say  that  no  data  relating  to  it  were  available.  This  is 
the  matter  of  movement  out  of  the  community,  particu- 
larly by  young  adults.  The  available  data  can  be  used 
to  suggest,  although  not  too  strongly,  that  the  great  prob- 
lem of  accommodating  too  many  sons  (often  any  more 
than  one)  on  the  niggardly  land  resources  has  tradi- 
tionally been  met,  at  least  in  part,  by  exporting  young 
adults,  particularly  males.  This  is  a  controversial  matter: 
traditional  values  and  legal  norms  both  assert  the  need 
for  relatively  equal  division  of  real  property  among  male 
heirs.  My  own  observations  in  Ch'uhsien,  which  is  less 
than  200  miles  from  K'aihsienkung  as  the  crow  flies  (al- 
though in  a  different  culture-area),  indicated  that  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  to  take  care  of  extra  sons  by 
means  other  than  supplying  land,  such  as  arranging  ap- 
prenticeship or  employment  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  I 
have  the  impression  that  prevalent  tenancy  seriously  in- 


terferes with  the  ideal  practice  of  equal  inheritance.  It 
is  one  thing  to  divide  a  freeheld  patrimony,  even  if 
pitifully  meagre;  it  is  another  to  divide  access  to  land 
where  underlying  tenure  is  in  other  hands.  True,  K'aih- 
sienkung conceptualizes  tenancy  as  ownership  of  surface- 
soil  rights,  but  title  to  sub-soil  held  by  a  landlord  also 
has  its  rights.  If  I  may  judge  by  Ch'uhsien  (admittedly 
there  is  danger  in  doing  so),  one  of  the  rights  vested  in  the 
landlord  concerns  his  voice  in  continuing  the  tenure  of 
the  tenant  especially  at  such  junctures  as  presented  by 
death  and  inheritance.  There  is  evidence  from  other  parts 
of  China  that  the  greatest  insecurity  faced  by  tenants 
was  not  occasioned  by  exhorbitant  demands  for  rent, 
vicious  as  these  might  be,  but  by  precarious  tenure. 
Against  this  background  certain  of  Geddes'  data  are  most 
interesting.  The  age  categories  running  from  26  to  40 
show  a  net  loss  of  57  persons  between  1936  and  1956; 
actually  there  is  a  deficit  of  46  males  in  this  range.  If  we 
adjust  the  age  categories  to  the  date  of  the  initial  land 
reform,  we  discover  that  these  are  precisely  the  young 
men  whose  ages  would  have  ranged  between  20  and  34 
at  the  time.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  intriguing  rise  in 
the  number  of  still  younger  males  whose  ages  at  the 
time  of  initial  land  reform  would  have  ranged  from  15 
to  19  and  who,  at  the  time  of  study,  were  21  to  25.  If 
our  speculations  are  valid,  these  young  men  would  have 
remained  in  the  village  as  an  aspect  of  the  optimism 
which,  in  another  context,  Geddes  believes  accompanied 
the  liquidation  of  tenancy. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  "optimism"  that  we  can 
see,  in  exemplary  fashion,  the  possibility  that  studies 
made  under  the  most  limiting  conditions  may  still  pro- 
duce results  which  obviously  lie  outside  the  calculations 
of  the  host.  I  refer  to  the  presumptive  evidence  of  a  re- 
surgence of  female  infanticide  when  the  original  land 
program  was  replaced  by  a  drive  toward  collectivization. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  of  Dr.  Geddes'  work  is 
contained  in  the  appended  genealogical  sketches  of  do- 
mestic groupings.  Without  abusing  the  significance  of  a 
sample  comprising  but  one  tiny  community,  it  is  none- 
the  less  rewarding  to  have  further  validation  of  the  now 
rather  widely  accepted  view  that  the  joint  family  is  not 
a  frequent  feature  of  rural  Chinese  society.  I  should  like 
to  go  even  one  step  further,  indicating  my  personal  be- 
lief that,  in  terms  of  simple  frequencies,  the  predominant 
family  form  is  and  has  been  nuclear,  not  stem.  To  the 
extent  that  Geddes'  data  support  this  assertion,  permit 
me  to  offer  the  following  abstractions  from  his  charts: 


Form  of  domestic  unit 

Nuclear 

Stem 

Joint 

Stem/joint  (two  married  siblings 

living  together,  only  one  with 

children) 
Unmarried  people  living  alone 


%  of  total 
number     (n  =  375) 
200  53.3 

132  35.2 

6  1.6 


9 

28 


2.4 
7.5 


It  is  not  proper  for  me  overly  to  extend  these  introductory 
remarks;  essentially,  I  am  giving  these  interpretations 
in  order  to  indicate  some  of  the  concrete  values  that  can 
be  derived  from  Professor  Geddes'  work.  Nonetheless,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noting  that  his  data  on  family  struc- 
ture will  yield  much  more  analysis.  For  example,  the 
combined  frequency  of  joint  and  semi-joint  i.e.,  stem/ 
joint)  families  runs  behind  the  category  of  matrilateral 
deviations  from  normal  patrilateral  rules.  Thus,  where 
the  combined  frequency  of  the  former  is  about  three  per- 
cent, all  cases  of  the  latter  run  about  five  percent. 

Turning  from  those  portions  of  the  work  that  deal  with 
demographic  and  domestic  problems,  we  may  turn  to  one 
of  those  sections  most  likely  to  draw  fire,  the  treatment 
of  the  economy.  First,  let  it  be  clear  that  no  claims  are 
made  that  these  small-scale  observations  can  be  extra- 
polated into  a  macroeconomic  picture.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  mainland  claims  of  "great 
leaps  forward"  in  agricultural  production  were  beginning 
to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  Geddes  visit  and  were  to 
continue  for  about  three  years,  becoming  increasingly 
grandiose  until  the  great  statistical  debacle  when  all 
figures  were  drastically  slashed.  The  national  claims  were 
undoubtably  based,  at  least  in  part,  on  estimates  for- 
warded from  the  lowest  administrative  echelons  and  these 
seem  to  have  been  conditioned,  as  in  traditional  Chinese 
census  practice,  by  local  views  of  what  the  reigning 
powers  desired.  In  the  case  of  Geddes'  data,  we  are 
probably  not  seeing  actual,  reliable  figures  of  local  pro- 
duction but  projections  born  of  hope  and  ideological  con- 
viction. What  is  more  important,  we  are  made  privy  to 
the  rationalizations  which,  on  the  local  level,  explained 
how  increases  in  productivity  could  come  about.  This 
information  is  of  relatively  little  use  to  those  whose  ob- 
jective is  to  determine  as  absolutely  and  accurately  as 
possible  the  elusive  figures  of  gross  productivity  of  the 
new  regime.  The  steps  from  macroeconomic  theory  to 
microeconomic  practice  are  numerous  and  go  through 
uncharted  country  as  the  past  five  years  of  Chinese  eco- 
nomic history  so  well  show.  The  information  given  by 


Geddes,  however,  is  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to 
understand  how  attempts  to  please  on  the  local  level 
can  grow  into  a  national  debacle.  Students  of  the  history 
of  Chinese  demography  will  experience  deja  vu;  locali- 
ties have  always  supplied  the  data  they  believe  wanted, 
not  immediate  findings. 

Actually,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  treat  all  of  Dr.  Geddes' 
production  data  in  the  same  way,  but  they  are  presented 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  satisfactorily  to 
separate  the  actual  figures  for  1955  and  previous  years 
from  the  estimate  of  1956,  which  clearly  exceeds  all  previ- 
ous experience.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
cadres  to  make  an  optimum  impression  on  the  foreign 
guest  and  is  in  line  with  the  hazards  of  hit-and-run  in- 
vestigation as  previously  has  been  indicated.  Geddes,  him- 
self, cannot  accept  the  data  at  face  value;  the  suggestion 
that  net  agricultural  income  had  increased  by  131  per- 
cent in  twenty  years  is  not  endorsed,  and  he  looks  into 
the  possibilities  of  reassessment.  Here,  as  at  a  few 
other  junctures.  Professor  Geddes  seems  to  adopt  the 
role  of  polite  guest,  and  fails  to  question  the  most  obvious 
possibility  of  distortion;  the  inflation  of  production  esti- 
mates for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  other  points  he 
makes  are  nonetheless  interesting  and  pertinent.  In  ad- 
dition to  querying  such  basic  items  as  area  under  cultiva- 
tion, however,  he  might,  given  longer  time,  have  made 
inquiry  into  possible  shifts  in  standards  of  weights  and 
measures;  the  comparison  between  Fei's  work  in  Kiangsu 
(K'aihsienkung)  and  in  Yunnan  being  instructive  in 
the  degree  of  variation  which  normally  existed  in  the 
Chinese  countryside. 

It  is  tempting  to  go  on  with  these  remarks  and  discuss 
some  other  aspects  of  these  data  from  K'aihsienkung 
twenty  years  after.  But  I  am  already  presuming  on  my 
role  and  am  supposed  to  keep  these  remarks  brief,  if 
only  to  conserve  space  for  more  important  things.  I 
hope,  however,  that  the  few  points  that  I  have  made  give 
some  indication  of  the  real  benefits  to  be  drawn  from 
Professor  Geddes'  study;  careful  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing pages  will  bear  me  out. 


Peasant  Life  in  Communist  China: 
A  Restudy  of  the  Village  of  Kaihsienkung 

W.  R.  Geddes* 


Introduction 

In  1939  there  was  published  in  English  a  book  called 
Peasant  Life  in  China  by  Fei  Hsiao-tung.^  It  was  the 
modified  form  of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  University  of 
London  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  it  in- 
corporated the  results  of  a  field  study  of  a  Chinese  village 
carried  out  by  the  author  in  1936.  In  an  introduction  to 
the  book  Professor  B.  Malinowski  hailed  it  as  a  probable 
landmark  in  the  development  of  anthropological  fieldwork 
and  theory.  He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Sir  E.  Denison  Ross 
who,  after  reading  the  book  in  manuscript,  said 

I  know  of  no  other  work  which  describes  at  first  hand 
and  with  intimate  understanding  the  full  story  of  life 
in  a  Chinese  village  community." 

The  book  has  in  fact  had  a  strong  influence  upon  a 
progression  of  scholars.  It  not  only  served  as  one  of  the 
early  models  for  a  socioeconomic  community  study  but  it 
also  showed  the  value  of  such  studies,  previously  largely 
confined  to  primitive  societies,  when  applied  to  civilised 
groups.  The  value  lay  in  the  illumination  which  it  gave 
to  students  of  the  Chinese  scene.  By  providing  an  inti- 
mate study  of  village  life  in  a  densely  populated  region 
of  eastern  China  it  helped  Western  readers  better  to 
understand  the  broad  facts  of  Chinese  life  in  terms  of  the 
human  beings  who  formed  the  society.  Especially  if  the 
book  is  read  in  conjunction  with  The  Golden  Wing  by 
Lin  Yueh-hwa,8  ^  semi-fictional  account  of  village  life 
which  treats  from  the  standpoint  of  individuals  many 
of  the  facts  described  by  Fei  in  their  village  generality, 
the  reader  can  gain  a  rounded  picture  of  how  very  many 
of  China's  peasants  really  lived  in  the  period  immediately 
before  the  Japanese  invasion. 

The  full  status  of  a  book  of  this  kind  as  a  landmark 
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in  the  world  of  knowledge  can,  however,  be  realised  only 
when  it  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  further  investiga- 
tion. Many  of  the  studies  made  in  the  formative  years  of 
social  anthropology  stand  isolated  as  scattered  islands 
of  information.  They  have  a  value  in  that  they  provide 
variant  examples  of  human  society  which  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  general  theorising  about  society.  But  so  long 
as  they  stand  alone  they  have  otherwise  only  a  limited 
usefulness  either  to  factual  knowledge  or  to  scientific 
understanding  of  social  processes.  The  information  they 
give  about  specific  areas  may  soon  become  quite  out- 
dated, and  they  can  provide  no  more  than  wise  specula- 
tions about  the  possibilities  and  causes  of  change.  This  is 
because  each  of  them  describes  only  one  extended  moment 
in  time.  The  situation  is  greatly  altered,  however,  if  the 
same  authors,  or  others  guided  by  them,  can  describe  with 
similar  accuracy  later  moments  in  time  for  the  same 
societies.  Then  out  of  the  comparisons  can  come  valid 
findings  about  social  processes  surpassing  the  value  of 
each  separate  study. 

Already  such  follow-up  studies  are  being  made  on  an 
increasing  scale.  To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more 
significant  examples:  Professor  Raymond  Firth,  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead  and  Professor  Robert  Redfield  have  all 
returned  to  communities  which  they  investigated  with 
great  distinction  years  ago.  This  development  is  evidence 
of  scientific  growth.  Social  anthropology  must  become 
more  of  a  planned,  cooperative  endeavour.  Time  is  its 
scientific  laboratory. 

Time  seemed  nowhere  more  likely  to  have  worked 
quicker  or  more  radical  changes  than  in  the  village  of 
Kaihsienkung,  described  in  Peasant  Life  in  China.  In  the 
last  sentence  of  his  Introduction  Dr.  Fei  says  a  new 
chapter  in  China's  history  is  opening  which  will  be 
written  not  in  ink  but  in  the  blood  of  millions.  He  can- 
not then  envisage  a  restudy  of  his  village.  He  believes 
it  to  have  been  destroyed.  In  this  he  was,  happily,  in- 
correct. The  village  suffered  from  the  invader,  but  sur- 
vived. It  then  experienced  the  coming  of  the  Communists. 

Ideally,  a  restudy  of  the  village  should  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Fei  himself.  What  had  happened  to  him  since  he 
wrote  Peasant  Life  in  China?  He  returned  to  China,  of 
course.  For  a  while  other  works  in  English  appeared  from 
his  pen,  the  most  important  being  Earthbound  China,  a 


comparative  study  of  three  villages  in  different  areas  of 
China  written  in  collaboration  with  Chih-i  Chang.'*  But 
as  the  struggle  between  rival  Chinese  forces  became  more 
desperate,  one  could  be  sure  that  Dr.  Fei  would  involve 
himself  in  it.  He  could  never  be  content  with  the  role  of 
disinterested  scholar.  One  could  be  sure,  too,  that  the 
side  which  engaged  his  sympathies  would  be  that  which 
promised  reform.  All  this  is  predictable  from  passages  in 
Peasant  Life  in  China: 

The  national  government  with  all  its  promises  and 
policies  on  paper  was  not  able  to  carry  out  any 
practical  measures  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  revenue  was  spent  on  its  anti-communist  cam- 
paign, while,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  real  nature 
of  the  communist  movement  was  a  peasant  revolt 
due  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  land  system  .  .  . 
one  thing  is  clear:  that  the  conditions  of  the 
peasants  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  So  far  no  per- 
manent land  reform  has  been  accomplished  in  any 
part  of  China  since  the  recovery  of  the  Red  Area  by 
the  Government.^ 

And  on  the  final  page  of  the  book,  he  speaks  of  the  need 
for  removing  internal  conflicts  and  relieving  the  peasants 
by  a  reasonable  and  effective  land  reform,  concluding: 

The  coming  generation  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  credit 
us  with  facing  the  problems  of  our  age  in  a  spirit  of 
understanding  and  sympathy;  our  sacrifices  and  the 
hardships  we  are  undergoing  shall  stand  vindicated 
only  if  we  look  forward  to  the  future  with  oneness 
of  purpose  and  clarity  of  vision.^ 

Dr.  Fei  became  a  member  of  the  political  party  now 
called  the  Democratic  League.  As  the  civil  war  proceeded 
this  party  became  allied  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
members  of  it  adjusted  their  thought  to  conform  to 
Communist  ideology.  For  Dr.  Fei,  as  he  himself  told  me, 
the  adjustment  was  not  difficult.  His  adoption  of  a  defi- 
nite theoretical  standpoint  and  his  devotion  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  action  based  upon  it  was  consistent  with  his 
role  as  an  anthropologist  as  he  viewed  it,  and  he  had  al- 
ways viewed,  it.  To  him  anthropology  is  a  science.  In  its 
every  aspect  it  admits  of  definite  conclusions  serving  as  a 
basis  for  action.  Like  any  scientist,  the  anthropologist 
faced  with  an  issue  should  make  up  his  mind,  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  may  accept  the  possibility  of  further  and 
better  knowledge,  but  in  the  meantime  he  speaks  with  cer- 
tainty in  the  light  of  all  that  is  known  to  him.  If  he  is 
thorough-going  he  must  accept  a  system,  just  as  the 
atomic  scientist  accepts  a  system. 

There  is  an  alternative  view — that  social  anthropology 
is  not  a  science.  It  is  a  pseudo-science.  It  uses  the  methods 
of  science  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  it  can  and  to  these 
facts  it  applies  a   rigorous  logic  in   their  interpretation. 


But  it  can  at  best  reach  probable  and  never  certain  con- 
clusions because  its  subject-matter  is  humanity  which 
always  contains  an  element  of  the  unknowable  and  the 
unpredictable.  Such  a  view  eschews  a  total  system.  It  is 
a  view  very  close  to  that  expressed  by  Professor  Evans- 
Pritchard'  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  one  which  I  myself 
share. 

Dr.  Fei  is  a  scientist  who  has  come  to  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  a  system.  He  decided  in  general  upon  the 
Communist  system  because  it  fitted  better  than  any  other 
system  the  social  facts  as  he  saw  them  in  China.  It 
would  be  naive  and  even  silly  to  think  that  his  position 
has  been  reached  simply  by  detached  theorising.  Unlike 
his  Western  colleagues  he  has  been  passionately  involved 
in  the  struggle  of  his  people  for  a  better  way  of  life.  The 
compulsion  upon  him  to  make  up  his  mind  and  to  reject 
the  luxury  of  pure  theorising  has  been  irresistible.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  People's  Government  he  has 
been  engaged  in  arduous  research  relating  to  implemen- 
tation and  formulation  of  official  policy.  He  became  first 
Director  and  then,  as  the  Institute  expanded,  Vice- 
Director,  of  the  Central  Institute  for  National  Minorities 
in  Peking,  being  in  charge  of  the  Research  Division. 

The  Institute  for  National  Minorities  is  concerned  with 
the  study  of  all  the  non-Han  peoples  in  Greater  China, 
including  such  major  groups  as  the  Tibetans,  Mongols, 
Miao  and  the  Tai-speaking  peoples  of  the  southwestern 
area.  Students  from  these  groups  or  Chinese  students 
intending  to  work  amongst  them  who  were  at  the  Insti- 
tute in  Peking  in  1956  numbered  over  2,000.  The  duties 
of  Dr.  Fei  have  therefore  been  very  great.  They  left  him 
little  time  for  detailed  personal  studies  outside  the 
minority  areas,  although  he  has  maintained  the  liveliest 
political  interest  in  developments  everywhere  in  China. 

He  has  had  little  time,  too,  for  writing  in  English  and 
his  absorption  in  his  work  in  China  lessened  his  contact 
with  foreign  scholars.  It  is  true  that  in  19S4  a  book  by 
him  entitled  China's  Gentry  was  published  in  the  United 
States.*  But  this  book  was  not  prepared  for  publication 
by  the  author  himself.  It  was  compiled  from  his  pre- 
Revolution  writings  with  great  solicitude  and  care  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Redfield  in  terms  of  a  request  which  he  made 
to  her  by  letter  in  1949,  but  it  does  not,  he  now  says, 
represent  in  many  respects  his  present  opinions.  Certainly 
the  material  in  the  book,  as  the  editor  makes  clear,  dates 
from  the  earlier  period  of  his  English  writings. 

The  direction  of  Dr.  Fei's  research  interests  and  the 
time  they  occupied  made  it  unlikely  that  he  would  be 
able  to  restudy  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  village  de- 
scribed in  Peasant  Lije  in  China,  He  had  not  severed  all 
connections  with  it.  He  represented  the  county  of 
Wukiang,  to  which  the  village  belongs,  as  a  Deputy  in 
the  National  People's  Congress.  His  sister,  whom  he  men- 
tions in  his  book  as  being  responsible  for  the  reform  of 
the  silk  industry  in  the  district,  is  still  carrying  on  her 
work  and  enhancing  her  respect  with  the  villagers  as  one 
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of  the  directors  of  sericulture  school  at  Houshukuan,  not 
far  awaj'.  But  Kaihsienkung  is  only  one  of  numerous  vil- 
lages in  the  district  and  up  till  the  end  of  1956  Dr.  Fei 
had  not  revisited  the  village  since  his  original  study  of 
it  twenty  years  before. 

In  June  1957,  Dr.  Fei  wrote  telling  me  that  he  had  at 
last  been  back  to  the  village,  spending  a  few  days  there 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  his  electoral  district.  His  letter 
was  a  warm,  personal  one  with  news  of  the  village  but 
with  no  political  comment  whatever.  I  had  hoped  for 
such  comment  but  was  hardly  surprised  at  not  getting  it, 
because  the  divergence  of  our  views  had  become  fully 
established  in  the  course  of  a  whole  afternoon's  intensive 
discussion  in  Peking  in  1956.  With  the  joyous  excitement 
of  complete  conviction,  Dr.  Fei  had  argued  powerfully 
for  the  tightness  of  the  Communistic  approach  to  the  na- 
tional problems  of  China  and  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  the  virtues  of  the  present  regime.  Two  friends, 
both  from  New  Zealand,  had  come  along  with  me  to  visit 
Dr.  Fei — Miss  Ngaere  Te  Punga  and  the  Reverend  T.  C. 
Somerville,  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seas Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zea- 
land. Dr.  Fei  could  agree  to  a  point  with  Mr.  Somerville 
because  Mr.  Somerville  held  to  a  complete  philosophical 
system — the  Christian  sj'stem — which  Dr.  Fei  said  he 
could  appreciate,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  a  less 
plausible  system  than  the  one  which  he  himself  accepted. 
But  with  myself  Dr.  Fei  could  not  agree  at  all.  I  was  in 
his  view  idealistic  and  inconsistent  as  is  typical  of  bour- 
geois intellectuals.  In  some  ways  it  was  an  uncom- 
fortable afternoon  for  me,  especially  as  the  surrounding 
air  was  pregnant  with  the  uniform  thought  of  an  indoc- 
trinated multitude,  but  it  left  me  with  absolutely  no 
doubt  of  Dr.  Fei's  sincerity.  Although  he  might  be  a 
lively  critic  of  details  of  policy,  he  supported  firmly  the 
philosophy  upon  which  the  broad  programme  of  Chinese 
development  was  founded. 

It  was  startling,  therefore,  to  read  in  a  Chinese  news 
agency  release  that  on  July  13th,  1957,  Dr.  Fei  had  ap- 
peared before  the  National  People's  Congress  in  Peking 
to  confess  to  "his  anti-Party  and  anti-Socialist  activity" 
and  to  an  "advocacy  of  idealism  and  bourgeois  democ- 
racy."^ This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  make 
political  comments.  Only  the  facts  as  known  may  be 
mentioned.  And  two  facts  are  that  Dr.  Fei  has  long  been 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  country's  people  and  that 
he  was  the  most  impressive  advocate  of  the  Communist 
approach  whom  I  met  in  China.  I  must  end  here  this 
personal  reference  to  him,  the  author  of  Peasant  Life  in 
China,  because  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  National  People's  Congress. 

For  several  years  I  had  used  Peasant  Life  in  China  in 
teaching  anthropology  classes.  I  often  wondered  how  the 
people  were  faring  in  this  later  day.  Had  a  new  village 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.'  I  wondered — but  I  never 


9.     Hsinhua   News  Agency  daily   release,   July   13,    1957. 


expected  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  any  kind  of 
restudy  myself. 

But  an  opportunity  came.  Early  in  1955  I  was  invited 
to  join  a  New  Zealand  cultural  group  on  a  visit  to  China 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  People's  Association  for  Cul- 
tural Relations  with  Foreign  Countries.  None  of  the 
group  were  Communists  and  most  of  them  far  from  it. 
When  I  arrived  in  Peking  on  the  28th  April,  I  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  Kaiksienkung.  Arrangements  were 
made.  Mr.  Ming  To  Yun  came  with  me  from  Peking  to 
act  as  interpreter.  He  was  a  young  man  educated  at  a 
Shanghai  university,  whose  parents  had  come  from  the 
Kaihsienkung  area  and  who  knew  the  local  district.  He 
was  unassuming,  intelligent,  and  obliging.  He  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  peasants  and  in  his  student  days  had 
spent  several  university  vacations  visiting  the  country- 
side to  make  sociological  investigations  of  his  own,  but 
he  had  no  tendency  to  forejudge  the  facts  of  life  in  the 
village  or  to  display  knowledge,  and  thus  he  was  an 
excellent  companion  in  the  investigation. 

Because  Nanking  is  the  administrative  centre  for 
Kiangsu  Province,  we  were  required  first  to  go  there. 
We  left  Nanking  by  train  on  May  12th  at  7:20  a.m.  and 
arrived  in  Soochow  at  11:30  a.m.  There  it  was  decided 
I  should  have  a  rest,  although  I  had  no  need  of  it,  and  a 
most  beautiful  house  and  garden  was  given  to  me  for  the 
purpose.  At  3:30  p.m.  we  left  Soochow  by  car.  From 
Soochow  we  drove  for  an  hour  until  we  reached  the 
market  town  of  Che  Tse.  Fei  describes  this  town  as  lying 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  Lake  Tai  and  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Soochow-Chianksing 
railway  line.  Kaihsienkung  is  four  miles  north  of  the 
town. 

At  Chen  Tse  a  small  steamboat  was  waiting  to  trans- 
port us  to  the  village.  We  followed  down  the  web  of 
waterways  making  up  this  part  of  the  Yangtse  delta, 
the  masts  of  the  boat  barely  passing  beneath  the  hump- 
back bridges  and  the  bottom  sometimes  sticking  in  the 
sand.  Many  people  gathered  to  watch  from  the  banks, 
and  children  ran  along  them  to  keep  up  with  the  boat 
until  they  were  stopped  by  an  intersecting  waterway, 
for  steamboats  are  seen  rarely  in  this  part  of  the  delta 
and  foreigners  more  rarely  still. 

After  nearly  an  hour,  the  boat  turned  into  a  narrower 
channel  leading  up  to  Kaihsienkung.  As  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  village,  hundreds  of  people  crowded  around  the 
landing-place.  This  was  not  an  organized  demonstration 
for  most  of  the  people  probably  did  not  know  that  I  was 
coming.  For  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  village  I  was  the 
centre  of  the  most  intense  interest.  I  took  up  residence 
in  a  whitewashed  brick  building  which  normally  served 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  agricultural  cooperative.  Be- 
fore and  after  school  and  in  the  evenings  while  I  was 
in  the  village,  the  courtyard  of  the  building  was  packed 
with  people.  One  evening  a  man  whose  house  I  was  going 
to  visit  begged  me  to  slip  out  of  the  building  by  a  back 
entrance  as  he  feared  his  house  would  be  damaged  by 
the  accompanying  multitude.  By  various  devices  I  did 
manage  often  to  slip  away  from  the  crowd  and  appear 
almost  unheralded  here,  there  and  wherever  suited   me. 


But  I  also  played  my  fair  part  as  a  public  spectacle — 
a  barbarian  phenomenon — for  this  was  all  I  had  to  give 
the  people. 

The  basis  of  a  happy  relationship  with  the  people  was 
laid  by  our  mutual  and  equal  interest  in  one  another.  The 
people  were  interested  in  me  because,  according  to  every- 
one whom  I  asked,  I  was  the  first  European  to  visit  this 
village  in  living  memory.  This  surprised  me  because  the 
village  is  only  eighty  miles  from  Shanghai.  But  it  is  only 
one  of  thousands  of  such  villages  on  the  delta  separated 
from  one  or  another  generally  only  by  a  mile  or  two. 
The  other  side  of  the  relationship,  my  interest  in  the 
people,  is  just  as  easily  explained.  They  were  the  people 
of  Kaihsienkung,  the  villagers  of  Peasant  Life  in  China. 
My  first  impression,  and  my  enduring  one,  was  of  a 
people  of  good  morale — poor,  but  confident  and  kind. 

The  organisation  of  the  tour  of  China  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  spend  only  four  days  in  Kaihsienkung.  This  is 
a  ridiculously  short  time  for  any  community  survey,  and 
I  would  hesitate  to  present  the  results  were  it  not  for 
certain  special  considerations.  One  is  the  dearth  of  first- 
hand information  on  present  conditions  in  the  Chinese 
countryside.  A  second  is  the  fact  that  I  had  Dr.  Fei's 
book  to  work  on,  which  gave  me  an  excellent  framework 
for  enquiries.  A  third  is  that  I  spent  all  the  days  and 
most  of  the  nights  in  unremitting  investigations.  And  the 
fourth  is  that  I  was  helped  by  assistants.  Two  persons 
other  than  Mr.  Ming  accompanied  me.  In  Nanking  I  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Yang  Ta  Teh,  Secretary  of  the  Nanking 
Branch  of  the  Chinese  People's  Association  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries,  and  in  Soochow  by 
Mr.  Yen  Chu-shen,  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the 
Union  of  Art  and  Literary  Workers  of  Soochow.  The 
most  important  help  they  gave  me  was  by  their  taking, 
in  conjunction  with  the  village  leaders,  a  complete  census 
of  all  the  village  households.  I  should  not  in  any  case 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  information  these  two  friends 
collected,  but  in  order  to  guard  against  errors  through 
misconception,  I  made  checks  on  the  data  they  collected 
and  its  validity  was  further  testified  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  cross-checking  within  it.^" 

My  happiest  feeling  was  on  discovering  that  Kaihsien- 
kung had  not  been  destroyed.  The  houses  looked  remark- 
ably unscathed.  The  silk  factory  had  been  reconstructed 
and  given  a  different  function.  It  was  spring-time.  The 
fields  were  green  with  wheat  and  rice  and  beans  and 
mulberry  shrubs.  The  school  was  flourishing.  There  was 
a  little  village  library.  In  the  evening  the  village  band 
practised,  the  skilful  young  men  and  women,  both  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  gay  in  their  red  sashes  as  they  beat 
on  their  drums.  Young  mothers  fondled  and  displayed 
their  babies,  clothed  to  the  eyes  in  the  brightest  coloured 
woollens,  as  they  gossiped  to  one  another  under  the 
porches.  On  the  grey  brick  end  walls  of  the  terraces  of 
houses  slogans  were  painted  in  white — Make  an  effort 


To  Get  Educated  And  Wipe  Out  Illiteracy  As  soon 
As  Possible!;  Get  Educated  To  Build  Up  Socialist 
Society!;  Get  Educated  So  As  To  Manage  Agricul- 
tural Producers'  Cooperatives  Well!;  Let  Us  Get 
Educated! 

I  left  the  village  on  the  morning  of  May  16th.  Very 
soon  after  the  steamboat  turned  into  the  main  waterway 
the  tall  old  wooden  pagoda  of  Chen  Tse  town,  visible  also 
from  the  fields  of  Kaihsienkung,  came  into  sight.  Chen 
Tse  means  "plentiful  harvest."  I  wished  it  for  the  people. 
I  hoped,  too,  that  there  would  now  be  a  long  period  of 
peace  in  China. 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Village 

Kaihsienkung  is  one  of  the  many  villages  on  the 
Yangtze  Plain,  a  region  dissected  by  innumerable  navi- 
gable waterways  most  of  them  natural  but  some  con- 
structed or  modified  by  human  labour.  The  alluvial  soil 
is  the  accumulation  of  sediment  laid  down  by  water  flow 
over  the  ages.  Its  fertility  is  such  that  it  supports  a 
density  of  population  on  the  usable  land  area  of  about 
1,980  per  square  mile — a  density  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  China. 

The  region  is  affected  by  summer  monsoon  conditions. 
The  summers  are  subtropical  with  temperatures  which 
frequently  rise  to  100°F.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  45 
inches,  most  of  which  falls  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
June  being  the  wettest  month.  The  period  from  October 
to  February  is  comparatively  dry  with  clear  skies.  Winter 
temperatures  may  fall  as  low  as  19°F,  but  seldom  remain 
below  freezing  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time."  Dur- 
ing the  period  I  was  in  the  village,  it  rained  all  the  third 
day  and  the  weather,  with  an  east  breeze,  was  cold  enough 
to  lead  me  to  enquire  whether  in  winter  the  waterways 
froze  over.  I  was  told  they  did  for  three  or  four  days  each 
year.  In  1956  this  happened  during  January.  For  most  of 
the  time  I  was  in  the  village  the  skies  were  gre}^  but 
cleared  to  blue  on  the  morning  I  left. 

The  whole  region  is  intensively  cultivated.  Small  fields 
separated  by  irrigation  ditches  cover  almost  all  the  avail- 
able land.  The  main  waterways  subdivide  the  land  into 
yu.  the  local  term  for  a  unit  of  land  surrounded  by  water, 
The  size  of  the  yu  vary  greatly  but  those  belonging  to 
Kaihsienkung  range  from  8  mo7v  to  over  900  mow.  A  mow 
is  approximately  one-sixth  of  an  acre.  As  the  mow,  often 
spelt  mou,  and  not  the  acre,  is  the  areal  measure  gener- 
ally employed  in  China,  we  shall  henceforth  adopt  it  for 
use  in  this  account. 

Fci  says  that  in  1936  ninety  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  households  in  the  village  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural production  as  their  main  occupation,  and  six 
months  of  the  year  were  spent  in  cultivating  rice.  Wheat, 
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jiuntary  helpers,  to  Mr.  Min  Ta  Yun,  to  the  village 
.....„^...,  ..-  ,.,j  [principal  informants  and  to  the  people  of  Kaihsien- 
kung, I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude.  The  study  which  follows 
is,  I  know,  replete  with  deficiencies,  but  such  value  as  it  has  is 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  kind  help  which  I   received. 
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qraphical  Foundation,  1934-,  p.  283,  quoted  by  Fei,  op.  cit.,  on  pp. 
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rape-seeds  and  various  vegetables  were  grown,  but  were 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  chief  crop.  The  other 
important  agricultural  product  was  the  mulberry  tree, 
the  basis  of  the  village  silk  industry.  It  is  still  true  that 
rice  is  the  largest  crop,  but  wheat  and  vegetables  have 
become  relatively  much  more  important  since  1935.  For 
the  period  from  November  to  June  more  than  one-third 
of  the  village  land  is  under  wheat.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  it  may  be  used  at  various 
times  for  vegetables,  mainly  broad  beans. 

I  have  derived  these  proportions  from  a  study  of  the 
largest  yu.  The  land  in  this  yu,  as  in  all  the  yu,  has  now 
been  classified  into  three  categories.  The  total  area  of  the 
yu  is  923,634  moio:  190,000  have  been  classified  for  the 
growing  of  two  crops  annually  of  irrigated  rice;  643,634 
mow  have  been  classified  for  the  production  of  one  crop 
annually  of  irrigated  rice  by  the  special  technique  of  "close 
planting";  the  remaining  90,000  mow  have  been  classified 
for  dry  rice  cultivation  with  one  crop  annually.  Wheat  is 
planted  on  400  mow  of  the  land  in  the  second  category — 
that  for  "close  planting."  Approximately  230-240  mow 
of  land  either  from  that  category  or  from  the  third  cate- 
gory are  planted  in  beans,  the  remaining  land  in  these 
two  categories  being  used,  when  not  under  rice,  for  sub- 
sidiary crops. 

This  classification  of  land  and  the  overall  planning  of 
crops  which  it  is  intended  to  facilitate  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  reference  to  the  major  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  village  since  Dr.  Fei's  studjr.  It  has  now 
been  organised  as  an  Agricultural  Producers'  Cooperative. 
The  nature  of  this  organisation  is  described  in  detail 
later  on. 

The  total  area  of  the  village  lands  is  given  by  Fei  as 
3,065.804  mow.  The  figure  which  I  was  given  was  4,300 
mow — a  difference  of  approximately  1,235  mow.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  this  difference  with  any  certainty, 
but  it  is  possible  to  suggest  an  explanation.  Fei  tells  us 
that  two  of  the  yu  he  considered  belonged  in  part  to 
other  villages,  and,  since  there  were  no  clear  boundaries, 
he  could  only  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  portion  be- 
longing to  Kaihsienkung.  These  other  villages  have  now 
combined  with  Kaihsienkung  in  the  same  Agricultural 
Producers'  Cooperative  and  this  has  made  it  difficult  to 
delineate  exactly  what  were  the  limits  of  Kaihsienkung 
territory  in  1936.  Some  of  this  additional  land  may  in 
fact  be  new  land.  I  was  told  in  the  village  that  previously 
approximately  1,200  mow  of  land  was  unusable,  or  very 
little  used,  because  of  flooding  during  the  rains  and  ex- 
cessive drying  in  the  sun.  This  land  has  now  been  brought 
into  production  by  better  water  control.  However,  be- 
cause I  cannot  be  sure  whether  or  not  the  total  area  of 
land  used  by  the  village  has  increased,  I  shall  base  all 
my  estimates  of  relative  productivity  upon  the  same 
area  that  Fei  used — namely  3,065.804  -mow. 

Fei  says  that  in  1936  Kaihsienkung  produced  on  the 
average  18,000  bushels^-  of  rice  every  year.  I  obtained 
detailed  figures  of  the  estimated  1956  production  of  two 


12.     The  bushel  is  taken  as  50  catties,  a  catty  being  equivalent  to 
1.1023    pounds. 


yu  which  embraced  slightly  more  than  half  the  planting 
land  of  the  village.  Calculating  for  the  whole  area  on  the 
basis  of  these  two  y\t,,  the  yield  of  rice  in  1956  should 
have  been  39,667  bushels — an  increase  over  the  1936 
figures  of  120  percent. 

This  increase  is  surprisingly  high.  It  seems  too  high  to 
believe.  It  is  supported,  however,  by  other  figures  which 
I  obtained  and  by  others  which  Fei  gives.  He  says, 
for  instance,  that  the  average  production  of  one  mow 
was  6  bushels — or  300  catties  (p.  201).  The  average  pro- 
duction on  the  figures  I  obtained  was  718  catties  per 
mow.  My  figures  were  estimates,  and  therefore  they 
probably  err  on  the  high  side.  Local  people  would  not  be 
likely  to  overestimate  much,  however,  because  taxes  and 
the  amounts  required  for  compulsory  sale  to  the  state  are 
calculated  from  the  same  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  Fei's 
figure  is  probably  too  low.  Comparative  figures  from 
other  areas  in  China  with  the  same  type  of  economy  and 
productive  conditions  suggest  that  an  average  pro- 
ductivity of  400  catties  per  inow  might  have  been  more 
nearly  correct.  Under  the  older  social  system  the  pro- 
ducers generally  had  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  their 
yield  to  the  landlords.  This  probably  induced  great  con- 
servatism in  their  estimates  of  production. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  be  certain  as  to  the  exact 
extent  of  the  increase  in  production  of  village  lands  now 
as  compared  to  1936.  But  it  does  seem  probable  that  in 
respect  to  rice  it  is  not  less  than  60  percent  and  may  be 
not  far  short  of  100  percent.  Certainly  I  met  no  one  who 
put  it  at  less  than  60  percent.  Only  a  complete  study  of 
the  whole  area  and  a  measurement  of  the  crop  could  pro- 
vide a  definite  figure.  The  estimate  I  have  given  is  a 
cautious  one  because  the  production  on  the  two  yui 
investigated  ranged  from  645  catties  to  930  catties  per 
mow,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  other  yu,  making  up 
the  total  area  were  less  fertile. 

The  estimated  1956  production  for  wheat  was  6,110 
bushels  and  for  broad  beans  2,360  bushels.  These  figures 
were  estimated  on  a  production  rate  of  160  catties  per 
mow  for  wheat  and  235  catties  per  tnow  for  broad  beans. 

The  countryside  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
is  a  comple.x  of  small  fields,  brown,  green,  or  golden 
according  to  the  type  and  state  of  the  crops,  broken  by 
the  grassy  banks  of  the  irrigation  ditches  and  by  clumps 
of  trees.  As  yet  there  has  been  very  little  amalgamation 
of  fields  into  larger  units  by  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive because  the  varying  levels  and  the  delicacy  required 
in  water  control  present  difficult  problems.  The  bean 
fields  are  generally  closer  to  the  village,  frequently  oc- 
cupying land  around  the  raised  grey  brick  tombs  of 
village  ancestors.  Immediately  surrounding  the  village  to 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  or  two  yards  are  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees — or  shrubs  as  they  might  better  be  called, 
for  they  are  never  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  eight  or 
nine  feet,  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves  within  picking  reach 
from  the  ground.  The  first  sight  one  gets  of  the  village,  as 
one  approaches  by  land,  is  of  a  long  grey  line  of  conjoined 
eaves  of  houses  above  the  dark  green  of  the  mulberry 
thickets.  Because  of  the  renewed  life  given  in  recent  years 
to  the  village  silk  industry,  the  amount  of  mulberry  is 
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considerable.  The  three  villages  comprising  the  Agricul- 
tural Cooperative  now  have  473  mow  of  it  and  of  this 
total  perhaps  two-thirds  surround  Kaihsienkung. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  village  comprises  eleven  yw, 
each  having  its  own  name.  The  two  which  I  studied  were 
the  largest — the  Hsi  Chang  yu  and  the  Ch'eng  Kioh 
Hsi  Tou  yu. 

The  village  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  three  streams 
and  the  houses  stretch  along  the  margins  of  four  yu.  The 
main  transport  to  and  from  the  village  is  by  boat.  In  the 
evenings  and  early  mornings  the  water  below  the  houses 
is  crowded  with  boats,  for  nearly  every  household  has 
one.  Within  the  village  area  the  streams  are  crossed  by 
four  bridges.  The  densest  village  population  is  along  the 
main  stream.  It  is  from  the  curving  of  this  stream,  Fei 
tells  us,  that  the  village  gets  its  name,  Kaihsienkung 
meaning  "open-string-bow." 

The  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  houses  are  grouped 
together  in  a  number  of  terraces  or  clusters  divided  from 
one  another  by  lanes.  Most  of  the  houses  in  a  terrace  are 
similar  in  appearance  but  different  in  size.  Those  which 
I  visited  in  one  block  varied  from  two  rooms  to  five, 
excluding  small  attached  buildings.  The  size  generally  ac- 
corded with  the  number  of  people  in  each  household  and 
clearly  there  has  been  some  adjustment  of  accommodation 
not  only  by  new  building  but  by  alteration  of  dividing 
walls  between  buildings  to  cope  with  changes  in  relative 
household  membership.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  speak  of  "dwellings"  rather  than  "houses,"  and 
the  fact  of  such  interior  modifications  probably  largely 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  Fei's  figure  of  360 
houses  and  my  figure  of  375,  for  in  arriving  at  the  figure 
I  considered  only  the  internal  dwelling  units. 

The  Houses 

All  the  village  houses  are  of  brick,  bought  from  Chen 
Tse  town,  with  tiled  roofs  on  top  of  wooden  frameworks, 
and  erected  by  craftsmen  from  the  town.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  main  residential  area,  on  Ch'eng  Kioh  yu,  is 
an  oblong  featureless  block  of  houses  comprising  small 
dwellings.  They  are  black,  or  very  dark  grey,  on  the 
outside,  whereas  the  houses  in  the  other  terraces  or 
clusters  are  of  lighter  grey  and  sometimes  whitewashed 
with  lime.  This  dark  block  formerly  housed  the  long-term 
employed  labour  of  richer  peasants,  and  probably  also 
the  employees  of  the  silk  factory  who  came  from  out- 
side the  village.  Today  the  occupants  of  all  the  village 
houses  are  full  members  of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative. 

Fei  describes  a  dwelhng  as  consisting  on  the  average  of 
three  rooms."  The  front  room,  he  says,  was  the  largest. 
It  was  used  for  working,  care  of  silkworms,  manufacturing 
silk,  threshing  rice,  and  as  a  sitting-room,  a  reception 
room,  and  as  a  dining  room  when  the  weather  was  un- 
suitable for  dining  outside.  Behind  the  front  room  was 
the  kitchen,  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  front  room. 
One-third  of  the  kitchen  area  was  occupied  by  the  stove 


and  chimney.  A  small  pavilion  and  a  platform  was  con- 
structed at  the  front  of  the  chimney  for  the  kitchen  god. 

Ne.xt  to  the  kitchen  was  the  bedroom,  sometimes 
divided  by  partitions  if  there  were  two  family  units  in 
the  household.  Each  section  contained  one  or  two  beds. 
The  married  couple  and  their  young  children  up  to  seven 
or  eight  years  old  shared  one  bed.  When  the  child  grew 
old,  he  or  she  would  at  first  have  a  separate  bed  in  the 
parents'  room.  Later  an  unmarried  boy  would  sleep  in 
the  front  room.  A  girl  might  remain  in  her  parents'  room 
until  married,  but  in  a  larger  house  she  might  move  to 
her  grandmother's  room.  A  girl  would  never  move  to 
the  front  room  because  there  the  ancestral  shrine  was 
kept  and  women  might  not  sleep  in  the  room  where  it 
was. 

The  general  living  pattern  remains  the  same  today, 
but  by  no  means  all  the  dwellings  conform  strictly  to  the 
pattern  described  by  Fei.  Two  of  the  houses  which  I 
examined  may  be  given  as  examples  to  show  the  type  of 
variation.  The  first  dwelling  was  occupied  bj'  five  people: 
the  householder,  his  mother,  his  mother's  brother,  his 
small  daughter,  his  younger  brother's  wife,  and  his 
younger  brother's  small  son.  The  householder's  wife  had 
been  away  working  in  a  factory  in  Soochow  since  1949. 
She  was  expected  to  visit  her  home  for  about  ten  days 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lunar  year.  His  younger  brother 
had  been  away  in  the  Army  for  a  year.  The  dwelling  had 
five  rooms  arranged  as  follows: 


4 

5 

3 

Courtyard 

2 

1 

/ 

8 

Fei,  Prnsnnt  Life  . 


op.  cit.,  pp.   120-122 


Room  1  was  the  kitchen.  It  had  a  hard  earth  floor  and 
was  furnished  with  a  table  with  benches,  a  chair,  a  low 
cane  stool,  and  an  old  sideboard.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
room  from  the  courtyard  was  a  bench  with  a  chopping 
board  and  a  chopper  lying  on  it.  In  the  outer  corner  of 
the  room  towards  the  courtyard  was  a  highly  decorated 
stove  and  chimney-piece  occupying  about  a  quarter  of 
the  room-space.  Against  the  far  side  of  the  room  there 
was  a  bed  where  the  householder's  uncle  slept.  Baskets 
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were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  hoes  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements  were  hung  on  the  wall  dividing  this 
room  from  Room  2. 

Room  2  was  the  bedroom  of  the  householder's  j'ounger 
brother's  wife  and  son,  and  of  the  younger  brother  him- 
self when  he  lived  in  the  village. 

Room  3  was  used  for  keeping  silkworms.  When  Fei 
made  his  studj^,  it  was  usual  to  find  a  room  in  nearly 
every  house  used  for  this  purpose  but  now  all  the  silk- 
worms are  concentrated  in  eight  rooms  in  different  parts 
of  the  village,  where  they  are  cared  for  by  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Cooperative  according  to  a  system  des- 
cribed later.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  these  eight  rooms 
was  located  in  this  particular  house,  probably  because  it 
was  one  of  the  houses  where  a  room  could  most  easily  be 
made  available  without  inconvenience  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  persons  living  in  each  of  them. 

Room  4  was  the  bedroom  of  the  householder,  and  Room 
5  was  where  his  mother  slept.  These  two  rooms  probably 
once  constituted  a  single  front  room,  similar  to  that 
shown  on  Fei's  diagram. 

Rooms  7  and  8  were  small  sheds,  capable  of  being  used 
as  bedrooms,  but  at  present  used  for  storing  threshed 
straw  and  wood  to  be  used  for  fuel  in  the  stove. 

The  second  dwelling  was  situated  on  Hsi  Chang  yii 
and  was  occupied  only  b}^  a  man  aged  54  years  and  his 
wife  aged  61  j^ears.  Until  a  year  ago  their  son  lived  with 
them  but  then  he  married  and  went  to  live  in  a  town. 
The  dwelling  comprised  only  two  rooms,  arranged  as 
below: 


2 

1 

1  Hearth 

Street 


River 


Room   1   was  the  kitchen  and  general  room.  Room  2 
was  the  bedroom  for  the  householder  and  his  wife. 


The  Village  Area 


pathway  and  on  its  far  side  an  area  used  by  the  house- 
hold for  storing  straw  for  fuel,  which  is  neatly  heaped  in 
conical  stacks.  Often  there  is  a  vegetable  garden  there 
too,  and  generallj^  a  sheep  hut.  Most  families  have  two 
or  three  sheep.  They  are  kept  permanently  in  small  huts 
which  are  often  well-constructed  buildings  ten  to  twelve 
feet  square  with  a  tiled  roof  six  feet  high  at  the  outer 
edge  and  sloping  to  nine  feet  at  the  eaves.  Immediately 
inside  the  door  of  the  hut  is  a  two  foot  high  and  four  foot 
wide  platform  on  which  the  grass  for  the  sheep  is  placed. 
The  remainder  of  the  hut  beyond  this  platform  comprises 
the  pen.  The  door  is  usually  kept  shut  and  the  sheep 
spend  most  of  their  lives  in  darkness.  They  are  kept  partly 
for  their  wool,  being  shorn  in  May  and  October,  and 
partly  for  their  meat,  but  their  main  value  is  in  the  dung 
they  produce,  which  is  one  reason,  just  as  the  absence 
of  space  is  the  prime  reason,  for  their  being  kept  shut 
up.  Sometimes  the  sheep  huts  adjoin  the  main  house. 

Usually  behind  the  sheep  huts  if  they  are  placed  well 
away  from  the  houses,  but,  if  not,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings,  are  the  earthenware  pits  for 
human  manure.  Fei,  speaking  of  the  time  when  he  made 
his  study,  says. 

Along  the  southern  bank  of  Stream  A,  the  public 
road  is  lined  with  manure  pits.  The  government 
has  ordered  the  villages  to  remove  these  pits  for 
hygienic  reasons  but  nothing  has  been  done  about 
it." 

Something  has  been  done  about  it  now.  The  pits  are  all 
away  from  the  houses  and  are  usually  kept  covered.  Those 
I  looked  into  had  many  maggots  but  there  were, 
strangely,  very  few  flies  in  the  villages.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  everyone  seeks  to  kill  the  flies  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  Each  household  has  a  small  portable  round  latrine 
with  a  lid,  made  of  wood  excellently  joined,  in  which 
the  excreta  are  deposited  to  be  carried  every  morning  to 
the  manure  pits. 

The  main  village  streets  and  lanes  are  cobbled,  and 
kept  clean.  The  other  pathways  are  of  earth  which  is 
hard  in  the  sun  and  muddy,  with  pools,  when  it  rains. 

Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  residential  area  on 
Ch'eng  Kioh  yu  is  the  school,  with  a  roll  at  present  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils.  It  has  three  classrooms 
and,  on  the  side  facing  the  stream,  three  living  rooms  for 
the  teachers.  Near  the  centre  of  the  residential  area  on 
this  yu  is  a  detached  building  of  two  rooms  which  serves 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative. 
Across  the  yard  from  the  main  building  is  a  single-roomed 
building  partly  divided  by  a  partition.  The  larger  portion 
comprises  a  village  reading  room  and  the  smaller  portion 
a  place  for  meetings.  The  reading  room  is  stocked  with 
paper-bound  captioned  picture  stories  of  the  kind  highly 
popular  amongst  the  working  people  in  China  today, 
and  copies  of  a  daily  newspaper  which  are  received  in 
the  village  once  or  twice  a  week.  Since  1950,  the  village 
has  been  linked  by  telephone  to  Soochow. 


Running  behind   each   village   house   is   a   street   or  a      i+.    ihul.,  p.  122. 
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In  1936  there  were  ten  stores  in  the  village,  listed  by 
Fei  according  to  the  nature  of  their  trading  as  follows: 
Grocers  (3);  Meat  sellers  (3);  Bean  cake  sellers  (2); 
Medicine  seller  (1);  Brick  seller  (1).  There  are  now  only 
two  large  stores — a  cooperative  store  in  which  all  the 
village  households  have  shares  and  a  state-private  store. 
The  agent-boats  which  Fei  describes  are  also  gone.  House- 
holds sell  surplus  produce  to  a  state  purchasing  agency  in 
Chen  Tse  town,  taking  it  there  either  in  their  own  boats 
or  sending  it  in  the  boats  of  other  villagers  by  arrange- 
ment with  them.  Main  supplies  of  basic  foodstuffs  are 
bought  from  state  stores  in  Chen  Tse,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally depend  upon  the  two  village  stores  for  only  the 
smaller  items. 

There  are  two  temples  removed  a  little  from  the  resi- 
dential area,  one  at  the  western  end  of  the  village  and 
one  at  the  northern  end.  Fei  remarks  that,  as  most  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  people  was  carried  on  in  their  own 
houses,  the  temples  were  in  fact  really  just  the  residences 
of  priests  and  gods,  which  it  was  appropriate  to  have 
separated  from  everyday  community  life.  The  decline  in 
religious  life  has  not  therefore  as  yet  much  affected  the 
temples. 

With  some  other  persons  I  visited  the  north  temple. 
We  entered  through  a  gate  in  a  wall  on  the  southern  side, 
crossed  over  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  where  ripening 
wheat  was  growing,  and  came  into  the  main  building — an 
eighty  foot  square  building  built  around  an  eight  foot 
square  inner  courtyard.  The  building  was  cared  for  by 
an  elderly  childless  widow,  who  had  lived  there  for 
seven  years.  Her  food  was  provided  by  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative.  She  said  she  was  in  poor  health,  which  may 
have  been  why  she  had  been  given  that  light  but  lonely 
and  sombre  job.  Three  partitions,  none  of  them  extend- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building,  served  to  divide  it 
into  different  functional  parts.  The  largest  partition  ran 
three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  eastern  wall  about 
ten  feet  out  from  it.  The  area  behmd  this  partition  was 
the  old  lady's  bedroom.  The  other  two  partitions  partially 
divided  off  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building.  It  con- 
tained three  coffins  belonging  to  persons  still  living  in 
the  village — a  very  large  one  of  unpainted  wood  belong- 
ing to  a  woman,  and  one  painted  black  and  another  paint- 
ed red  and  black  belonging  to  men.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  building  was  a  stove. 

Near  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  the  courtyard  im- 
mediately opposite  the  entrance  to  the  building  five  gilded 
images  were  set  up  on  a  platform.  The  largest  was  a 
Buddha  termed,  according  to  the  people  with  me,  Zoo-lei. 
On  the  right  of  this  figure,  and  almost  as  large,  was  an 
image  of  the  Luiwan,  a  popular  god  in  the  region.  On  the 
left  of  the  Buddha  were  three  smaller  images  called, 
from  right  to  left,  Choii,  Chiang,  Kwan  Te  and  Kwan 
Ping.  Fei  says  that  the  people  knew  very  little  about  the 
identity  of  their  gods,  although  the}'  had  worshipped  them 
for  years  and  years.  This  still  seemed  to  be  so.  All  they 
could  tell  mc  about  the  smaller  figures  was  they  believed 
Chou  Chiang  to  have  been  a  general  of  the  Three  King- 
doms and  Kwan  Te  and  Kwan  Ping  to  have  been  the 
deities  he  worshipped.  Precise  knowledge  of  their  origins 


is  not,  of  course,  essential  to  the  role  of  the  gods  as  local 
protective  deities.  The  lack  of  it  might  enhance  their 
supernatural  standing. 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Village  Population 

Dr.  Fei  bases  his  analysis  of  the  village  population 
upon  a  census  taken  in  1935  of  all  the  residents  of  the 
village  including  those  temporarily  absent.  I  had  a 
similar  census  taken  during  my  stay  in  the  village  in  May 
1956.  The  census  used  by  Fei  gives  a  total  population  of 
1,458  persons.  The  census  which  I  had  taken  makes  the 
total  1,440  persons— a  decline  from  1935  of  18,  or  1.23 
percent. 

The  1935  census  appears  to  have  included  fourteen 
professional  fishermen.  All  the  fishermen  previously  resi- 
dent in  the  village  have  now  gone  to  live  in  Soochow. 
Therefore  the  1935  total  might  for  comparative  purposes 
be  reduced  to  1,444  persons,  which  would  mean  that  the 
population  in  1956  is  different  only  to  the  extent  of 
minus  four  persons,  or  minus  .27  percent. 

The  slightness  of  the  alteration  after  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  is  surprising.  It  seems  to  point  to  a  remarkable 
stability  of  population.  In  fact  the  stabilit}'  is  remarkable 
however  the  figures  are  analysed,  but  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  different  age  groupings  of  the  population  re- 
veals a  more  complex  picture  than  is  suggested  by  a  com- 
parison merely  of  the  gross  totals. 

Table  1  given  opposite  provides  a  comparison  of  the 
populations  in  terms  of  sex  and  age  groupings  ranging 
from  — 5  years  to  71 -|-  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
table  that  although  the  over-all  totals  for  1935  and  1956 
are  much  the  same,  there  are  marked  differences  between 
the  numbers  in  certain  age  groups  in  the  two  years  con- 
cerned. Interpretation  of  these  differences  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  speculative.  There  are  a  number  of  factors 
which  could  lead  to  false  conclusions.  Two  of  these  factors 
are  especially'  important.  Firstly  one  or  other  of  the  two 
censuses  could  err  either  through  omitting  people  or  by 
recording  wrong  ages  for  them.  Secondly  the  numbers  in 
each  age  group  are  fairly  small  and  thus  of  low  statis- 
tical validity. 

In  order  to  provide  some  test  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
discrepancies  between  the  numbers  in  the  age  groups 
were  due  to  unreliability  of  the  censuses,  I  compared 
the  actual  population  in  1956  in  the  various  age  groups 
with  the  population  there  should  have  been  in  these 
groups  had  all  the  persons  recorded  by  Fei  in  age  groups 
twenty  years  lower  survived  until  the  present  day.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  2.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  this 
table  the  discrepancies  between  the  age  groups  largely 
disappear — which  indicates  that  they  are  not  due  to 
errors  in  the  census-taking.  It  is  true  that  the  percentages 
of  decrease  in  numbers  are  high,  but  they  show  a  fairly 
even  gradation.  Such  fluctuations  as  do  appear  may  be 
explained  partly  by  the  small  numbers  involved  and 
partly  in   the  following  manner.  The  lower  age  groups 
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Table  1 
Comparison  of  Sex  and  Age  Grouping  of  Kaihsienkung  Population  in  1935  and  1956 


Age  Group 

Male 

Femal 

Total 

Difference  of  1956  fig 

ures 

from  1935  figures 

1935 

1956 

1935 

1956 

1935 

1956 

Male 

Female 

Total 

71+ 

4 

13 

15 

23 

19 

36 

+  9 

+  8 

+  17 

6670 

10 

9 

19 

13 

29 

22 

—   1 

—  6 

—  7 

61-65 

14 

17 

32 

18 

46 

35 

+  3 

—14 

—11 

56-60 

30 

31 

39 

37 

69 

68 

+  1 

—  2 

—  1 

51-55 

40 

42 

38 

30 

78 

72 

+  2 

—  8 

—  6 

46-50 

26 

44 

29 

40 

55 

84 

+18 

+11 

+29 

41-45 

45 

47 

38 

36 

83 

83 

+  2 

—  2 

0 

56-40 

69 

54 

55 

43 

124 

97 

—15 

—12 

—27 

:I1-3S 

64 

56 

45 

50 

109 

106 

—  8 

+  s 

—  3 

26-30 

75 

52 

61 

57 

136 

109 

—23 

—  4 

—27 

21-25 

63 

90 

52 

74 

lis 

164 

+27 

+22 

+49 

16-20 

68 

68 

54 

58 

122 

126 

0 

+  4 

+  4 

IMS 

72 

66 

61 

36 

133 

102 

—  6 

—25 

—31 

6-10 

73 

102 

59 

61 

132 

163 

+29 

+  2 

+31 

— S 

118 

113 

87 

60 

205 

173 

—  5 

—27 

—32 

? 

— 

— 

3 

—  3 

TOTAL: 

771 

804 

684 

636 

1,458 

1,440 

+33 

—48 

—18 

Table  2 
Comparison  of  Projected  Population  from  1935  Census  with  Actual  Population  according  to  1956  Census 


M 

ales 

Feir 

ales 

Total 

Age 

Pro- 

Numerical 

% 

Pro- 

Numerical 

% 

Pro- 

Numerical 

% 

Group 

jected 

Actual 

decrease 

decrease 

jected 

Actual 

decrease 

decrease 

jected 

Actual 

decrease 

decrease 

71+ 

40 

10 

30 

75.0 

38 

10 

28 

73.2 

78 

20 

58 

74.4 

66-70 

26 

9 

17 

65.4 

29 

13 

16 

55.2 

55 

22 

33 

60.0 

61-65 

45 

17 

28 

62.2 

38 

18 

20 

52.6 

83 

35 

48 

57.8 

56-60 

69 

31 

38 

55.1 

55 

37 

18 

32.7 

124 

68 

56 

45.2 

51-55 

64 

42 

22 

34.4 

45 

30 

15 

33.3 

109 

72 

37 

33.9 

46-50 

75 

44 

31 

41.3 

61 

40 

21 

34.4 

136 

84 

52 

38.2 

41-45 

63 

47 

16 

25.4 

52 

36 

16 

30.8 

115 

83 

32 

27.8 

36-40 

68 

54 

14 

20.6 

54 

43 

11 

20.4 

122 

97 

25 

20.S 

31-35 

72 

56 

16 

22.2 

61 

50 

11 

18.0 

133 

106 

27 

20.3 

26-30 

73 

52 

21 

28.8 

59 

57 

2 

3.4 

132 

109 

23 

17.S 

21-25 

118 

90 

28 

23.7 

87 

74 

13 

14.9 

205 

164 

41 

20.0 

probably  suffered  proportionately  more  than  the  higher 
age  groups  in  the  wars.  In  the  case  of  the  lowest  age 
group  shown  on  Table  2,  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in 
numbers  is  greater  than  in  the  group  above  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  children  who  now  comprise  this  age 
group  were  born  in  the  depth  of  the  economic  depression 
described  by  Fei. 

If  we  rule  out  gross  errors  in  the  censuses,  as  it  seems 
we  can  do,  is  it  possible  to  suggest  any  other  explanations 
for  the  discrepancies  between  the  age  groups  shown  in 
Table  1  in  regard  to  the  relative  increases  or  decreases 
in  numbers  between  1935  and  1956?  An  examination  of 
the  sequence  of  the  variations  is  revealing.  The  following 
are  the  age  groups  which  show  a  substantial  increase,  the 
extent  of  the  increase  being  given  in  brackets: 


71+ 

46-50 

21-25 

6-10 


(  +  17) 
(+29) 
(+49) 
(+31) 


The  following  are  the  age  groups  which  show  a  substan- 
tial decrease: 


66-70 
61-65 
51-55 
36-40 
26-30 
11-15 
—5 


(-  7) 
(-11) 
(-6) 
(-27) 
(-27) 
(-31) 
(-33) 
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Table  3 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Males  and  Females  married  in 

each  Age  Group 


Males 

Females 

Number 

'7c 

Number 

% 

Age  Group 

Number 

married 

married 

Numbt 

?r   married 

married 

71  + 

13 

1 

1.1 

23 

4 

17.4 

66-70 

9 

.■) 

33.3 

13 

1 

i:i 

61-65 

17 

6 

35.3 

18 

3 

16.7 

56-60 

31 

17 

54.8 

37 

16 

43.2 

51-55 

42 

28 

66.6 

30 

15 

50.0 

46-50 

44 

27 

61.3 

40 

24 

60.0 

41-45 

47 

34 

72.3 

36 

26 

72.2 

36-40 

54 

41 

75.9 

43 

41 

95.3 

31-35 

56 

48 

85.7 

SO 

48 

96.0 

26-30 

52 

37 

71.2 

57 

54 

94.7 

21-25 

90 

52 

57.8 

74 

58 

78.4 

16-20 

68 

17 

25.0 

58 

23 

39.7 

Table  5 

Comparison  of  Numbers  in  the  Various  Age  Groups  in 

1956  with  Projected  Numbers  Twenty  Years  Later 


Age  Group 

71  + 
66-70 
61-65 
56-60 
51-55 
46-50 
41-45 
36-40 
31-35 
26-30 
21-25 

TOTAL 


Actual    1956 

Projected    1976 

population 

population 

20 

19 

22 

33 

35 

35 

68 

53 

72 

70 

84 

67 

83 

128 

97 

100 

106 

81 

109 

134 

164 

139 

860 


859 


There  is  a  regularity  in  the  spacing  of  the  increases  and 
decreases.  The  data  given  in  Table  4  and  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  detailed  statistics  for  each  year  of  age 
indicate  that  on  the  average  the  most  fruitful  child- 
producing  age  was  about  25  years.  On  this  assumption 
increases  or  decreases  in  an  age  group  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  group  which  originates  25  years  later.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  this  generally  to  be  the  case: 


Inc 


Decreases 


25  yrs 
25  yrs 
25  yrs 


171  + 
H6-S0 
(46-50 
)21-2S 
(21-25 
(unborn 


(+17) 
+29) 
(+29) 
(+49) 
(+49) 


25  yrs 


25 


yrs 


25  yrs 


yrs 


25 


yrs 


(66-70 
Hl-45 
(61-65 
)  36-40 
(51-55 
,126-30 
(36-40 
)  11-15 
(26-30 
}    -5 


(-  7) 
(-  0) 
(-11) 
(-27) 
(-6) 
(-27) 
(-27) 
(-31) 
(-27) 
(-33) 


Table  4 
Number  of  Children  born  to  Mothers  and  Fathers  in  the 
Various  Age  Groups  according  to  the  1956  Census 


Age  group 

Fathers' 

Mothers' 

of  Parents 

Children 

Children 

—15 

2 

2 

16-20 

25 

85 

21-25 

146 

191 

26-30 

166 

151 

31-35 

135 

102 

36-40 

59 

51 

41-45 

22 

8 

46+ 

13 

2 

The  fact  that  we  must  work  in  age  groups  of  five  years 
complicates  the  analysis  but  this  is  an  unavoidable  diffi- 


culty because  Fei's  table  gives  only  data  in  that  form. 
Despite  the  artificiality  introduced  by  this  age-grouping 
procedure,  however,  the  tendencies  seem  too  consistent 
not  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  fluctuations  in  the 
age  groups  at  the  lower  levels  are  due  primarily  to  fluc- 
tuations at  higher  levels.  If  there  are  fewer  people  than 
the  average  in  any  one  group  they  provide  a  smaller  re- 
plenishment to  the  village  population  twentj'-five  years 
later.  Thus  there  is  a  kind  of  ripple  system  in  the  village 
population. 

Do  any  particular  factors  affect  the  magnitude  of  the 
ripples?  Here  I  am  tempted  to  a  greater  degree  of  specu- 
lation— speculation  which  seems  too  interesting  to  be 
foregone  for  the  sake  of  strict  scientific  attachment  to 
statistical  certainty.  The  speculation  is  that  the  ripples 
reflect  economic  and  political  circumstances  which  may 
either  smooth  them  down  or  raise  them. 

This  suggestion — and  it  is  nothing  more — comes  from 
a  consideration  of  the  following  features  of  the  tabulation 
just  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  51-55  age  group  which 
showed  a  decrease  of  only  — 6  was  reflected  in  the  much 
larger  decrease  of  — 27  in  the  26-30  group.  The  51-55 
group  would  have  been  producing  its  ma.ximum  number 
of  children  in  the  years  immediately  prior  to  1931,  when 
the  economic  depression  was  seriously  affecting  the  vil- 
lage. Tlie  effects  in  the  years  immediately  after  1931 
would  have  been  obscured  by  the  fact  that  a  new  high 
ripple  was  then  beginning  to  produce  its  children.  It 
seems  less  plausible  to  argue  for  the  effect  of  political 
circumstances  than  for  that  of  economic  circumstances. 
But  the  fact  that  the  71+  group  increased  its  ripple  in  the 
46-50  group  and  that  the  66-70  group  did  not  show  a  re- 
flection of  its  deficiency  of  — 7  in  the  41-45  group  accords 
with  the  fact  that  these  groups  were  producing  their  chil- 
dren about  the  time  of  the  first  revolutionary  period, 
which  might  have  created  a  wave  of  optimism  in  the 
countryside.  The  comment  has  been  made  by  a  writer  on 
the  history  of  China  that  the  total  population  has  usually 
shown  a  decline  in  the  last  years  of  a  dynasty  followed  by 
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an  upsurge  in  the  first  years  of  the  new  dynasty.*^  Al- 
though the  statistical  groups  for  the  statement  are  weak, 
it  seems  that  the  microcosm  of  Kaihsienkung  confirms 
this  general  finding. 

Optimism  as  a  factor  heightening  the  ripples  is  indi- 
cated also  by  a  consideration  of  the  one  anomalous  group 
in  the  series.  The  6-10  group  shows  the  high  increase  of 
-|-31.  Yet  the  parent  group,  31-35,  is  not  a  high  group 
but  in  fact  shows  a  deficiency  compared  with  1935  of 
— 3.  But  this  group  would  have  been  at  the  peak  of  its 
child  production  in  the  years  1945-50,  the  second  revo- 
lutionary period. 

The  detailed  figures  for  the  children  born  and  per- 
mitted to  live  from  the  years  1945  to  1955  again  support 
this  conclusion.  They  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1945 

13 

7 

20 

1946 

17 

6 

23 

1947 

20 

12 

32 

1948 

19 

17 

36 

1949 

24 

16 

40 

1950 

20 

10 

30 

1951 

13 

9 

22 

1952 

47 

29 

IG 

1953 

17 

7 

24 

1954 

21 

11 

32 

1955 

15 

4 

19 

In  terms  of  the  speculative  theory  being  advanced,  was 
there  any  event  in  1952,  or  rather  in  1951  when  these 
children  would  be  conceived,  which  could  account  for 
the  marked  rise  in  the  number  of  children  in  that  year — 
a  rise  which  is  the  more  striking  because  it  recurred 
within  an  age  group  which  was  due  for,  and  showed,  an 
over-all  deficiency.?  There  was  indeed  such  an  event  in 
that  and  the  immediately  preceding  year — the  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  peasants  in  recent  Chinese  history — 
the  carrv'ing  into  effect  of  the  land  redistribution. 

If  optimism  is  a  factor  influencing  the  rise  and  fall  of 
village  population,  then  the  present  situation  might 
justify  some  concern.  The  year  1955  shows  not  only  the 
lowest  increase  for  ten  years  but  more  significantly  the 
lowest  ratio  of  females  to  males.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  tendencies  revealed  by  Table  1  continue,  the  village 
should  experience  in  the  next  five  years  a  new  high 
ripple. 

In  order  to  see  what  will  be  the  results  in  future  years 
of  the  present  distribution  of  population,  I  have  made 
in  Table  5  a  projection  similar  to  that  given  in  Table  2. 
This  projection  shows  that  twenty  years  hence  the  popu- 
lation aged  over  21  years  should  differ  from  the  present 
population  in  that  age  range  only  to  the  extent  of  being 
one  person  fewer.  The  picture,  therefore,  is  still  one  of 
remarkable  stability.  Up  till  now  Communist  reforms 
and  the  reported  increase  in  material  prosperity  have  not 
disturbed  it,  any  flutter  in  the  breeding  rate  in  one  year 


being  offset  by  a  renewed  caution  in  the  next.  It  is  too 
soon  to  make  any  certain  prediction  of  the  effect  of  the 
social  changes.  Increasing  confidence  in  rising  prosperity 
and  peaceful  conditions  may  increase  the  number  of 
children.  But  for  the  adult  population  of  the  next  twenty 
years  only  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  can  alter  the 
present  demographic  picture. 

Population  Control 

The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the  census  is  the 
small  number  of  children.  In  1935  there  were  only  470 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  1.3  per  household. 
In  1956  there  were  438  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
1.2  per  household.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact 
figure  for  the  average  number  of  surviving  children  of 
parents  in  the  village  today  because  my  census  did  not 
record  children  who  had  moved  away  from  the  village 
when  they  reached  adulthood.  But  the  recorded  off- 
spring of  all  ages  averages  out  at  1.848. 

It  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Chinese  generally 
have  large  families.  Fei  pointed  out  that  although  large 
families  may  be  frequent  in  the  towns,  they  were  rare 
amongst  the  peasant  families,  at  least  in  the  region  of 
Kaihsienkung.  The  people,  he  said,  loved  their  children 
and  cared  for  them  as  well  as  they  could,  but  poverty 
severely  limited  the  number  they  could  have.  He  writes: 

The  total  area  of  cultivated  land  is  3,065  mow  or 
461  acres.  If  this  area  were  equally  allotted  to  360 
households,  it  would  mean  that  each  household  could 
only  occupy  a  piece  of  land  about  9.5  toow  or  1.2 
acres  in  size.  Each  mow  of  land  can  produce  in  a  nor- 
mal year  six  bushels  of  rice.  About  twenty-seven 
bushels  of  rice  is  needed  for  the  consumption  of  one 
man,  one  woman,  and  one  child.  In  other  words,  to 
obtain  sufficient  food,  a  family  needs  a  piece  of  land 
of  about  five  mozu.  The  present  size  of  land  holdings 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  provide  an  average  household 
with  a  normal  livelihood  which  requires  sufficient 
food  and  other  necessities.  The  pressure  of  population 
on  the  land  is  thus  a  strong  limiting  factor  on  the 
number  of  children.  For  example,  a  family,  with  a 
small  holding  of  nine  -^now,  will  face  a  serious  prob- 
lem if  a  second  boy  is  born.^® 

In  this  quotation  Fei  mentions  a  boy  specifically,  for 
the  birth  of  a  second  boy,  rather  than  a  girl,  would  create 
an  additional  problem  because  of  the  custom  regarding 
inheritance.  Under  this  custom  all  sons  received  a  share 
of  the  land  of  their  father.  If  the  land  were  barely  suf- 
ficient for  one  family,  neither  son  would  have  sufficient 
means  of  livelihood  after  the  land  division.  A  girl  as  a 
second  child  would  be  slightly  less  of  a  problem  because 
according  to  custom  girls  did  not  receive  land  in  inheri- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  for  reasons  to  be  stated,  boys 
were  strongly  favoured  as  first  children  and  very  many 
families  could  not  afford  more  than  a  first  child. 


15.     Ta  Ch'en,  Population  in  Modern  China,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  111.,   1946,  p.  +. 


16.     Fei,   op.  at.,  p.   33. 
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The  number  of  children  was  limited  by  two  practices — 
abortion  and  infanticide.  The  second  practice  allowed 
for  selection  according  to  its  sex  of  the  child  who  should 
live.  Female  children  were  more  often  killed  than  male 
children.  Fei  says  that  the  people  did  not  attempt  to 
justify  these  practices  and  admitted  that  they  were  bad, 
but  they  were  forced  to  them  by  necessity. 

Boys  were  favoured  over  girls  because  of  their  greater 
importance — an  importance  both  secular  and  spiritual, 
deriving  from  the  culture.  The  society  was  patrilineal 
and  largely  patrilocal.  If  parents  were  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  well  cared  for  in  their  old  age  in  their 
own  village,  it  was  important  for  them  to  have  a  son. 
To  a  son,  also,  bearing  his  own  name  in  a  culture  where 
names  were  symbolicallj^  highly  significant,  a  father  could 
pass  on  his  most  precious  possession,  his  farm,  the  centre 
of  lifelong  interest  and  emotional  attachment.  But,  no 
doubt  partly  as  a  reflection  of  the  actual  pattern  of  sec- 
ular life,  the  greatest  importance  of  a  son  was  conceived 
to  lie  in  his  spiritual  role.  He  was  the  earthly  representa- 
tive and  guardian  of  his  father  in  the  afterworld.  The 
prosperity  of  a  father  after  death  was  secured  by  his 
having  a  son  to  make  sacrifices  for  him,  a  duty  which 
could  not  be  carried  out  by  women. 

The  result  was  a  sex  ratio  in  regard  to  the  children 
weighted  strongly  on  the  male  side.  The  balance  was 
partially  redressed  at  later  ages  because  of  the  higher 
survival  rate  of  women,  but  the  over-all  ratio  in  the 
village  showed  a  considerable  preponderance  of  males. 

What  of  the  position  today.?  Table  6  compares  the 
sex  ratio  in  the  various  age  groups  in  1935  and  1956.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  is  even  more  in  favour  of 
males  now  than  it  was  when  Fei  made  his  study. 

The  small  number  of  children  per  family  and  the  un- 
balanced sex  ratio  make  it  clear  that  birth  control  is 
still  being  exercised.  Infanticide  was  prohibited  by  law 
when  the  Communists  came  to  power.  The  village 
leaders,  when  I  questioned  them,  were  emphatic  that 
it  was  no  longer  practised.  They  contrasted  the  "bad  old 
days"  when  newly  born  children  might  be  "thrown  into 
the  river"  with  the  happy  present  when  "everyone  wants 
to  have  children."  In  these  statements  they  were  cer- 
tainly reflecting  the  official  attitude  of  that  time.  It  is 
proof  of  the  new  high  degree  of  organisation  which  has 
come  to  the  whole  of  China  that  statements  made  in 
far  away  Peking  may  be  heard  very  nearly  contempor- 
aneously from  the  mouths  of  villagers  in  Kaihsienkung. 
When  in  April  1956  Premier  Chou-en-lai  was  talking  to 
a  small  group  of  people  including  myself,  in  Peking,  we 
questioned  him  about  the  population  problem  and  he 
dismissed  it  as  a  problem.  He  said: 


China  needs  population. 


No  difficulties  were  foreseen  because  population  was 
increasing  by  only  two  percent  annually  whereas  pro- 
duction was  increasing  by  ten  percent.  There  was  no  need 
for  birth  control,  he  said. 


Table  6 
Ratios  of  Males  to  Females  in  1935  and  1956 


1935 

1956 

Nos.   of  males 

Nos.   of  males 

Age  Group 

to  females 

Ratio 

to  females 

Ratio 

71  + 

4/15 

0.267 

13/23 

0.565 

66-70 

10/19 

0.526 

9/13 

0.692 

61-65 

14/32 

0.438 

17/18 

0.944 

56-60 

30/39 

0.769 

31/37 

0.838 

51-55 

40/38 

1.053 

42/30 

1.4 

46-50 

26/29 

0.897 

44/40 

1.1 

41-45 

45/38 

1.184 

47/36 

1.306 

36-40 

69/55 

1.255 

54/43 

1.256 

31-35 

64/45 

1.422 

56/50 

1.12 

26-30 

75/61 

1.23 

52/57 

0.912 

21-25 

63/52 

1.212 

90/74 

1.216 

16-20 

68/54 

1.259 

68/58 

1.172 

11-15 

72/61 

1.180 

66/36 

1.833 

6-10 

73/59 

1.237 

102/61 

1.672 

-  5 

118/87 

1.356 

113/60 

1.883 

TOTAL 

771/684 

1.127 

804/636 

1.264 

Infanticide  could  have  ceased  in  the  village  and  the 
population  still  be  kept  under  control  by  the  second 
practice  mentioned  by  Fei,  abortion,  although  this  also 
was  officially  discouraged.  However,  if  reliance  were 
being  placed  only  on  abortion,  this  should  have  resulted 
in  an  improvement  in  regard  to  recent  births  of  the 
ratio  between  males  and  females.  This  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  following  ratios  for  the  youngest  ages  in  the  vil- 
la":e  show: 


Age 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Ratio  of  Males 
to  Females 

L444 
1.621 
2.429 
1.818 

3.75 


The  over-all  ratio  in  the  age  group  —5,  comprising  112 
boys  and  60  girls,  is  1.867. 

The  fact  only  can  be  given  and  the  cause  left  to  specu- 
lation. If  infanticide  has  been  completely  abandoned, 
then  there  must  be  some  phj'sical  characteristic  of  the 
peasants,  or  of  their  diet,  giving  them  a  greater  capacity 
for  producing  males  than  females. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  peasants  of  Kaihsienkung  have 
a  facility,  in  regard  to  government  opinions  not  only  of 
repetition  but  of  anticipation.  Certainly  government 
opinion  has  changed  swiftly.  Although  the  Premier  of 
China  spoke  with  such  confidence  of  the  desirability  of 
a  larger  population,  measures  were  already  being  taken 
by  government  agencies  to  encourage  birth  control  and 
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since  then  these  first  moves  have  developed  into  an 
active  campaign.  A  recent  article  emanating  from  the 
JMinistry  of  Health  in  Peking  discusses  the  issue:" 

Unfortunately,  over  the  past  few  years  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Health  has  stressed  the  protection  of 
children  to  the  exclusion  of  other  factors.  Doctors 
were  not  allowed,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  to  give 
people  information  on  contraception,  and  no  contra- 
ceptive devices  were  on  public  sale  .  .  .  Some  looked 
at  the  matter  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  statistics. 
They  say  that  since  liberation  industrial  production 
has  risen  by  about  10  per  cent  a  year,  agricultural 
production  by  5  per  cent,  and  population  by  only  2.2 
per  cent.  Seeing  how  much  faster  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  are  increasing  than  popula- 
tion, they  say,  we  can  give  the  people  a  better  liveli- 
hood without  resorting  to  birth  control  .  .  .  But  the 
vast  majority  of  people — the  general  public,  popula- 
tion specialists,  doctors,  educationists,  members  of 
the  women's  federations,  the  trade  unions  and  the 
Youth  League — are  all  advocates  of  birth  control  .  .  . 
China  is  a  country  with  a  huge  population,  and  in  the 
past  her  economy  was  dreadfully  backward.  The  pre- 
sent rate  of  increase — over  10  millions  a  year — is 
bound  to  hamper  improvement  of  the  people's  lives 
and  the  provision  of  amenities  like  children's  hospi- 
tals, nurseries,  kindergartens  and  primary  schools. 

The   article   lists    and    comments   on    the   methods    of 
birth  control  which  are  being  advocated  :^^ 

1)  Contraception 

We  consider  this  the  most  important  method  of 
family  planning.  There  are  large  quantities  of  con- 
traceptive devices,  both  mechanical  and  chemical, 
manufactured  and  put  on  sale  at  reasonable  prices  . . . 

2)  Later  Marriage 

The  Marriage  Law  sets  the  lowest  age  for  mar- 
riage as  18  for  women  and  20  for  men.  That  ...  is 
largely  a  compromise  with  folk  custom.  Some  medical 
scientists  hold  that  women  should  marry  at  around 
25  and  men  around  30  .  .  .  Some  people  propose 
that  the  legal  marriageable  age  for  men  and  women 
should  be  raised  by  several  years.  The  disadvantages 
and  advantages  of  marrying  later  are  now  being  ex- 
plained to  the  young  people  .  .  . 

3)  Clinical  Abortion 

Strictly  speaking,  any  outside  interference  with  a 
normal  pregnancy  holds  risks  to  a  woman's  health, 
and  has  in  the  past  been  strictly  prohibited.  We  are 
now  spreading  the  knowledge  of  how  harmful  abor- 
tion is,  while  somewhat  relaxing  the  ban.  People  are 
not  encouraged  to  regard  abortion  as  a  contracep- 
tive method. 


17.  Chou  Ngo-fen,  "Birth  Control  in  China,"  People's  China,  No. 
11,   June,    1957,   Peking,    pp.   26-27. 

18.  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 


4)   Sterilisation 

We  consider  this  a  method  to  be  sparingly  used 
and  only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  No  application 
is  accepted  unless  it  has  the  unqualified  support  of 
both  husband  and  wife. 

Infanticide  is  still  prohibited  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
abortion  is  treated  with  caution.  However,  the  measures 
now  being  officially  advocated  have  been  decided  upon 
mainly  with  the  populations  in  towns  in  view.  The 
methods  of  the  people  of  Kaihsienkung  may  not  have 
government  approval.  But  clearly  the  people  have  no 
need  of  instruction  regarding  the  desirability  of  birth 
control. 

It  is  equally  clear  to  any  visitor  that  they  are  fond  of 
their  children.  The  children,  too,  are  getting  better  educa- 
tion and  apparently  better  general  care  than  did  the 
children  of  the  previous  generation,  when  Dr.  Fei  was 
in  the  village.  The  population  has  been  kept  stable  be- 
cause the  village  has  learnt  from  hard  experience  of  the 
need  to  keep  it  so.  There  is  no  sign  yet  that  the  lesson 
is  being  forgotten.  But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  a 
prediction  for  the  future.  The  new  social  order  is  still 
only  a  few  years  old,  and  a  generation  has  yet  to  grow 
up,  marry,  and  produce  its  children  within  it. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Family  and  the  Household 

The  basic  social  unit  in  the  village  is  the  chia,  which 
Fei  defines  as  an  expanded  family.  Basically  it  is  what 
is  sometimes  called  a  "stem  family."  The  nucleus  of  such 
a  group  is  always  a  husband  and  wife  and  their  children. 
As  the  children  marry,  one  remains  in  the  household  to 
procreate  a  new  generation,  so  continuing  the  family 
stem,  while  the  other  children  branch  away  upon  their 
marriages  to  join  the  households  of  their  spouses  or  begin 
new  households.  The  range  of  persons  living  within  such 
a  stem  family  may  therefore  extend  from  a  single  genera- 
tion to  three  or  even  four  generations — great-grandparents, 
grandparents,  parents,  and  children — but  it  should  not 
normally  include  more  than  a  single  complete  family  at 
any  generation  level. 

Normally  if  there  is  only  a  single  son  in  the  family  he 
will  remain  in  the  household  after  marriage,  even  though 
his  parents  be  still  comparatively  young.  But  if  there 
are  two  sons,  the  elder  will  normally  move  away  after 
his  marriage  and  leave  the  family  stem  to  be  perpetuated 
later  by  his  younger  brother.  Children,  both  male  and 
female,  who  do  not  marry  are  entitled  to  remain  in  the 
chia,  which  for  this  reason  often  has  in  it  a  brother  or 
sister  of  the  father  or  grandfather. 

A  certain  amount  of  deviation  from  the  normal  and 
the  ideal  does  occur.  Some  chia  do  not  contain  a  com- 
plete family.  Sometimes,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
a  woman  lives  on  in  the  household  with  her  children. 
Occasionally  upon  the  marriage  of  a  second  child  there 
may  be  not  immediate  division  of  the  chia  but  a  period 
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when  it  contains  two  families  of  the  same  generation. 
This  situation  is  rare,  however,  and  Fei  says  that  he 
found  only  10  percent  of  the  chia  in  the  village  with 
more  than  one  married  couple  at  any  generation  level. 
In  1956,  10.9  percent  of  chia  were  of  this  type.  Only  1.9 
percent  of  chia  had  more  than  one  married  couple  at  the 
same  generation  level,  and  only  1.3  percent  had  more 
than  one  married  couple  of  the  same  generation  each 
with  children.  Sometimes,  too,  a  chia  may  include  a  rela- 
tively remote  patrilineal  kinsman,  because  it  does  not 
lose  its  ties  with  those  who  branch  away  from  it  in  any 
generation  and  they  may  return  to  it  as  a  refuge  in  the 
face  of  the  break-up  of  their  own  chia}^ 

The  actual  size  of  households  in  the  village  in  1956 
ranged  from  one  person  to  nine  persons.  The  mean  size 
was  3.79  persons,  and  the  modal  size  four  persons.  The 
number  of  households  with  each  number  in  the  range 
is  shown  in  Table  7: 


Table  7 

No.  of  persons 

No.  of 

No. 

of  pi 

srsons  belonging 

in   household 

households 

to 

each 

household   size 

1 

30 

30 

2 

62 

124 

3 

62 

186 

4 

107 

428 

5 

SO 

250 

6 

40 

240 

7 

14 

98 

8 

6 

48 

9 

4 

375 

36 
1440 

The  chia  is  a  partrilineal  group.  The  stem  is  continued 
only  through  males,  daughters  as  they  marry  moving 
into  the  chia  of  their  husbands.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
may  be  made  if  there  are  daughters  and  no  sons.  Then 
the  daughter's  husband  may  agree  to  take  her  family 
name  and  join  her  chia,  thus  ensuring  a  fictional  con- 
tinuance of  the  patrilineal  line. 

Fei  makes  a  distinction  between  the  chia  and  the 
household,  which  he  defines  as  the  basic  territorial  group. 
The  former  is  a  kin  group;  the  latter  may  include  per- 
sons who  are  not  kin  and  who  have  not  been  made  kin 
by  adoption.  Thus  those  who  share  the  same  living  quar- 
ters  and   cooperate   in   the   same   economic   pursuits   are 


19.  The  description  of  the  chia  as  a  "stem  family"  may  not  seem 
to  accord  with  Fei's  description,  which  is  concerned  particularly 
with  the  divisions  which  may  occur  upon  marriage.  The  only 
division  which  he  specifies  as  normal,  however,  was  the  break-away 
of  the  elder  of  two  sons  in  a  family  upon  his  marriage.  In  the 
case  of  the  younger  of  two  sons,  Fei  says  that  he  could  if  he 
wished,  demand  a  further  division  of  the  chia  upon  his  marriage, 
but  he  does  not  say  that  this  usually  happened.  It  probably  hap- 
pened rarely,  for  Fei  says  that  in  families  where  there  was  one 
son  only  "he  will  demand  separation  from  his  parents  only  in  the 
case  of  serious  conflict"  (op.  cit.,  p.  67).  The  small  alteration  in 
the  number  of  households  over  the  period  of  twenty  years  strongly 
suggests  that  the  stem  family  is  the  typical  reality. 


not  necessarily  all  members  of  the  chia  which  forms  the 
centre  and  greater  part  of  the  group.  Such  extra  persons, 
Fei  says,  may  be  either  paying  guests,  apprentices  or 
employees.  The  second  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
chia  from  the  household  is  that  members  of  a  chia  may 
be  temporarily  absent,  working,  perhaps,  in  the  towns. 
During  their  absence  they  cannot  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  although  they  have  definite  eco- 
nomic relations  with  it.-" 

This  distinction  between  chia  and  household  should  be 
kept  in  mind  but  practically  it  is  not  of  much  signifi- 
cance, particularly  in  the  present  situation.  Even  in  1936 
Fei  found  only  twenty-eight  cases  of  persons  living  in 
households  who  were  not  chia  members.  Now  there  are 
no  such  cases,  the  conditions  which  accounted  for  them 
previously  having  changed.  The  number  of  chia  members 
temporarily  absent  has  also  decreased.  There  being  more 
work  in  the  village  and  an  assured  income,  supplementary 
work  in  the  towns  has  ended.  Those  who  do  go  away,  stay 
away  for  long  periods,  and  thus  have  few  economic  re- 
lations with  the  chia  they  have  left.  Thus,  for  most  of 
our  purposes,  we  can  speak  of  the  "household,"  regard- 
ing it  as  equivalent  in  most  cases  to  the  chia — which  may 
be  either  a  simple  family  or  a  family  expanded  mainly 
in  a  lineal  direction,  all  the  members  of  which  live  and 
eat  together. 

Fei  says  that  the  members  of  a  household  not  only 
lived  and  ate  together  but  also  worked  together.  This 
is  much  less  true  today,  since  family  work  in  the  fields 
has  been  largely  replaced  by  group  work  organised 
through  the  Agricultural  Cooperative.  But  the  household 
is  still  an  important  economic  unit.  It  has  common  prop- 
erty in  its  house,  its  furniture,  its  tools,  its  vegetable 
garden,  and  its  sheep.  It  has  a  joint  income  from  the 
Cooperative  and  provides  for  the  needs  of  all  its  mem- 
bers in  food,  clothing,  education  and  recreation  on  a 
joint  budget  administered  by  the  leading  member,  who  is 
generally  the  man  in  the  most  active  generation  level. 

Fei  says  that  in  1936  the  average  chia  in  the  village 
consisted  of  four  persons.  This  is  the  same  average  size 
as  now — a  further  indication  of  the  slightness  of  change 
in  village  population.  The  composition  of  all  the  375 
households  in  the  village  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
diagrams. 

The  Household  Budget 

The  staple  food  and  main  source  of  income  of  all  the 
village  households  is  grain — principally  rice,  but  also 
wheat.  At  the  time  of  Fei's  study  the  grain  was  grown 
directly  by  the  households;  today  it  is  grown  by  the 
Agricultural  Cooperative  and  divided  amongst  the  villag- 
ers according  to  the  amount  of  labour  they  have  con- 
tributed towards  its  production.  This  system  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  distribution  is  described  in  greater 
detail  later  on. 

I  obtained  figures  for  the  amount  of  grain  received  by 


20.     Ibid.,  pp.  95-97. 
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an  average  household  comprising  a  married  couple  both 
of  working  age  and  a  young  child.  A  household  of  this 
type  comprises,  in  the  terms  of  the  Cooperative,  one  and 
a  half  productive  workers,  for  a  man  averages  twice  the 
productive  work  of  a  married  woman  with  one  child.  In 
1955,  such  a  household  would  have  received,  if  the  total 
production  had  been  divided  up,  100  bushels  of  grain, 
this  being  a  combined  figure  for  rice  and  wheat.  In  fact, 
10  bushels  were  taken  as  a  contribution  to  the  state — or, 
in  other  words,  as  a  government  tax — and  16  bushels 
retained  by  the  Cooperative  to  cover  production  costs, 
new  equipment  and  seed,  and  to  provide  a  welfare  fund. 
Therefore  the  household  actually  received  74  bushels.  Of 
the  74  bushels  received,  it  was  said  that  40  bushels  were 
used  for  food  and  the  remaining  34  bushels  sold  to  pro- 
vide part  of  the  income  required  for  living  expenses. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  1955  consumption 
figure  of  40  bushels  with  that  estimated  by  Fei  as  the 
average  food  requirements  in  rice  of  villagers.  He  says^"^ 
that,  according  to  his  informants'  estimates,  the  quanti- 
ties of  rice  needed  for  the  annual  consumption  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  were  as  follows: 

Old  man  above  50  9       bushels 

Old  woman  above  40 IVi       " 

Adult  man  12  " 

Adult  woman  9  " 

Child  above  10  \Vi       " 

Fei  does  not  give  any  figure  for  a  child  below  ten.  Let 
us  assume,  therefore,  that  the  child  in  the  family  we  are 
considering  is  aged  ten.  Then  this  household  should  re- 
quire on  Fei's  estimate  2514   bushels. 

How,  then,  does  the  position  of  the  household  today 
compare  with  its  position  in  1936.?  Apparently  it  now 
has  14/4  bushels,  or  56.9  percent,  more  for  food  than 
it  had.  This  figure  must,  however,  be  qualified  to  some 
degree.  The  quantities  which  I  was  given  were  for  all 
the  grown  food  products  and  included  not  only  rice  but 
also  wheat  and  beans.  But  most  of  it  was  rice,  and  there- 
fore the  inclusion  of  the  other  products  would  not  affect 
the  figure  greatly.  A  more  important  qualification  is  that 
Fei  probably  based  his  estimate  of  consumption  needs 
upon  the  quantities  of  rice  actually  eaten.  This  would 
be  husked  rice,  whereas  the  quantities  which  I  was  given 
all  referred  to  unhusked  rice,  or  paddy.  Because  Fei  uses 
the  term  "rice"  throughout  his  book  without  discriminat- 
ing between  the  forms  of  the  grain  I  have  thought  it 
best  generally  to  use  the  term  also,  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  when  I  do  so  I  refer  to  "paddy,"  unless 
specifically  stated  otherwise  or  unless  the  context  makes 
it  clear  that  the  husked  grain  is  meant.  Since  paddy  loses 
about  15  percent  in  the  husking,  Fei's  figure  of  the  food 
requirements  of  the  family  should  be  raised  by  four 
bushels  to  2914  bushels  to  make  it  comparable  with  my 
figure.  This  would  reduce  the  proportional  improvement 
in  food  supply  to  35.6  percent  and  with  the  deduction  of 
the  10  percent  because  of  the  first  qualification  it  would 


become  approximately  25  percent.  Although  no  accuracy 
can  be  claimed  for  a  calculation  as  rough  as  this,  it  seems 
quite  likely  that  if  a  family  is  receiving  a  considerably 
greater  income  of  grain  it  would  expend  proportionately 
more  of  it  on  food. 

The  total  income  of  food  products  is  clearly  greater. 
Fei  states  that  the  rice  production  of  Kaihsienkung  in 
1936  was  18,000  bushels.  He  says  also  that  there  was  a 
small  supplementary  production  of  wheat.  Let  us  assess 
it  liberally  at  a  quarter  of  the  rice  production,  or  1,028 
bushels,  and  add  100  bushels  for  beans.  This  then  gives 
a  total  crop  production  of  19,128  bushels.  How  much  of 
this  total  would,  according  to  his  estimates  of  individual 
consumption,  be  required  as  food.? 

Taking  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  in  the  rele- 
vant age-groups  and  calculating  the  total  number  of 
bushels  they  would  require,  we  arrive  at  Table  8  based 
on  his  1935  census. 


Table  8 


Total 

Consump-    Consump- 
Consumption  tion  tion 

Age  Males        (bushels)      Females  (bushels)     (bushels) 


Over  50 

(men)  98  882        200 

Over  40 

(women) 
Adult 

(over  16)      410        4,920        277 
Over  10  72  324  61 

Under  10  191  382         146 


1,500        2,382 


2,493        7,413 
275  599 

292  674 


bushels  11, 


21.     Ihid.,  p.  125. 


On  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  consumption  suggested  by 
Fei,  therefore,  the  balance  of  the  1935  total  production 
left  after  food  requirements  had  been  met  would  be 
8,060  bushels,  or  approximately  42  percent. 

An  analysis  based  upon  the  individual  household  gives 
a  lower  surplus  over  food  requirements.  Fei  gives  no 
figure  comparable  to  the  one  we  have  for  the  income  in 
grain  received  by  a  household.  He  says,  however,  that 

The  total  number  of  adult  men,  the  real  or  potential 
workers  on  the  land,  between  15  to  55,  is  450. 

If  we  divide  the  total  productivity  of  village  lands  in  1935 
by  this  number  we  arrive  at  a  figure  of  43  bushels  per 
man.  Since  Fei  is  thinking  in  terms  of  the  men  doing  all 
the  agricultural  work,  this  is  the  amount  which  a  house- 
hold of  man,  woman,  and  young  child  would  receive. 
With  a  consumption  of  29/4  bushels,  this  household 
would  have  had  a  surplus  over  its  food  requirements  of 
approximately  31  percent.  The  1956  household,  with  an 
income  of  1(X)  bushels  and  a  consumption  of  40  bushels, 
has  a  surplus  of  60  percent. 

The  relative  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  1956 
household  in   regard   to  its  agricultural  income   appears 
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to  be  even  greater  than  this  because  of  the  smaller  de- 
ductions made  from  the  income.  We  have  seen  that  of 
the  100  bushels  constituting  the  gross  income  of  the 
household,  10  bushels  go  as  government  tax  and  16 
bushels  go  to  the  Cooperative,  leaving  a  net  income  of 
74  bushels.  In  1936,  some  of  the  43  bushels  which  then 
appeared  to  constitute  the  gross  income  of  the  household 
would  also  probably  have  gone  as  government  tax,  but, 
as  Fei  gives  no  figure  for  the  amount,  we  shall  leave  it 
out  of  account.  A  much  larger  deduction  went  to  pay  the 
absentee  landlords.  Again  Fei  gives  no  definite  figure  for 
the  amount  yielded  up  by  the  peasants  in  193S  as  rent 
to  the  landlords.  He  says,  however,  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  subsoil  of  the  village  farms"-  is  owned  by  absentee 
landlords  (p.  191)  and  that  the  rent  paid  on  the  leasing 
of  that  land  averages  about  40  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. This  would  be  equivalent  to  about  26.3  percent 
of  the  total  production  on  all  village  land.  On  this  basis 
11  bushels  of  the  43  received  by  the  family  in  1936  would 
have  gone  to  the  landlords,  leaving  32  bushels. 

On  these  figures,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
household  in  1956  received  a  net  agricultural  income  131 
percent  greater  than  it  received  in  1936.  This  percentage 
is  derived  from  the  figure  of  74  bushels  for  1956  compared 
with  the  figure  of  43  bushels  for  1936.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  increase  is  really  as  great  as  this. 
I  think  it  likely  that  the  figure  for  1936  is  too  low.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  because,  although  it  accords 
with  the  information  Fei  gives  regarding  the  productivity 
of  the  land  and  the  levies  imposed  upon  the  people,  it 
does  not  accord  so  well  with  the  information  which  he 
gives  regarding  a  household's  monetary  income  and  ex- 
penditure. But  even  if  the  comparative  increase  in  agri- 
cultural income  is  not  as  great  as  the  above  figures  imply, 
it  is  undoubtedly  considerable.  We  estimated  earlier  that 
it  is  not  less  than  60  percent  and  may  well  be  as  high 
as  100  percent. 

Also  the  most  important  difference  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  households  in  the  village  has  yet  to  be 
stated.  It  is  that  every  household  has  an  assured  income 
apportioned  more  or  less  to  its  needs.  In  1936,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  households  were  poor  but  there  were  some 
which,  by  local  standards,  were  rich.  Fei  gives  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  land 
held  by  households  in  full  ownership. 

Many  households,  he  says,  had  surplus  labour  but  not 
enough  land.  Therefore  they  became  lessees  and  tenants. 
Today  all  the  households  work  the  Cooperative  land,  and 
receive  a  return  in  terms  of  their  labour.  They  thus  have 
a  new  security  dependent  upon  their  energy.  The  welfare 


Amount  of  land  (mozvs)         Percentage  of  Households 


22.  The  statement  which  Fei  makes  on  p.  192  that  "about  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  village  have  less  than  lU  mo-ic  or 
1.5  acres  of  their  own  land"  is  likely  to  be  confusing  unless  it  is 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  immediately  preceding  table.  He 
has  previously  stated,  on  p.  170,  that  if  the  land  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  workers,  each  would  get  only  6.6  rnoiv.  As  there 
are  less  than  two  adult  male  workers  in  the  average  c/iia,  the 
total  amount  available  on  even  distribution  would  not  be  much 
more  than  10  moiu.  Therefore  the  amount  not  owned  would  be 
small.  But  the  table  shows  that,  in  fact,  75.8  of  r/iia  have  less 
than  +  rnoiu. 


50-70 

0.6 

30-49 

0.7 

15-29 

0.9 

10-14 

4.0 

5-9 

18.0 

0-4 

75.8 

fund  held  by  the  Cooperative  is  used  to  provide  assistance 
to  households  hampered  by  sickness  or  by  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  old  people  or  young  children. 

What  does  the  household  do  with  the  grain  which  it 
does  not  eat.?  It  can  sell  it  to  the  state.  The  household  we 
are  considering  has  a  surplus  34  bushels.  The  selling  price 
of  paddy  is  four  yuan  per  bushel.  Assuming  that  all 
the  surplus  is  paddy,  the  sale  will  yield  the  household  136 
yuan.  If  it  finds  itself  short  later,  it  can  buy  some  back 
again  in  the  form  of  rice,  which  sells  in  the  village  stores 
at  0.13  yuan  per  catty,  or  6.50  yuan  per  bushel.^^ 

Some  selling  of  grain  to  the  state  is  obligatory.  Under 
the  arrangements  in  force  in  1956,  the  rated  output  of 
each  grain  field  was  fixed  a  little  lower  than  the  rate  in 
1955.  Based  on  the  rated  output,  the  amount  of  grain 
to  be  sold  was  fixed  in  advance  at  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  surplus  which  should  have  been  left  after 
production  costs,  seed,  and  food  requirements  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  exact  percentage  did  not  matter  very  much, 
because  in  fact  all  the  surplus  grain  was  sold  to  the  state. 
No  loss  was  involved  to  the  peasants  because  the  state 
competes  on  the  market  for  grain  not  compulsorily  sold 
to  it  and  thus  the  state  price  was  equal  to  that  obtain- 
able otherwise.  It  may,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  there 
are  important  differences  in  price  in  some  areas  and  at 
some  times,  but  this  did  not  appear  to  be  so  in  the  Kaih- 
sienkung  area  in  1956,  and  the  nature  of  the  marketing 
facilities  available  to  the  villagers  made  it  most  economi- 
cal for  them  to  sell  to  the  state  agency. 

Another  source  of  income  is  from  silk.  The  changed 
nature  of  the  silk  industry  from  the  time  of  Fei's  study 
is  described  later.  According  to  his  figures  an  average 
household  in  1936  received  45  yuan.  If  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  some  of  that  amount  must  have  gone 
on  production  expenses,  this  income  appears  much  the 
same  as  the  amount  of  net  income  which  I  was  told  a 
family  of  the  size  we  are  discussing  received  from  the 
silk  production  of  the  Cooperative — 35.40  yuan. 

Two  other  sources  of  income  for  the  family  were  given 
to  me.  Sheep,  pigs  and  fishing  yielded  49  yuan,  and  the 
sale  of  chickens,  ducks,  eggs  and  vegetables  might  yield 
30  yuan.  The  total  income  received  would  therefore  be 
240.40  yuan. 

Expenditure 

Comparisons  of  income  and  expenditure  between  1936 


23.  The  selling  price  of  rice  in  Peking  early  in  1957  was 
14-0.18  yuan  (5-6  pence)  per  pound.  (Chhia  Reconstrnrts,  March, 
1957,  p.  25.) 
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and  1956  are  extremely  difficult  because  of  the  changing 
value  of  money.  The  exchange  rate  of  the  Chinese  yuan, 
or  dollar,  in  1956  was  6.9  to  the  pound  sterling.  In  1936, 
it  appears  to  have  been  15.8  to  the  pound  sterling.  The 
real  relationship  between  the  two  currencies  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  assessed  with  any  accuracy  from  these  rates.  By 
comparing  prices  mentioned  by  Fei — such  as  the  price  of 
rice,  mulberry  leaf,  and  items  of  household  expenditure — 
with  the  prices  paid  by  the  villagers  today,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  1936  yuan  and  the  1956  yuan 
are  roughly  equal  in  value.  This  may  be  an  erroneous 
conclusion.  But  lacking  any  better  information,  I  can  only 
give  the  figures  for  each  year  unadjusted  and  make  my 
comparison  on  that  basis.  There  is  at  least  the  advantage 
in  giving  unadjusted  figures  that  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  any  reader  who  does  get  more  accurate  information 
on  currency  values  to  make  the  adjustment. 

Fei  gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
monetary  expenditure  on  the  various  items  required  by 
an  average  household  to  meet  the  minimum  satisfactory 
living  requirements:"* 


1.    Things  bought  from  the  market: 
Foodstuffs 
Vegetables  and  miscellaneous  30 


Yuan 
47 


Sugar 

Salt 
Clothing  materials 
Presents 
Fuel,  light,  etc. 
House  and  boat  oiling 
Tools  and  fertiliser 

2.  Land  tax 

3.  Periodic  expenses 

TOTAL 


30 
10 
36 
20 

10...  153 
10 
SO 
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hands.-"  The  people  went,  he  says,  to  the  neighbouring 
province,  Chekiang,  to  transport  goods  in  their  own  boats 
to  towns  along  the  coast.  From  this  work  a  household 
could  gain  perhaps  40  yuan  a  year. 

Even  this  additional  40  yuan  would  leave  a  deficit  of 
probably  at  least  50  yuan.  With  hardship,  such  a  deficit 
could  be  borne,  at  least  for  a  time.  Fei's  budget  includes 
an  item  termed  "periodic  expenses"  assessed  at  50  yuan. 
These  expenses  would  be  those  required  for  marriages, 
funerals,  and  so  on,  and  with  luck  or  to  some  extent  by 
design  they  might  be  delayed  for  years.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  demand  would  come.  Apparently  the  only  re- 
maining way  the  expenses  could  then  be  met  was  by 
taking  a  further  mortgage  on  the  land.  By  1936,  there 
was  little  scope  left  for  this. 

Today  the  position  differs  in  many  respects.  Some  of 
the  items  of  expenditure  which  Fei  budgeted  are  no  longer 
required.  The  taxes  are  deducted  before  the  income  is  re- 
ceived. Some  of  the  tools  and  all  the  purchased  fertiliser 
are  provided  by  the  Cooperative.  The  nature  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  food  has  altered.  It  is  noticeable,  and  sur- 
prising at  first  glance,  that  Fei  listed  vegetables  as  one 
of  the  three  named  items  of  food  which  were  bought.  He 
explains  the  situation  when  he  tells  us  the  village  was 
only  partially  self-supporting  in  this  respect.-^  The  people, 
he  says,  had  only  very  small  gardens  adjacent  to  the 
houses  and  limited  space  under  the  mulberry  trees  for 
growing  vegetables.  They  were  largely  dependent  on  the 
supply  of  vegetables  from  neighbouring  villages  along 
Lake  Tai  where  vegetable  cultivation  had  become  a 
speciality. 

Apparently  shortage  of  land  was  only  a  part  of  the 
explanation  of  this  situation.  It  was  at  least  aggravated 
by  the  seasonal  migration  of  workers  to  the  towns.  One 
person  in  the  village  said  to  me. 


Fei  says  that  very  many  of  the  villagers  were  unable  to 
earn  nearly  this  amount  by  work  within  the  village. 
Farmers  who  were  not  tenants  might  obtain  on  the  aver- 
age about  822  yuan  from  the  sale  of  surplus  grain.  An- 
other 45  yuan  might  be  received  from  the  silk  industry 
and  30  yuan  from  sheep.  These  are  the  only  sources  of 
village  income  he  mentions — making  a  total  of  97  yuan. 
Probably  he  overlooked  some  items,  such  as  income  from 
poultry,  but  it  seems  clear  that  many  households  were 
far  short  of  the  amount  required  for  minimum  satisfactory 
living  standards — probably  to  the  extent  of  at  least  100 
yuan.  There  were  two  ways  of  alleviating  this  situation. 
The  men  might  seek  work  outside  the  village  during  the 
slack  season  in  agriculture.  One  form  of  such  work  which 
Fei  describes  was  acting  as  trading  agents  or  transport 


2+.     Fei,   op.   cit.,  p.   137. 

25.  This  table  differs  from  that  given  by  Fei  {op.  cit.,  p.  137)  in 
that  the  item  "Expenses  in  the  silk  industry"  has  been  eliminated. 
He  says  on  p.  202  that  this  industry  gives  a  profit  of  45  yuan, 
so  presumably  the  expenses  are  deducted  from  the  gross  income. 


Not  enough  vegetables  were  planted  before  because 
the  people  were  so  poor  that  after  the  autumn  har- 
vest they  went  to  try  to  get  outside  earnings,  even 
to  be  beggars  in  the  cities. 

The  seasonal  migration  has  now  ended.  Two  grain  crops 
a  year  are  grown  on  village  land  and,  except  perhaps  for 
a  few  special  items  such  as  some  kinds  of  fruit  and 
nuts  and  possibly  mushrooms,  the  people  are  more  than 
self-supporting  in  vegetables.  They  spend  as  much,  or 
more  on  food,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  it  goes  on  items 
such  as  meat  and  semi-luxury  foods. 

I  was  given  the  following  estimate  of  expenditure  for 
a  household  of  man,  wife  and  young  child. 

The  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  is  therefore 
32.40  yuan.  Some  items  listed  on  Fei's  expense  account 
are  not  listed  on  the  above  account — namely  expenses 
for  fuel,  for  presents  and,  especially,  for  periodic  expenses. 
These  expenses  may  be  covered  on  my  budget  partly 
by  the  more  general  items  such  as  "guests"  and  partly 
by  the   surplus.  On  the  other  hand,  the   above  budget 


26.  Fei,   up.  lil.,  pp.  238-23y. 

27.  Ihid.,  p.   126. 
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Yuan 

Food 

72 

Clothing 

60 

House  repair,  etc. 

20 

Personal  necessities 

10 

Medicine 

10 

School  fees  for  child 

6 

Guests 

30 

TOTAL 


208  yuan 


makes  allowance  for  items  not  included  by  Fei — personal 
necessities,  medicine,  and  school  fees. 

The  two  budgets  are  thus  not  comparable  in  detail  but 
a  genei'al  comparison  brings  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  household  is  much  better  off  today  than  in  1936. 
There  is,  too,  now  very  little  deviation  in  household  situa- 
tion from  the  average.  There  are  no  longer  a  few  richer 
hoiKicholds  and  many  poorer.  In  1956,  nearly  all  the 
households  could  still  be  called  poor.  There  was  little 
to  spare  on  the  budget.  Additions  to  the  family  above 
one  or  two  young  children  must  still  have  been  regarded 
as  an  economic  trial,  and  projected  expenditure  out  of  the 
ordinary  made  the  basis  of  careful  calculation.  But  the 
Deople  appeared  to  have  enough  for  their  everyday  needs 
and  just  a  little  to  spare,  and  they  were  eating  better  and 
more  varied  food. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Village  Living 

Fei  describes  the  meals  of  the  people  as  he  saw  them 
in  1936.  There  were  three  meals  a  day — in  the  morning, 
at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  the  women 
would  rise  first  to  prepare  a  breakfast  of  rice  porridge 
and  some  preserved  salty  cabbage,  the  porridge  being 
made  by  boiling  in  water  the  dried  rice  crust  from  the 
evening  meal  of  the  previous  day.  Lunch  would  some- 
times be  carried  by  the  workers  to  the  fields,  but  if  not 
it  was  the  big  meal  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  whole 
household  would  take  dinner  together.  Usually  they  had 
it  in  the  front  room,  but  in  the  summer  on  fine  days  it 
was  taken  outside,  and  Fei  gives  a  charming  description 
of  the  scene: 

...  it  is  very  impressive  to  walk  in  the  street  on  a 
summer  evening.  The  street  is  lined  by  a  row  of 
tables.  Neighbours  talk  with  each  other  while  they 
are  eating  at  their  own  table.  All  the  members  of  the 
household  sit  around  the  same  table,  except  the 
woman  who  is  busy  in  the  kitchen  and  serves  the 
table.-** 

At  the  table  the  members  of  the  household  had  defi- 
nite positions.  The  head  of  the  household  sat  at  the 
"upper  side,"  facing  south.  The  next  most  senior  members 
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sat  on  the  left  side,  facing  west,  and  those  male  persons 
junior  to  them  on  the  right,  or  eastern  side.  The  women, 
especially  the  daughter-in-law,  took  the  lower  side,  or 
had  their  food  in  the  kitchen.  The  evening  meal  was  par- 
ticularly important  for  the  father  and  child,  for  it  was 
often  the  first  time  of  the  day  they  were  together.  The 
father  had  a  disciplinarj^  role  and  the  child  was  obliged 
to  be  careful  of  his  manner  of  eating  in  his  presence, 
generally  staying  silent  and  taking  care  not  to  complain 
about  the  food  or  show  a  preference  for  certain  dishes. 

Fei  says  that  during  the  period  of  agricultural  work 
the  dinner  was  comparatively  rich,  often  with  meat  and 
fish,  but  that  at  ordinary  times  meat  was  not  very  often 
served.  I  called  on  a  number  of  households  at  mealtimes 
in  order  to  see  what  they  were  eating  in  1956.  It  was 
late  spring.  Many  households  were  having  meat  and 
fish,  and  I  was  told  such  food  was  common  at  every  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

One  household  which  I  visited  had  eaten  that  day  as 
follows: 
Breakfast:  boiled  rice,  beans,  fish  and  a  salted  vegetable. 

Green  tea. 
Mid-day  vieal:  the  same  as  for  breakfast. 
Evening  tneal:    rice   porridge,  beans,   fish    and   a   salted 

vegetable  of  different  variety  from  the  morning.  Green 

tea. 

This  household  may  have  been  atypical  in  having  tea 
with  all  its  meals.  The  area  around  Lake  Tai  produces 
some  famous  and  delightful  green  tea  but  it  is  expensive. 
When  I  called  on  households  in  the  evenings  I  was  several 
times  given  tea,  but  then  I  was  a  guest.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  served  along  with  a  dish  of  green  peas  freshly 
cooked  in  their  pods,  which  we  shelled  and  ate  as  we 
talked.  Once,  when  there  was  apparently  no  tea  in  the 
house  we  were  served  hot  water,  which  is  a  common 
drink  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  a  household  is  indicated  in  the  general 
descriptions  of  activities  given  throughout  this  account 
of  village  life.  To  relate  the  general  descriptions  to  actual 
households,  two  samples  may  be  given  of  occupations 
during  the  day  of  members  of  households  which  I  visited 
in  the  evening. 

The  first  sample  comprised  a  household  made  up  of 
a  newly-married  couple  and  the  husband's  mother.  The 
husband  had  spent  the  morning  dredging  up  mud  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stream.  This  is  a  very  frequent  occupa- 
tion of  men  prior  to  and  during  the  planting  season.  The 
mud  is  scooped  into  a  basket  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
the  lid  being  closed  when  the  basket  is  full  by  means  of 
a  wooden  lever  running  the  length  of  the  pole.  The  lid  is 
released  again  when  the  basket  is  drawn  up  over  the 
centre  portion  of  the  boat,  allowing  the  mud  to  fall.  The 
operation  is  continued  until  the  boat  is  laden  to  the  water- 
line.  The  boat  is  then  rowed  to  a  discharging  point  on  the 
bank  and  the  mud  shovelled  on  to  a  suspended  sheet  of 
sacking,  which  allows  it  to  drain.  Later  it  is  carried  to 
a  place  near  the  fields  where  it  is  mixed  with  grass.  The 
mixture  forms  a  rich  compost  which  in  due  course  is 
spread  on  the  fields. 

The    husband    spent    the    afternoon    hoeing    mulberry 
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trees.  The  wife  spent  the  whole  day  cutting  grass  from 
the  banks  between  the  fields  and  along  the  stream.  Half 
of  this  grass  went  to  feed  the  household's  sheep.  The  other 
half  was  used  for  mixing  with  river  mud.  The  husband's 
mother  was  engaged  for  the  whole  day  upon  care  of  silk- 
worms. 

The  second  sample  was  a  household  comprising  just  a 
man  and  his  wife,  both  rather  elderly.  In  the  morning 
the  husband  planted  rice.  In  the  afternoon  he  threshed 
wheat  in  the  building  used  by  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive for  the  purpose.  His  wife  cut  grass  in  the  morning, 
all  of  which  she  said  would  be  eaten  by  their  two  sheep 
in  one  day.  In  the  afternoon  she  rested  at  home.  When 
Fei  was  in  the  village,  the  cutting  of  grass  devolved 
mainly  upon  children  if  there  were  any  in  the  household. 
Children  still  often  do  this  work  but  with  many  of  them 
at  school  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  adults  have  propor- 
tionally more  of  it  to  do.  In  this  particular  household, 
there  were  unfortunately  no  children  to  help  at  all. 

Except  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  grass  cut  by  the  first 
woman  was  used  for  making  manure,  neither  of  these 
samples  show  women  engaging  in  agricultural  activity. 
It  is,  however,  quite  common  for  women  to  do  so.  They 
may  even  perform  heavy  work  such  as  ploughing.  This 
is  a  marked  difference  from  the  time  when  Fei  made 
his  study.  He  remarks  that  women  in  the  village  did  not 
go  to  the  farm  but  worked  almost  all  the  day  in  the 
house.  But  although  women  do  now  take  part  in  the 
agricultural  work,  the  major  part  of  the  time  of  most  of 
them  is  still  spent  in  activities  within  the  residential 
area.  Especially  if  they  are  unmarried  or  without  young 
children  they  will  at  the  appropriate  season  be  engaged 
in  care  of  the  silkworms,  either  gathering,  drying  and 
sorting  mulberry  leaves  for  them,  or  tending  them  in  the 
special  buildings  where  they  are  kept.  Married  women 
are  more  often  engaged  around  the  house,  cooking,  pre- 
paring vgetables  for  salting  perhaps,  and  caring  for  their 
children. 

The  care  of  the  children  is  the  most  important  of 
these  tasks.  The  mothers  generally  appeared  to  be  solic- 
itous for  their  children.  They  were,  naturally,  solicitous 
too  at  the  time  of  Fei's  study,  but  then  the  solicitude 
sometimes  took  a  peculiar  form.  In  Kaihsienkung  chil- 
dren were  especially  valued  because  they  were  so  few. 
But  with  the  value  came  its  obverse,  the  fear  of  loss, 
and  the  fear  was  the  greater  in  Kaihsienkung  because  so 
many  children  died.  Furthermore,  says  Fei,  the  spirits 
who  killed  them  preferred  the  most  highly  regarded 
children — not  beneficently  as  we  imply  when  we  say  that 
those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young  but  because  they 
were  sadistic.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  the 
love  felt  for  children  by  an  outward  show  of  indifference. 

This  appears  to  be  less  true  today.  Some  of  the  prac- 
tices for  which  Fei  gives  the  above  explanation  still 
continue.  For  instance,  an  infant's  hair  is  shaved  off 
and  he  is  given  a  personal  name  by  his  maternal  uncle 
which  may  be  a  term  of  abuse, 

.  .  .  such  as  dog,  cat,  or  monk.^' 


But  young  mothers  whom  I  saw  were  obviously  proud 
of  their  infants  and  when  they  took  them  out  in  public 
in  the  evening,  to  gossip  with  neighbours  when  the  day's 
work  was  done,  they  had  them  dressed  in  the  brightest 
colours.  The  change  in  behaviour  may  reflect  not  so  much 
a  change  in  basic  supernatural  beliefs  as  a  slightly  better 
income. 

As  the  infant  grows  older,  novelty  passes  into  nor- 
malcy and  affection  may  take  the  form  of  a  hardly  con- 
scious solicitude,  rarely  demonstrative  except  at  times 
of  crisis.  At  least  this  appeared  to  be  so  from  what  I  saw 
of  parents  and  children.  I  could  in  fact  see  only  a  small 
amount  of  parental  behaviour,  but  I  made  enquiries 
which  seemed  to  confirm  Fei's  account. 

He  says  that  during  the  child's  infancy,  its  father  was 
only  an  assistant  of  its  mother  and  an  occasional  play- 
mate of  it.  The  husband  would  take  over  a  part  of  his 
wife's  work,  even  in  the  kitchen,  to  relieve  her  when  she 
was  nursing  the  child,  the  period  of  whose  suckling  lasted 
for  three  years  or  more  and  who  was  fed  whenever  it 
cried.  As  the  child  became  older,  the  father's  influence 
over  it  increased.  In  the  case  of  boys,  the  father  was  the 
source  of  discipline;  less  so  in  the  case  of  girls.  The 
mother  was  more  or  less  indulgent  and  when  a  child  was 
mischievous  she  might  not  punish  it  directly  but  threaten 
to  tell  its  father.  If  the  father  did  punish  the  child,  he 
usually  beat  it. 

Very  often  in  the  evening  a  big  stonn  will  burst  out 
in  a  house  and  show  that  a  child  is  being  beaten  by 
a  bad-tempered  father.  As  a  rule  this  is  ended  by 
mediation  of  the  mother.  Sometimes,  the  result  is  a 
dispute  between  husband  and  wife.^'^ 

No  doubt  beating  is  still  a  frequent  method  of  disci- 
plining the  village  children,  although  I  did  not  see  any 
instances  of  it.  But  it  may  well  be  less  frequent  than  in 
Fei's  time  in  the  village.  New  ideas  propagated  by  the 
regime  discourage  it  and  these  ideas,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  the  newspaper  and  direct  teaching, 
have  already  had  an  effect  on  villagers'  attitudes.  China 
is  deliberately  shifting  the  balance  of  her  generations.  A 
new  importance  is  given  to  the  young.  It  is  not  true,  as 
some  reports  circulating  in  the  West  suggest,  that  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  disregard  their  parents'  authority 
and  control.  Filial  respect,  if  no  longer  filial  piety,  is  still 
a  fundamental  concept  of  the  morality  taught  to  the 
children  both  formally  and  informally.  A  child  should 
defer  to  his  parents,  and  the  children  of  Kaihsienkung 
seemed  highly  obedient.  But  propaganda  emphasises  that 
equally  the  parents  should  respect  the  child,  seek  to  under- 
stand it  and  be  kind  to  it. 

The  children  when  old  enough  help  in  the  household 
tasks.  If  there  is  a  younger  child  in  the  family,  the  elder 
child  has  much  of  the  responsibility  for  looking  after  it, 
and  often  carries  it  round  on  his  or  her  back.  Primarily 
the  responsibility  falls  upon  a  girl,  but  if  there  is  no  girl 
in  the  family  old  enough  it  will  fall  upon  a  boy.  Older 


29.     Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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children  also  take  part  in  economic  activities,  the  boys 
more  often  than  the  girls  going  to  the  fields  and  girls 
participating  more  often  in  work  around  the  house,  such 
as  sorting  the  mulberry  leaves,  sewing,  cooking,  emptying 
latrines  and  feeding  the  sheep.  One  of  the  jobs  is  to  feed 
the  chickens.  In  order  that  no  mistake  may  be  made  and 
the  wrong  ones  fed,  a  household  often  dyes  its  chickens 
a  distinctive  colour  with  the  result  that  the  various  little 
flocks  give  a  splash  of  gaiety  to  the  village  streets. 

Fei  speaks  of  a  gradual  continuous  process  whereby  a 
child  as  it  grows  enters  more  and  more  into  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  community  until  finally  it  becomes 
a  full  adult  member  with  a  role  appropriate  to  its  sex. 
The  process  is  less  continuous  today  because  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  village  school.  The  place  of 
the  school  in  the  community  is  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

Marriage 

In  the  lives  of  the  children  and  in  the  lives  of  house- 
holds marriage  is  an  event  of  high  significance,  in  Kaih- 
sienkung  as  everywhere.  The  household  itself  stems  from 
it,  for  either  it  makes  a  new  household  completely  or  it 
perpetuates  an  old  household  for  a  further  generation. 
Therefore  the  values  and  conduct  associated  with  mar- 
riage have  most  important  implications  for  the  com- 
munity. And  in  no  other  aspect  of  village  life  has  the 
change  been  so  striking.  It  is  possibly  less  radical  than 
official  statements  suggest,  but  it  is  great  nevertheless. 

Fei  decribes  the  form  which  marriage  took  in  Kaih- 
sienkung  in  1936.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  parents 
and  the  couple  were  usually  not  even  acquainted  with 
each  other.  If  they  were  acquainted,  they  had  to  avoid 
each  other  after  the  engagement  was  fixed.  There  was 
thus  no  free  choice  and  no  courtship.  The  arrangements 
were  generally  made  early  in  a  child's  life,  when  it  was 
six  or  seven  years  old.  The  reason  for  the  early  arrange- 
ment was  the  wish  to  secure  for  a  girl  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  the  competition  for  the  most  favoured  boys. 

A  woman  matchmaker  was  employed  to  make  the 
arrangements.  Her  first  action  was  to  ascertain  the  year, 
month,  date  and  hour  of  the  birth  of  the  girl.  This  infor- 
mation was  written  in  eight  characters  on  a  piece  of  red 
paper.  The  matchmaker  took  the  paper  to  the  household 
of  an  eligible  boy  and  laid  it  before  the  kitchen  god, 
explaining  her  mission.  A  boy  of  an  ordinary  family  usually 
received  more  than  one  such  red  paper  at  a  time.  The 
parents  were  thus  able  to  make  a  choice.  They  generally 
did  so  in  effect,  but  not  openly  and  often  not  consciously 
and  always  in  a  manner  which  laid  the  responsibility 
outside  them.  The  boy's  mother  took  the  papers  to  a  pro- 
fessional fortune-teller  who  would  answer  questions,  ac- 
cording to  a  system  of  calculations  based  on  the  eight 
characters,  as  to  the  compatibility  of  a  girl  with  the 
members  of  the  boy's  household.  He  would  suggest  the 
relative  merits  of  each  girl,  tactfully  leaving  his  client 
to  express  her  real  attitude.  When  he  had  learnt  this 
attitude,  he  would  usually  give  a  decision  in  accord  with 
it.  Even  if  the  fortune-teller  gave  a  judgment  against  the 


wishes  of  the  boy's  mother,  which  were  often  expressed 
uncertainly,  she  was  not  bound  to  take  this  as  final.  She 
could  seek  a  further  consultation  with  the  same  fortune- 
teller, or  go  to  another.  When  the  final  choice  was 
reached,  it  was  still  disguised  under  the  form  of  a  super- 
natural judgment,  and  thus  the  mother  could  feel  free 
from  blame  if  the  marriage  proved  unsatisfactory.  The 
chief  qualities  a  mother  had  in  mind  in  considering  a 
girl  as  a  possible  future  daughter-in-law  were  physical 
health  to  ensure  posterity,  and  skill  in  the  silk  industry. 

When  a  prospective  girl  had  been  selected,  the  match- 
maker would  then  seek  to  persuade  the  girl's  parents  to 
accept  the  match.  For  the  sake  of  form,  these  parents 
would  at  first  refuse  the  proposal,  but  would  soon  con- 
sent. There  ensued  a  period  of  bargaining  between  the 
two  sets  of  parents  with  the  matchmaker  as  a  go-between. 
The  girl's  parents  would  make  exorbitant  demands  for 
gifts  which  the  boy's  parents  would  resist  until  finally 
a  marriage  gift  comprising  money,  dress,  and  ornaments 
to  a  total  value  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  yuan  would 
be  agreed  upon.  Although  the  bargaining  was  hotly  con- 
tested, with  the  parents  behaving  "like  enemies"  to  one 
another,  Fei  says  it  would  be  far  from  correct  to  regard 
the  bargaining  as  a  kind  of  economic  transaction.  The  gift 
was  not  a  compensation  to  the  girl's  parents,  for  they 
did  not  retain  it.  If  they  were  not  to  be  shamed,  they 
were  obliged  to  match  it  with  a  dowry  of  at  least  equal 
value.  Both  the  gift  and  the  dowry  were  taken  to  the 
household  in  which  the  girl  would  live — either  that  of 
her  husband's  parents  or  a  new  separate  household — for 
her  use.  The  gift  would  be  sent  on  three  ceremonial  oc- 
casions between  the  time  of  the  betrothal  and  the  mar- 
riage. 

Fei  says  the  bargaining  had  a  twofold  meaning.  Firstly, 
it  was  a  psychological  expression  of  the  conflict  between 
mother-love  and  patrilineal  descent. 

As  the  people  put  it,  "We  cannot  let  them  have  our 
girls  without  making  a  fuss."^"- 

Secondly,  the  marriage  gift  and  the  dowry  were,  in  fact, 
the  contributions  of  the  parents  on  both  sides  to  provide 
the  material  basis  for  the  new  family  and  a  periodic  re- 
newing of  the  material  basis  of  the  household  for  each 
generation.  Far  from  being  a  gain  to  the  parents  of  the 
girl,  her  marriage  meant  a  severe  loss  to  them.  They  lost 
not  only  her  services,  but  the  amount  of  the  dowry  as 
well,  and,  furthermore,  they  were  obliged  to  assume  a  new 
series  of  obligations  toward  the  relatives  acquired  by  her 
marriage,  especially  toward  her  children.  The  economic 
imbalance  in  regard  to  the  position  of  boys  and  girls  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  higher  rate  of  infanticide  of 
females. 

The  wedding  ceremony  generally  took  the  following 
form.  The  bridegroom  went  in  person  to  meet  his  bride, 
travelling  by  a  special  "meeting-boat"  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  put  on  a  humble  and  deprecating  air,  for  he 
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had  to  face  a  crowd  of  the  bride's  relatives  whose  attitude 
to  him  was  usually  by  no  means  friendly.  He  had  to  be- 
have strictly  according  to  custom,  having  experts  to 
direct  him,  for  a  mistake  would  lead  to  suspension  of 
the  proceedings.  Sometimes  the  ceremony  lasted  a  whole 
night.  The  culminating  scene  was  when  the  bride  made  a 
final  effort  at  resistance  and  buried  herself  in  tears  before 
leaving  her  father's  house.  This  was  ended  by  the  ritual 
of  "throwing  the  bride"  into  the  sedan  chair,  an  action 
performed  by  her  father,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  father 
by  her  nearest  male  relative  on  her  father's  side.  As  soon 
as  she  was  in  the  chair,  the  bridegroom's  party  left  very 
quickly  and  quietly  with  no  music  played  until  they 
were  clear  of  the  bride's  village. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  "meeting-boat"  at  the  bride- 
groom's village,  the  bride  was  carried  in  the  sedan  chair 
to  her  future  home.  Then  followed  certain  events  and 
ceremonies  which  Fei  mentions  but  does  not  describe — 
the  act  of  union,  the  ritual  recommendation  of  the  bride 
to  her  husband's  relatives,  and  the  worshipping  by  the 
bride  of  her  husband's  ancestors.  The  ceremonies  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  in  detail  in  The  Golden 
Wing,^~  although  there  would  be  some  differences  because 
this  book  deals  with  a  different  area.  A  big  feast  was  pre- 
pared by  the  bridegroom's  parents  to  which  their  relatives 
and  friends  were  invited.  Each  guest  offered  a  gift  in  cash, 
the  amount  of  which  was  determined  by  their  proximity 
of  kinship  and  friendship  to  the  parents.  The  expenses  of 
the  ceremony  amounted  to  from  two  to  four  hundred 
yuan. 

What  has  happened  to  all  the  ceremony  and  social 
excitement  of  marriage  today.?  I  called  on  and  questioned 
two  recently  married  couples  and  I  also  enquired  into 
the  form  of  all  the  marriages  which  had  taken  place  in 
Kaihsienkung  during  the  year  previous  to  my  visit. 

The  first  couple  whom  I  visited  were  married  on 
February  14th,  1956.  When  I  entered  the  house  accom- 
panied by  the  husband,  the  wife  was  alone.  She  was  a 
handsome  girl,  adorned  with  golden  earrings  and  like  her 
husband,  with  one  gold  tooth.  She  spoke  only  a  few  words, 
saying  that  she  was  shy 

.  .  .  because  mother-in-law  is  not  here, 

and  set  about  lighting  up  the  stove  with  straw  and  wood 
to  boil  water  for  us  to  drink.  Mother-in-law  came  in  soon 
afterwards — a  short-statured  old  lady  also  wearing  golden 
earrings. 

The  marriage,  the  husband  told  us,  was  by  free  choice. 
The  couple  both  came  from  Kaihsienkung  and  had  known 
each  other  since  childhood.  There  was  no  fortune-telling, 
no  matchmaking,  and  no  bargaining.  A  marriage  gift  was 
not  made  to  the  bride's  parents  and  the  dowry  com- 
prised only  bedding  and  clothing,  no  money  being  ex- 
changed by  either  party.  No  mention  was  made  of  any 
ceremony  at  the  bride's  home,  and  she  came  on  her  own 
feet  to  her  husband's  home. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  the  morning.  In  addition 


to  his  mother,  fourteen  relatives  and  friends  were  gathered 
in  the  husband's  home.  No  relatives  of  the  bride  were 
present.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  couple  at  the  house, 
the  gathering  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative,  who  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  husband.  In  his  speech  he  said  that  in  the  past 
marriages  were  arranged  by  parents  sometimes  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  couple  who  were  to  be  wed. 
Marriage  now  was  by  free  choice.  A  boy  prefers  to  choose 
a  girl  who  is  active  in  production.  The  girl,  too,  likes  to 
choose  a  husband  active  in  production.  In  the  past  women 
always  remained  at  home  and  did  not  take  part  in  pro- 
duction. Only  the  men  produced.  Now  both  take  part  in 
production,  so  they  can  unite  together  and  help  each 
other.  The  new  form  of  marriage  is  the  correct  form. 

After  this  speech  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
spoke  briefly.  The  husband  said: 

Only  when  we  can  unite  together  can  production  be 
assured. 

The  wife  said  she  agreed  with  her  husband.  They  bowed 
together  before  a  portrait  of  Mao  Tse  Tung  hanging  on 
the  living  room  wall.  They  then  went  into  the  bedroom. 
This  immediate  consummation  of  the  marriage  was  ap- 
parently not  a  consequence  of  the  new  emphasis  on  pro- 
duction. Although  Fei  does  not  say  so  explicitly,  it  seems 
probable  from  his  account  that  it  was  also  a  feature 
of  the  traditional  wedding. 

While  the  couple  were  in  the  bedroom,  the  guests  began 
a  special  meal  which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  After 
an  interval  they  were  joined  by  the  newly  married  pair. 

The  second  couple  I  visited  were  married  on  February 
20th,  1956.  Living  with  them  in  the  house  were  the  hus- 
band's mother  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  his  father 
having  died.  When  I  called  there  was  also  a  seven-year- 
old  girl  present,  an  unrelated  neighbour's  child  from 
next-door,  who  often  drops  in.  The  wife  came  from  a 
village  three  miles  away.  This  village  works  land  col- 
lectively with  Kaihsienkung  under  the  Agricultural  Co- 
operative and  because  of  this  common  work  the  bride 
had  come  to  know  her  husband  prior  to  their  marriage, 
which  was  by  free  choice. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  household,  twenty 
persons  were  present  at  the  wedding.  Ten  were  friends 
of  the  bridegroom,  six  were  relatives  of  his,  and  four  were 
friends  of  the  bride,  all  of  whom  came  from  her  village. 
The  procedure  was  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  previous 
case.  The  Vice-Head  of  the  Hsiang  (County)  gave  an 
address,  the  couple  bowed  to  the  portrait  of  Chairman 
Mao  and  retired  to  the  bedroom.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  about  10  a.m.  At  8  a.m.  a  meal  was  served  to  the 
guests  arriving  for  the  wedding,  both  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  partaking  of  it.  A  further  meal  was  served 
at  about  1  p.m.  after  the  couple  had  returned  from  the 
bedroom. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  Marriage 


32.     Yueh-hwa  Lin,  op.  cit., 


The  change  from  a  system  of  marriages  by  parental 
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arrangement  to  a  system  of  marriages  by  free  choice,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  is  largely  due  to  the  new 
ideology  propagated  by  the  Communist  Party.  This  new 
ideology,  however,  worked  upon  a  potentiality  for  change 
that  was  already  developing  and  which  has  since  been 
increased  by  concomitant  changes  in  the  economic  sphere. 
Speaking  of  1936,  Fei  says  that  woman's  position  in 
society  had  already  undergone  a  gradual  change.^^  The 
traditional  economic  status  of  a  girl  was  subordinate  to 
her  father  and  husband,  mainly  because  she  had  no  op- 
portunity of  possessing  any  large  sum  of  money  or  of 
economic  independence  generally.  But  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  silk  industry  she  received  money  directly  and, 
although  most  of  it  was  contributed  to  general  household 
purposes,  the  effect  was  to  modify  relations  within  the 
household  in  the  direction  of  a  more  equal  status  for 
the  wife.  Fei  quotes  as  an  extreme  case  an  instance  of  a 
girl  who  was  working  in  the  village  factory  actually 
cursing  her  husband  because  he  forgot  to  send  her  an 
umbrella  when  it  rained.  According  to  the  traditional  con- 
ception a  husband  was  not  supposed  to  serve  his  wife,  at 
least  in  public,  and  he  could  not  accept  his  wife's  curse 
without  a  protest  or  a  counter-curse. 

By  1936,  the  change  in  status  of  wives  was  sufficiently 
indicated  for  Fei  to  remark,  with  a  perceptive  prescience, 
that 

.  .  .  the  facts  point  to  the  re-organisation  of  the  kin- 
ship relations  in  a  new  pattern  which  will  find  adjust- 
ment with  the  industrial  changes.^* 

Women  work  more  often  outside  the  house;  the  silk 
industry  is  no  longer  an  affair  of  each  household  working 
independently;  women  share  proportionately  with  men 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative.  Thus 
the  social  ground  has  been  made  more  fertile  for  the 
growth  of  the  new  ideology. 

Possibly  the  change  is  not  yet  quite  as  great  as 
official  statements  indicate.  It  is  true  that  all  the  mar- 
riages occurring  in  the  village  in  the  past  year  were  of  the 
free-choice  variety,  but  there  is  another  form  of  marriage 
which  may  still  occur,  Fei  refers  to  it  as  the  siaosiv, 
or  "foster  daughter-in-law,"  system,  and  says  it  developed 
as  the  result  of  economic  depression.  To  eliminate  the 
expenses  of  a  betrothal  and  reduce  the  future  cost  of  mar- 
riage, the  parents  of  a  boy  would  take  a  girl  as  a  foster- 
child  at  a  very  early  age,  the  future  mother-in-law  even 
breast-feeding  her.  By  this  means,  all  the  elaborate  pro- 
cedure of  match-making,  marriage  gifts,  the  sending  of  the 
meeting-boat  and  the  sedan  chair  was  avoided  and  the 
expenses  of  the  ultimate  marriage  could  be  curtailed  to 
less  than  100  yuan,  the  normal  cost  being  about  500  yuan. 

Fei  states  that,  although  the  siaosiv  system  was  des- 
pised, it  had  been  resorted  to  increasingly  in  the  decade 
before  1936. 

It  is  significant  [he  says]  that,  according  to  my  in- 


formants, this  type  of  marriage  had  in  rather  similar 
circumstances  become  verj^  popular  after  the  Taiping 
Rebellion  (1848-1865),  which  was  followed  by  a 
general  economic  depression.  But  it  had  given  way 
to  the  traditional  type  as  soon  as  normal  conditions 
had  been  recovered.^^ 

In  1936,  there  were  95  siaosiv  in  a  total  of  244  unmarried 
girls.''*'' 

I  could  not  collect  a  comparable  statistic  for  1956.  The 
siaosiv  system  is  now  illegal.  Because  its  continuance 
could  not  be  officially  admitted,  all  girls  who  belonged 
to  households  through  a  marriage  relationship  were  classi- 
fied in  the  census  which  I  had  taken  either  as  "daughters- 
in-law"  or  "wives,"  without  any  indication  as  to  whether 
the  marriages  had  become  actual  or  were  only  projected. 
However,  the  legal  age  for  the  marriage  of  girls  is  now 
eighteen,  so  it  is  probable  that  all  "daughters-in-law"  and 
"wives"  below  that  age  are  siaosiv.  As  the  age  for  mar- 
riage has  not,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  generally  been 
lower  than  sixteen  for  girls,  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
certain  that  girls  listed  in  the  census  under  these  two 
classifications  and  under  sixteen  are  siaosiv. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  girls  of  various  ages 
under  eighteen  who  were  so  classified: 


Age 

16 
12 
10 
8 
7 
6 


Number 

i    ' 
1 

2 

1 
1 

3 
1 

10 


The  number  of  girls  in  the  category  of  siaosiv  is  there- 
fore very  much  lower  than  it  was  in  1936.  Nor  will  it 
necessarily  be  the  case  that  all  these  girls  will  eventually 
become  the  wives  of  the  boys  in  their  adopted  families. 
The  ideological  change  may  divert  the  arrangements 
when  the  girls  reach  adulthood.  None  of  the  present 
siaosiv  is  younger  than  six  years  of  age.  The  adoption  of 
most,  if  not  all  of  them  may  therefore  date  from  before 
the  full  establishment  of  Communist  control,  and  once 
adopted  they  would  remain  with  their  new  families.  Fei 
says  that  in  his  time  in  the  village  some  of  the  siaosiv 
did  not  even  know  their  own  parents  and  those  who  did 
maintain  contact  with  their  parents  were,  because  of 
their  early  separation,  of  no  special  interest  to  them. 

The  system,  if  it  has  not  already  ended,  is  clearly  de- 
clining. The  legal  situation  is  no  doubt  the  prime  reason 
for  this.  But  in  any  case  the  decline  could  have  been 
expected  to  follow  upon  the  change  in  the  general  system 
of  marriage.  Fei  says  that  siaosiv  were  adopted  to  avoid 
the  costs  of  a  traditional  marriage.  Now  that  marriage 
is  by  free  choice  and  without  elaborate  and  costly  cere- 
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monial  the  motive  for  the  siaosiv  arrangement  which  Fei 
gives  has  gone. 

The  most  notable  changes  in  the  marriage  situation 
have  been  in  regard  to  the  ages  at  which  marriages  are 
contracted  and  the  age  differences  between  husbands  and 
wives.  Fei  states  that  in  1936  sixteen  years  was  the  lower 
age  Hmit  for  marriage.^^  Very  young  wives  were  not 
looked  upon  with  favour  because  they  were  unable  to 
perform  their  share  of  the  household  labour.  The  Marriage 
Law  of  the  People's  Republic  has  now  raised  the  age  to 
twenty  years  for  men  and  eighteen  years  for  women. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  law,  the  average  age  difference 
between  husbands  and  wives  has  declined  sharply.  In 
1936,  the  mean  difference  was  an  age  seniority  of  hus- 
bands over  wives  of  4.9  years.  In  1956,  this  mean  differ- 
ence had  already  been  reduced  to  2.897  years.  Table  9 
shows  that  the  reduction  has  been  effected  by  a  much 
closer  approximation  in  ages  of  couples  married  in  recent 
years.  The  new  marriage  law  is  probably  not  the  com- 


Table  9 

Showing  Age  Differences  between 

Husbands  and  Wives  in  1956 


Average  age  differ- 

Age   group 

No.  of  Married 

ence  in  years  of 

of   Husbands 

Couples 

Husband  from  Wife 

71-f 

1 

+10 

66-70 

3 

-t-6.667 

61-65 

6 

+3 

56-60 

17 

+4.529 

51-55 

27 

+4 

46-50 

27 

+4.296 

41-45 

34 

+5.618 

36-40 

41 

+2.829 

31-35 

49 

+3 

26-30 

38 

+1.605 

21-25 

51 

+0.824 

16-20 

17 

—0.294 

TOTAL: 

311 

+2.897 

plete  explanation  of  the  changed  situation.  Not  only  is 
there  now  a  legal  constraint  obliging  many  girls  to  marry 
a  year  or  two  later  than  would  have  been  the  case  in 
1936;  there  also  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  men  to 
marry  a  little  earlier.  This  latter  change  would  be  con- 
sistent with  an  improved  economic  situation.  Fei  says 
that  the  sex  ratio  made  it  difficult  for  poorer  boys  to 
secure  a  wife.  Presumably  the  implication  of  this  state- 
ment is  that  age  conferred  an  economic  advantage  and 
therefore  that  older  men  had  a  better  chance  than 
younger  men  of  securing  the  girls  as  they  reached  the 
age  for  marriage.  He  says  that  in  1936  there  were  onlj^ 
29  women  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  8  percent  of  the 
total  who  were  unmarried.  There  is  a  suggestion  from 
Table  9  that  the  economic  depression  at  the  time  when 
Fei  made  his  study  was  accentuating  the  age  discrepancy 
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between  parties  in  marriages  then  being  contracted.  Even 
so,  the  close  approximation  of  ages  of  husbands  and  wives, 
a  mean  difference  of  not  much  more  than  one  year  for 
married  couples  under  thirty  years  of  age,  appears  to 
be  a  quite  new  development.  So  long  as  the  severe  con- 
trol on  births  remains,  it  is  not  of  much  significance 
demographically.  But  it  could  become  quite  significant  if 
social  conditions  alter. 


Marriage  Relationships 

Marriage  is  still  regarded  as  a  binding  contract  and 
divorce  is  difficult.  The  new  form  of  marriage  probably 
makes  the  position  of  a  young  wife  easier  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  although  in  the  minority  of  cases  where  incom- 
patibility is  severe  she  may  have  the  added  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  her  situation  could  have  been  avoided  by 
better  judgment.  Previously  human  marriage  was  be- 
lieved to  be  held  together  by  the  old  man  in  the  moon, 
yulou,  with  invisible  red  and  green  threads,  which  were 
symbolically  knitted  together  at  the  wedding  ceremony. 
Fei  says  that  occasionally  a  newly  married  girl  would 
go  back  to  her  mother  to  sob  for  comfort,  but  otherwise 
she  would  accept  her  position  even  though  it  was  un- 
happy on  the  principle,  expressed  in  a  traditional  verse 
that 

Spilled  water  canot  be  gathered  up. 

To  this  she  must  now  add  the  fact  that  she  has  spilt  it 
herself,  supplementing  her  sorrow  with  remorse.  In  other 
words  free  choice  of  marriage  partner  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  husbands  and  wives  being  naturally  congenial 
to  one  another  but  it  makes  harder  the  adjustment  of 
those  who  find  strains  in  their  marital  relationship.  The 
many  gain  a  lot  from  the  new  type  of  marriage;  the  few 
suffer  more  severely — a  development  fully  in  tune  with 
Communist  hedonist  ideology. 

I  could  not,  of  course,  make  any  sound  judgments 
about  the  relationships  of  husbands  and  wives,  for  this 
would  have  required  a  very  long  period  of  observation. 
Wives  were  noticeably  deferent  to  their  husbands  in  the 
presence  of  visitors.  At  other  times  there  seemed  to  be 
a  large  degree  of  friendship  and  casual  equality  amongst 
the  younger  men  and  women,  and  between  the  one  elderly 
couple  with  whom  I  spent  any  length  of  time  there  was 
a  definite  gentleness  and  sympathy. 

In  the  household  situation  as  Fei  described  it,  the  most 
difficult  relationship  for  the  young  wife  was  that  with 
her  mother-in-law.  It  was  taken  more  or  less  for  granted 
that  the  mother-in-law  was  a  potential  enemy  of  the 
daughter-in-law,  who  had  come  as  an  unloved  stranger 
into  the  house  where  the  mother-in-law  had  been  the 
female  authority.  The  mother-in-law  would  wish  to  retain 
her  authority  and  would  seek  to  make  the  daughter-in- 
law  subservient  by  constant  criticising  and  scolding.  She 
also  resented  her  daughter-in-law  for  breaking  the  single- 
nss  of  her  son's  affectionate  relationship  with  her.  The 
son  himself  was  in  a  difficult  situation.  To  side  wth  his 
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wife  in  a  quarrel  with  her  mother-in-law  meant  a  quarrel 
with  his  mother,  which  besides  being  unpleasant  and 
contrary  both  to  his  ideals  and  natural  affection  added 
fuel  to  her  resentment  of  the  daughter-in-law.  Gen- 
erally in  the  early  years  of  marriage  he  sided  with  his 
mother,  which  meant  that  his  wife  suffered  doubly. 

In  cases  of  extreme  conflict  the  daughter-in-law  might 
be  repudiated,  usually  on  the  initiative  of  the  mother- 
in-law,  who  might  repudiate  her  against  the  will  of  her 
son.  If  she  could  find  any  recognised  ground  for  such 
action,  such  as  adultery  or  sterility,  no  compensation 
would  be  asked.  Otherwise  compensation,  amounting  to 
sixty  or  seventy  yuan,  had  to  be  given  to  the  daughter- 
in-law. 

There  were  checks  on  the  mother-in-law.  There  was, 
first,  the  positive  value  which  the  community  placed  on 
harmony  between  mother-inhlaw  and  daughter-in-law, 
making  it  the  subject  of  special  praise.  Secondly,  there 
was  the  negative  sanction  of  harmful  action  by  the 
daughter-in-law.  She  might  threaten  to  commit  suicide. 
Since  she  would  then  become  a  spirit,  able  to  revenge 
herself,  the  threat  was  usually  enough  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation. Futhermore  her  brothers  might  seek  a  physical 
revenge,  even  destroying  part  of  her  husband's  house. 
Finally  a  husband  might  decide  to  support  his  wife 
against  his  mother  and  the  household  would  then  be 
divided  into  two. 

Fei  says  that  the  extent  of  the  disharmony  which 
could  result  from  conflict  between  mother-in-law  and 
daughter-in-law  should  not  be  exaggerated.  The  danger 
of  it,  however,  was  great  enough  to  influence  the  form  of 
marriage. 

In  1936  cross-cousin  marriage  was  common — that  is, 
marriage  between  children  of  a  brother  and  a  sister  pro- 
duced through  their  separate  marriages.  Parallel  cousins 
— that  is,  children  of  two  brothers  or  two  sisters — could 
not  marry.  They  were  prohibited  from  doing  so  because 
they  were  themselves  classified  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
although  true  brothers  and  sisters  were  recognised  as 
closer  relatives  than  the  classificatory  ones.  In  Kaihsien- 
kung  two  forms  of  cross-cousin  marriage  were  recognised. 
The  first  was  that  in  which  a  girl  married  the  son  of 
her  father's  sister.  It  was  called  saonseodin,  which  means 
a  girl  going  up  the  hill,  and  so  Fei  terms  it  the  "up-hill" 
variety.  The  second  form  was  that  in  which  a  girl  married 
the  son  of  her  mother's  brother.  It  was  called  wesienodiu, 
which  means  a  girl  going  back  to  her  native  place,  and 
so  Fei  terms  it  the  "reverting"  type. 

The  two  forms  may  be  represented  diagrammatically 
as  follows: 

1.  "Up-hill"  jorm: 

2.  "Reverting"  fonn: 

Fei  says  that  the  "up-hill"  form  was  favoured,  so  much 
so  that  the  contraction  of  a  "reverting"  form  of  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  ruin  of  a  family.  Yet  at 
first  sight  the  second  form  looks  preferable,  for  it  would 
be  more  economically  equitable.  The  village  famihes  are 
patrilineal.    In    the   "reverting"    type,    Family   A   would 
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lose  a  girl,  and  her  accompanying  marriage  gifts,  in  the 
second  generation  to  Family  B.  But  in  the  third  genera- 
tion Family  B  would  restore  a  girl,  and  marriage  gifts, 
to  Family  A.  Thus  the  balance  would  be  reestablished.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  "up-hill"  form  Family  A  would 
lose  a  girl  and  the  gifts  in  each  generation,  and  Family 
B  would  be  the  gainer  in  both  instances. 

Fei's  analysis  for  once  does  not  appear  adequate.  Con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  whole  social  structure,  it  can 
be  understood  why  the  "up-hill"  form  was  favoured.  By 
means  of  it  enduring  connections  could  be  built  up  be- 
tween two  lineages  (tsu),  whereas  in  the  "reverting"  form 
connections  would  be  more  irregular.  Also,  as  Fei  men- 
tions later,  the  mother's  brother  had  an  important  role 
in  regard  to  the  child  and  an  "up-hill"  marriage  would 
reiterate  this  tie.  In  the  event  of  the  mother's  brother 
having  no  son  he  would  adopt  the  son-in-law  and  give 
him  his  name,  a  situation  more  acceptable  if  the  son-in- 
law  were  also  his  nephew.  These  and  other  factors  provide 
good  reason  why  the  "up-hill"  form  was  favoured. 

Fei,  however,  was  considering  it  from  the  aspect  of 
social  harmony.  He  is  certainly  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  the  "up-hill"  form  had  advantage  here.  In  the  "up- 
hill" form  the  mother-in-law  would  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  wife.  She  would  have  an  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  wife's  father,  and  so  tension  between  her 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  who  would  also  be  her  niece. 
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would  be  softened.  In  the  "reverting"  form,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mother-in-law  would  be  a  stranger  and  there 
would  be  no  preexisting  family  relationship  to  mitigate 
the  tension. 

Mother-in-law  trouble  has  been  noted  so  frequently  by 
anthropologists  all  over  the  world  that  it  can  almost  be 
rated  as  one  of  the  few  universals  of  human  society.  It 
differs  only  in  degree  between  societies.  The  degree  is 
probably  much  less  in  Kaihsienkung  today  than  in  1936. 
The  mother-in-law  being  the  senior  female  in  age  in  the 
household,  still  has  considerable  authority.  She  directs 
her  daughter-in-law  in  domestic  tasks,  and  her  greater 
experience  gives  her  a  role  as  instructress.  During  the 
early  years  of  marriage,  the  attachment  of  her  son  to  her 
through  longer-standing  affection  and  more  habitual 
agreement  with  her  may  tend  to  make  him  more  accom- 
modating to  her  than  to  his  newly  acquired  wife.  But  a 
wife  entering  a  household  by  free  choice  and  backed  by 
an  ideology  of  equality  instead  of  one  of  subservience  is 
likely  to  be  far  more  resistant  to  depression  of  her  status. 
The  early  years  of  marriage  are  probably  more  tolerable 
to  girls  today.  The  position  of  the  wife  always  did  im- 
prove as  the  marriage  progressed. 

Fei  says  that  in  the  first  spring  after  marriage  a  new 
daughter-in-law  had  to  pass  a  kind  of  test.  Her  mother 
sent  her  a  sheet  of  specially  selected  good  silkworm  eggs 
which  she  had  to  raise  by  herself.  If  she  proved  her  skill 
by  raising  them  successfully  she  moved  up  in  her  mother- 
in-law's  graces.  Now  that  silk  production  is  entirely 
handled  by  the  Cooperative,  there  is  no  longer  this  means 
for  a  wife  to  gain  favour.  But  the  second  and  more  im- 
portant way  by  which  a  wife  established  her  position 
remains.  She  may  bear  a  child. 

The  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  child-bearing. 
It  could  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  full  marriage 
as  the  Chinese  peasants  understood  it.  Before  the  birth 
of  a  child,  a  husband  was,  at  least  overtly,  indifferent  to 
his  wife  and  would  not  mention  her  in  conversation.  To 
display  any  intimate  feeling  for  his  wife  was  considered 
improper  and  a  subject  for  gossip.  The  husband  and  wife 
would  not  sit  near  each  other.  Instead  they  would  talk 
through  a  third  party.  But  when  a  child  was  born  they 
would  converse  and  behave  freely  to  each  other.  The  hus- 
band, who  previously  had  no  special  term  of  address  for 
his  wife,  would  now  address  her  and  refer  to  her  as  the 
mother  of  the  child.  The  child  thus  fully  admitted  the 
wife  to  her  new  household.  Its  arrival  brought  all  the 
members  of  the  family  into  a  blood  relationship,  and  the 
care  of  it  served  as  a  unifying  interest.  If  the  child  were 
a  boy  the  situation  of  the  wife  was  strengthened. 

Apparently  some  of  the  same  attitudes  and  behaviour 
persist.  A  wife  is  in  a  very  much  happier  position  when 
she  has  had  a  child.  A  husband  still  addresses  his  wife 
as  the  mother  of  the  child  after  a  child  has  been  born, 
and  the  lack  of  a  suitable  term  of  address  prior  to  the 
event  may  mean  a  certain  awkwardness.  There  is  a 
reserve  in  public  between  husbands  and  wives  who  are 
newly  married,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  saw  the  general 
relationship  seemed  fairly  easy,  as  would  be  expected 
where  there  had  been  a  preexisting  friendship. 


According  to  Fei,  such  tensions  as  might  exist  in  a 
household  for  a  period  after  a  new  marriage  has  been 
formed  lessened,  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  inti- 
macy as  the  marriage  grew  older.  The  wife  in  most  cases 
grew  attached  to  her  mother-in-law  and  felt  towards  her 
as  if  she  were  a  daughter.  Relationships  with  her  own 
original  family  gradually  weakened.  The  important  ties 
became  those  with  her  kin  through  marriage  and  her 
neighbours  in  the  village.  There  is  even  more  reason  now 
why  the  situation  should  develop  in  this  manner. 

Wider  Groupings 

Fei  describes  certain  fairly  definite  groupings  of  kin 
and  neighbours  which  extended  bej^ond  the  household. 
The  first  grouping  which  he  mentions  is  the  tsu.  This 
term  is  widely  used  in  China  to  designate  the  clan,  and 
theoretically  the  widest  possible  clan  embraces  all  those 
who  have  the  same  surname.  The  two  main  criteria  which 
anthropologists  accept  for  a  clan,  however,  are  unilineal 
descent  and  exogamy.  In  other  words,  all  the  members 
of  a  clan  must  be  descended  from  an  original  ancestor 
either  in  the  male  or  in  the  female  line — in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  clan  in  the  male  line — and  they  must  not 
marry  amongst  themselves.  In  practice,  in  China,  the 
exogamous  group  and  the  group  in  which  common  descent 
is  clearly  recognised  is  generally,  if  not  always,  much 
smaller  than  the  totality  of  persons  who  have  the  same 
surname.  The  clan  should  not  therefore  be  identified  with 
the  surname  group.  It  is  simply  the  largest  exogamous, 
unilateral  group  which  exists  within  a  given  area.  In 
Kaihsienkung  it  is  quite  small.  It  includes  only  those 
descendants  in  the  male  line  who  originate  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  four  generations  back. 

A  further  criterion  of  the  clan  insisted  upon  by  some 
anthropologists  is  that  it  does  not  include  wives  of  the 
unilineal  descendants.  There  is  little  value  in  such  a 
stultifying  rigidity  of  concept,  however,  for  the  qualifica- 
tion to  the  descent  principle  can  be  simply  stated  when 
it  occurs.  The  tsu,  which  is  the  effective  clan  in  Kaihsien- 
kung, does  include  wives,  who  give  up  membership  of 
the  tsu.  of  their  birth  upon  marriage  and  for  the  duration 
of  their  marriage.  A  wife  will  take  her  husband's  surname, 
retaining  her  own  original  surname  as  a  second  name, 
and  while  the  ancestral  cult  continued  she  would  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  her  husband's  ancestors.  There  is  no 
larger  kinship  group  in  the  village  than  the  tsu.  Accord- 
ing to  my  informants  persons  often  do  not  know  the  sur- 
names of  many  of  the  other  villagers  outside  their  own 
tsu. 

Actually  the  concept  of  a  five  generation  span  for  the 
ts%(.  is  an  ideal  one,  to  which  the  reality  only  approximates. 
When  Fei  made  his  study  the  families  in  the  village  did 
not  keep  written  genealogies  and  memories  were  not  exact. 
Priests  kept  genealogies  for  the  purpose  of  recording  those 
ancestors  to  whom  sacrifices  should  be  offered  but  they 
recorded  only  the  senior  descendants  in  each  generation. 
Fei  says  that  if  the  principle  upon  which  the  tsu  is 
ideally  founded  were  strictly  observed,  the  tsu  should 
have  been  sub-divided   at  each   generation   but   that   in 
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practice  it  was  seldom  divided.  It  might  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  subdivision  was  not  necessary  to  preserve  the 
five  generation  span.  The  priest  would  remove  from  the 
list  the  oldest  ancestor  each  time  a  new  generation  was 
added.  Thus  the  span  was  preserved  at  the  same  length 
by  paring  it  off  at  its  top.  The  modification  which  resulted 
was  in  the  principle  of  direct  descent,  with  cognatic  ties 
to  the  "ancestral"  head  of  the  tsu  increasingly  replacing 
agnatic  ones  except  for  the  central  line. 

The  tsu  could  thus  be  more  accurately  defined  as  a 
group  of  persons  united  by  the  recognition  of  an  ancestral 
relative  four  generations  back  to  whom  they,  or  their 
husbands,  are  consanguineously  related  in  the  male  line. 
It  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  definition  cor- 
responds much  more  closely  to  the  real  structure  of  such 
groups  in  most  places  where  they  are  found  than  defini- 
tions specifying  unilineal  descent  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
This  is  so  particularly  in  areas  of  stable  population  where 
the  subdivisions  which  alone  could  preserve  a  strict  uni- 
lineal structure  would  reduce  the  groups  to  below  the 
minimal  functional  size.  The  Kaihsienkung  population  has 
been  exceptionally  stable  and  tsu  must  rarely  have 
reached  a  size  which  required  subdividing. 

Like  the  chia,  the  tsu  was  circumscribed  by  locality. 
When  people  moved  away  from  the  village,  they  no  longer 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  group  and  their 
descendants  tended  after  one  or  two  generations  to  forget 
their  connections  with  it.  A  tsu  of  average  size  embraced 
about  eight  families. 

The  main  functions  of  the  tsu  were  in  connection  with 
marriage.  Firstly,  it  fixed  the  range  within  which  inter- 
marriage was  prohibited.  Wives  had  to  be  obtained  from 
outside  it,  although  once  a  wife  had  been  brought  into 
it  she  could  be  remarried  to  another  member  if  her  first 
husband  died,  usually  to  the  brother  of  her  first  husband. 
Thus  the  tsu  was  an  exogamous  group  which  permitted 
levirate.  Secondly  the  group  as  a  whole  celebrated  the 
marriage  and  so  helped  to  establish  it  as  a  recognised  new 
part  of  the  social  structure.  Each  family  in  the  tsu 
normally  sent  a  representative  to  the  wedding  feast.  In 
the  cases  of  poor  households  distantly  related  members 
of  the  tsu  might  not  be  invited  to  the  feast;  in  cases  of 
rich  households,  more  than  one  person  from  each  family 
might  atend.  The  other  occasions  when  members  of  a  tsu 
assembled  were  funerals  and  the  sacrifices  to  their  com- 
mon ancestors,  which  took  place  five  times  a  year.  At 
these  sacrifices  the  members  contributed  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  food. 

Fei  points  out  that  the  tsu  was  little  more  than  a  cere- 
monial group.  Real  social  obligations  of  mutual  aid  existed 
between  members  of  smaller  groups,  such  as  the  group 
constituted  by  the  families  of  brothers  who  had  recently 
divided  a  common  household.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  change  in  the  nature  of  marriage  ar- 
rangements and  in  religious  practices  the  tsu  has  declined 
to  a  state  of  very  little  importance  indeed.  The  people 
told  me  that  the  tsu  was  still  recognised  as  a  social  group 
but  they  were  vague  as  to  its  social  meaning.  The  new 
marriage  law  would  allow  some  persons  who  could  belong 
to  the  same  tsu  to  marry.  I  did  not  discover  any  actual 


cases  where  marriage  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tsu 
has  occurred,  but  this  may  have  been  because  recent  mar- 
riages were  few.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tsu  exogamy  is 
still  regarded  as  proper,  although  it  is  no  longer  obliga- 
tory. 

The  attendance  at  the  two  weddings  which  I  enquired 
into  did  not  conform  to  the  tsu  pattern.  Of  the  eleven 
guests  in  the  first  case,  only  two  were  blood  relatives. 
One  was  the  husband's  mother's  younger  brother,  who 
came  from  another  village  for  the  ceremony.  In  the 
second  case,  of  the  twenty  guests  six  were  relatives  of 
the  husband.  Only  one,  the  husband's  paternal  grand- 
father's brother's  son,  could  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  same  tsu.  There  were  two  other  relatives  on  the  hus- 
band's father's  side — his  father's  sister  and  her  husband, 
and  his  own  sister's  husband.  The  remaining  two  relatives 
were  on  his  mother's  side,  being  the  husbands  of  his 
mother's  older  and  younger  sisters. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  the  above  cases  maternal 
relatives  were  present.  If  the  more  distant  relationships 
in  the  tsu  have  lost  importance  through  losing  their  utility 
in  the  new  social  order,  the  closer  kinship  ties  at  least 
retain  part  of  their  former  value.  Fei  speaks  of  the 
functional  role  of  maternal  ties.  He  says  that  a  maternal 
uncle  had  a  special  role  in  regard  to  his  sister's  child.  He 
was  the  guest  of  honour  at  the  ceremony  held  when  the 
child  reached  one  month  and  he  selected  its  name.  He 
escorted  it  to  school  for  the  first  time  and  he  presented 
a  valuable  gift  when  the  child,  if  a  son,  got  married.  He 
was  a  protector  of  the  child  against  harsh  treatment  by 
its  father.  He  would  act  as  mediator  in  conflict  between 
father  and  child  and,  if  the  child  were  a  boy,  act  as  a 
judge  in  property  division  between  them.  When  the 
uncle  died,  the  child  would  mourn  for  him.  The  mother's 
sisters,  too,  stood  in  very  intimate  relationship  with  her 
child.  Much  of  these  attitudes  probably  remains  un- 
changed. In  the  case  of  the  first  wedding  mentioned  above 
the  mother's  brother  was  one  of  the  only  two  relatives 
present  at  the  ceremony.  In  the  second  case,  the  mother 
had  no  brothers  but  the  husbands  of  her  two  sisters 
attended. 

Fei  states  that  relatives  on  the  wife's  side  did  not  have 
close  connections  with  her  new  family  except  with  the 
wife  herself  until  such  time  as  a  child  was  born,  where- 
after they  became  maternal  relatives  of  the  child.  They 
did  not  attend  the  wedding  ceremony,  but  paid  a  visit 
to  the  newly  married  pair  in  the  first  month  after  it. 
The  wedded  pair  themselves  went  to  visit  the  wife's 
parents  on  the  third  day  after  the  wedding.  The  situation 
appears  to  be  still  much  the  same  but  the  visits  which 
are  made  do  not  occur  at  any  fixed  time.  In  the  first  case 
mentioned  above,  the  bride  came  from  Kaihsienkung 
and  her  parents'  house  was  so  close  as  to  make  formal 
visiting  unnecessary.  In  the  second  case  a  first  visit  to 
the  parents  was  made  after  one  month  and  further  visits 
had  been  made  in  the  three  months  which  had  elapsed 
since   the   marriage. 

Kinship  ties  have  by  no  means  lost  all  relevance  to 
the  people.  Had  they  done  so  the  society  would  have  been 
quite  exceptional  on  the  human  scene.  What  is  significant 
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is  their  narrowed  range  and  the  increasing  comparative 
importance  of  ties  based  on  individual  friendship.  This 
change  may  be  only  a  temporary  phase  but  the  quick 
development  of  it  in  conditions  of  changing  culture  ap- 
pears to  have  implications  for  anthropological  theory 
which  are  discussed  in  the  concluding  section  of  this 
account  of  Kaihsienkung. 

The  Shanlin 

F'ei  mentions  one  non-kinship  grouping  involving  house- 
holds which  was  of  some  importance  when  he  was  there. 
This  was  the  shanlin,  or  "neighbourhood."  It  comprised 
generally  the  five  households  on  each  side  of  every  par- 
ticular household.  The  persons  within  this  neighbourhood 
area  would  have  expectations  and  some  special  obligations 
in  regard  to  one  another.  When  extra  labour  was  needed 
in  the  household  for  such  work  as  removing  heavy  articles, 
neighbours  would  come  to  help.  When  a  new-born  baby 
was  one  month  of  age,  his  mother  would  take  him  to 
visit  the  neighbours,  who  would  courteously  receive  her 
with  tea  and  entertainments,  and  a  gift  of  cakes  would 
be  made  ostensibly  to  the  baby.  Invitations  to  weddings, 
which  were  conveyed  in  the  form  of  gifts  of  a  kind  of 
cake,  would  be  sent  to  the  neighbours  as  well  as  to  the 
appropriate  relatives.  The  neighbours  would  participate 
in  the  wedding  feast  and  make  a  present  of  money.  At 
funerals  each  household  in  the  neighbourhood  would  send 
one  person  to  assist  without  payment. 

The  neighbourhood  or  shanlin  was  not  a  corporate 
group  distinct  from  all  other  similar  groups.  Because  it 
was  defined  with  reference  to  a  single  household,  each 
household  in  the  village  would  theoretically  be  a  part 
of  nine  such  groupings.  The  system  therefore  provided  a 
network  of  neighbourly  relationships  for  a  household 
extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  village.  To  be 
precise,  every  household  would  have  direct  connections 
with  eight  households  on  each  side  of  it,  making  seven- 
teen households  in  all,  and  probably  mediated  connec- 
tions spanning  a  wider  range.  For  every  household  the 
picture  would  be  one  of  fairly  close  relationships  with  the 
nearest  households  tapering  away  to  occasional  relation- 
ships with  those  more  distant,  for  theoretically  relation- 
ships with  the  next-door  neighbours  would  be  eight  times 
as  frequent  as  those  with  the  two  households  eight  doors 
away  on  either  side. 

In  fact  the  situation  did  not  correspond  by  any  means 
exactly  with  this  theoretical  structure  even  when  Fei 
made  his  study.  The  relationships  of  mutual  aid  were  not 
rigidly  confined  to  ten  households,  but  depended  more 
on  personal  intimacy  than  formal  prescriptions.  Today, 
the  pattern  is  far  less  regular,  if  indeed  there  can  be 
said  to  be  a  pattern  at  all.  The  people  told  me  that  the 
shanlin  was  still  important,  but  they  defined  it  as  a 
general  neighbourliness  to  those  around  them  and  did 
not  appear  to  have  clearly  the  concept  of  a  ten-household 
range.  I  enquired  into  the  household  locations  of  the  non- 
kindred  Kaihsienkung  guests  at  the  two  weddings  men- 
tioned above  and  got  the  following  results.  Of  the  seven 
such  guests  in  the  first  case,  five  came  from  the  westward 


side — one  each  from  the  fifth,  fourteenth,  fiftieth,  seventy- 
fifth  and  eightieth  houses — and  the  other  two  both  came 
from  the  fortieth  house  eastwards.  The  second  case  show- 
ed a  slightly  closer  approach  to  a  shanlin  pattern.  Of 
the  eight  persons  involved,  one  each  came  from  the  third, 
fifth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  houses  eastwards,  and  one 
each  from  the  eleventh  and  twentieth  houses  westwards. 
The  remaining  two  persons  came  from  a  further  away  part 
of  the  village  situated  on  a  different  yu. 

On  informal  occasions  for  help  of  a  slight  nature,  the 
people  still  probably  turn  to  their  nearest  neighbours. 
For  larger  purposes,  however,  the  neighbourhood  group 
has  dechned  in  importance  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  Cooperative  organisation.  To  me  it  seemed  that  the 
shanlin  was  now  principally  a  gossip  group  of  indeter- 
minate range,  important  especially  to  the  women. 

CHAPTER  V 

Land  Tenure 

No  greater  change  has  come  over  Kaihsienkung  than 
the  change  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  its  lands.  Fei,  re- 
flecting the  sentiments  of  the  people  themselves,  speaks 
with  deep  feeling  of  the  attachment  of  the  peasant  house- 
holds to  their  ancestral  fields.  Yet  today  all  individual 
household  rights  have  been  renounced,  with  the  full 
consent,  if  the  statements  of  all  my  informants  are  ac- 
cepted, of  these  very  same  peasants  or  their  sons. 

Writing  of  1936,  Fei  says  that  the  sentiment  originat- 
ing in  the  kinship  relations  and  reinforced  by  ancestor 
worship  was  manifested  in  attachment  to  particular  plots 
of  land.  Religious  belief  in  the  importance  of  continuity 
of  descendants  found  its  concrete  expression  in  continuous 
holding  of  the  same  land.  Personal  familiarity  with  par- 
ticular pieces  of  land  reinforced  the  attachment.  It  was 
common  for  people  to  work  on  the  same  land  from  early 
adulthood  to  death. 

To  say  that  their  land  is  an  integral  part  of  their 
personality  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration.^^ 

Land,  therefore,  not  only  had  its  general  value  to  the 
people  as  their  primary  means  of  subsistence  but  par- 
ticular pieces  of  it  had  a  special  value  to  the  households 
to  which  they  belonged.  To  sell  a  piece  of  land  inherited 
from  one's  father  offended  the  ethical  sense. 

No  good  son  will  do  that.  It  is  against  filial  piety-^^* 

The  economic  value  of  land,  however,  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  times  of  economic  strain,  and  sentimental 
and  ethical  reactions  against  its  selling  did  not  completely 
rule  out  all  transactions. 

When  transactions  did  occur  they  were  not  in  the  form 
of  complete  alienation  of  the  land.  According  to  the  con- 
cepts of  land  tenure  then  existing,  the  land  comprised 
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two  layers — the  surface  soil  and  the  sub-soil.  The  surface 
soil,  and  with  it  the  rights  to  cultivate  the  land,  remained 
with  the  original  owner,  who  might  lease  them  even  al- 
though the  sub-soil  had  been  alienated. 

The  alienation  of  the  sub-soil  was  invariably  resorted 
to  only  under  the  severe  pressure  of  financial  necessity, 
and  then  it  took  a  roundabout  form.  A  person  needing 
money  urgently,  either  for  taxes  or  rent  payment,  would 
be  forced  to  borrow  from  a  money-lender  in  the  town. 
He  would  thus  incur  a  liability  for  interest  as  well  as  for 
the  capital  borrowed.  Usually  he  could  not  meet  this 
liability.  Therefore  after  a  period  he  would  be  forced  to 
transfer  his  title  over  the  land,  limited  to  the  sub-soil, 
to  the  lender,  who  was  thus  transformed  from  a  creditor 
into  an  absentee  landlord  with  the  owner  of  the  sub-soil 
in  effect  his  tenant  farmer.  The  transformation  meant 
very  little  to  the  borrower  since  to  pay  high  interest  was 
more  unbearable  than  to  pay  a  definite  rent. 

The  persons  who  acquired  landlord  rights  were  always 
residents  of  the  towns.  Not  only  did  fellow-villagers  lack 
the  capital  to  do  so,  but  they  also  lacked  the  will.  The 
practice  of  usury  was  regarded  as  morally  wrong.  It  had 
to  be  indulged  in  at  a  distance.  It  was  not  possible  for 
near  neighbours. 

The  landlord,  as  owner  only  of  the  sub-soil,  could  not 
interfere  w^ith  the  tenant  if  he  paid  his  rent,  but  by  law 
he  could  give  him  notice  to  quit  the  land  if  his  rent  fell 
more  than  two  years  in  arrears.  In  fact  such  ejections  did 
not  occur,  because  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  finding 
substitute  tenants.  The  villagers  stuck  together  against 
outsiders.  The  landlord  would  therefore  tolerate  a  de- 
faulter in  the  hope  of  getting  his  rent  in  the  future.  There 
was  no  threat  to  his  position  in  such  behaviour,  since  if 
a  tenant  did  gain  the  means  to  pay  rent  the  landlord  had 
legal  means  of  extracting  it  from  him. 

The  most  direct  system  of  collecting  rent  was  for  the 
landlord  to  come  in  person  to  the  village.  But  this  was 
not  the  most  efficient  system.  It  took  time  and  trouble 
to  visit  each  tenant  in  different  villages.  Moreover  direct 
contact  was  embarrassing  and  often  unrewarding  to  the 
more  humanitarian  of  the  landlords,  who  were  liable  to 
be  asked  by  poor  tenants  for  exemptions  and  reductions. 
Fei  writes: 

On  several  occasions  I  knew  they  were  reluctant  to 
squeeze  their  tenants.  The  conflict  between  tradi- 
tional ethics  and  the  practice  of  living  as  parasites 
sometimes  leads  these  gentlemen  landlords  to  derive 
only  moral  satisfaction  from  their  trip  but  not  enough 
money  to  meet  the  taxes.** 

The  payment  of  tax  on  the  land  was  an  obligation  of  the 
owner  of  the  sub-soil  and  therefore  of  the  landlords. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  personal  contact,  most  of 
the  rent  was  collected  from  the  tenants  by  agents.  The 
landlords  of  big  estates  established  rent-collecting  bu- 
reaus with  which  petty  landlords  associated  themselves. 
Most  of  the  peasants  did  not  know  who  their  landlords 


were  but  only  the  bureau  to  which  they  belonged.  Records 
were  kept  by  the  bureaus  of  the  names  of  the  tenants 
and  of  the  amounts  of  land  held  by  them  in  tenancy.  At 
the  end  of  October  of  each  year  each  bureau  would  in- 
form its  tenants  of  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  for 
the  year.  Before  deciding  upon  the  amount  the  land- 
lords would  hold  a  meeting  of  their  union  to  decide  what 
exemptions  were  to  be  made  on  account  of  flood  or 
drought  and  also  to  decide  the  rate  of  exchange  for 
converting  the  amounts  of  rice,  in  terms  of  which  the  rent 
was  assessed,  into  money,  the  form  in  which  it  was  paid. 
The  rate  was  fixed  arbitrarily  and  was  usually  lower  than 
that  ruling  at  the  time  in  the  market  where  the  peasants 
had  to  sell  their  rice  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  th- 
payment  to  the  landlords.  There  were  nine  grades  of 
rent  for  different  qualities  of  land.  The  average  amount 
was  40  percent  of  the  total  rice  production.  The  agents 
employed  by  the  bureaus  were  given  police  powers  by 
the  district  government. 

Fei  says  that  in  1936  about  two-thirds  of  the  sub-soil 
of  the  village  was  owned  by  absentee  landlords.  Although 
they  did  not  alienate  land  to  one  another,  the  villagers 
amongst  themselves  might  lease  land  or  employ  labourers 
on  it.  The  full-owners,  tenants  and  lessees  did  not  form 
clear-cut  classes.  The  same  household  might  possess  all 
rights  to  some  part  of  its  land,  might  lease  another  part 
from  or  to  others,  and  a  part  might  belong  to  absentee 
landlords.  Most  households  cultivated  much  the  same  area 
of  land,  but  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
amounts  they  held  in  full  ownership.  The  table  which  he 
gives  to  show  this  variation  has  already  been  quoted  in 
another  context  but  may  be  repeated  here: 
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Inheritance 

The  nature  of  land  use  in  the  village  in  1936  was 
affected  by  the  system  of  inheritance.  Fei  describes  this 
system  with  the  aid  of  the  following  diagram,  which  shows 
how  it  might  operate  in  the  case  of  a  father  with  two 
sons.*^ 

For  the  first  son  when  the  Chia  is  divided. 

For  the  second  son  when  the  Chia  is  divided. 

For  the  first  son  after  the  further  division  of  their 

father's  reserve. 
For  the  second  son  after  the  further  division  of  their 
father's  reserve. 
The  farm  is  shown  in  this  case  as  comprising  a  strip 
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Members  of  a  Cooperative  work-team  spreadmg  fertiliser 


Wk-3 


A  house  with  a  slogan  saying: 

"LEARN  CHINESE  CULTURE.  ESTABLISH  SOCIALISM. 


Irrigating  with  a  treadle  pump 


A  woman  and  her  mother-in-law  bring  mulberry  leaf  back  to  the  village 
The  slogan  on  the  house  wall  says:   "STUDY  HARD.  DON'T  BE  BLIND!" 
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For  thu  first  son  when  the  Chia  is  aividea. 


For  the  second  son  vhc-n  the  Ohio,  is  divided. 


For  the  first  son  after  the  further  division  of  their  father's 

reserve. 


For  the  second  son  after  the  further  division  of  their  father's 

reserve. 


of  four  fields.  When  the  eldest  son  married,  the  first 
division  would  be  made.  The  father  would  then  take  the 
whole  of  field  A  and  half  of  field  B,  assigning  the  other 
half  of  field  B  to  his  eldest  son  as  the  extra  share  to  which 
he  was  entitled  in  virtue  of  his  seniority  over  his  younger 
brother.  The  remaining  two  fields  would  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  sons.  Because  of  the  drainage 
system  longitudinal  division  was  more  equitable  than 
transverse  division,  and  therefore  this  method  was 
adopted  in  all  the  divisions  between  brothers.  In  the 
case  of  division  between  father  and  son  strict  equality  was 
not  sought  and  therefore  field  B  might  at  its  initial 
division  be  divided  transversely  to  give  the  father  the 
better  half. 

While  the  father  lived,  the  younger  son  might  not  work 
his  share  of  the  land  separately  but  left  it  combined 
with  that  of  his  father.  But  when  the  father  died,  a  further 
field  B  which  had  been  retained  by  the  father  would 
then  be  divided  longitudinally  between  the  two  sons. 

Because  of  this  system  of  inheritance,  the  boundaries  of 
individual  holdings  became  very  complex.  Other  factors 
had  led  to  a  scattering  of  holdings  and  this  scattering  was 
intensified  by  the  frequency  of  land  divisions.  Fei  says 
that  in  1936  each  household  possessed  on  the  average  from 
three  to  seven  belts  of  land  usually  widely  separated  from 
one  another.  Sometimes  it  took  twenty  minutes  by  boat 
to  get  from  one  belt  to  another.  The  belts  were  narrow, 
being  generally  only  a  few  tens  of  metres  wide. 

The  Inducement  to  Change 

The  radical  developments  in  regard  to  land  which  have 
come  upon  the  village  can  be  better  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  above  description  of  the  situation  in  1936. 
They  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  this  situation,  for  the 
final  stimulus  to  change  came  from  outside  the  village. 
But  there  were  features  of  the  older  system  which  con- 
ceivably could  have  given  rise  to  dissatisfactions  deep 
enough  to  overcome  the  peasants'  traditional  attachment 
to  their  individual  holdings  once  the  attractions  of  an 
alternative  system  were  displayed  to  them.  Most  of  these 
features  were  perceived  by  Fei  in  1936. 


What  were  these  features?  Three  can  be  mentioned 
immediately.  The  small  and  scattered  holdings  resulting 
from  the  system  of  inheritance  hampered  the  use  of 
animal  labour  and  collective  methods  of  farming.  With 
several  owners  working  the  same  field,  there  were  often 
disputes  between  them  about  water  rights.  With  land  so 
short,  each  household  had  to  use  what  it  had  for  the 
growing  of  all  its  crops,  largely  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  a  particular  kind  of  crop  provided  the  best  utilisation 
of  the  land. 

But  the  greatest  burden  of  the  old  system  upon  the 
peasants  was  due  to  the  alienation  of  land  ownership. 
Absentee  landlordism  resulted  in  finance  from  the  towns 
coming  into  the  countryside.  But  this  process,  although 
it  is  desirable  in  certain  economic  circumstances,  was 
not  advantageous  in  the  long  run  to  the  peasants  of 
Kaihsienkung  because  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
much  of  the  capital  was  accumulated.  The  landlords  lived 
in  the  towns  but  most  of  their  capital  came  apparently 
from  rents  at  high  rates  from  the  tenants  they  had 
already  acquired.  It  is  true  that  this  process  implies  some 
initial  capital.  It  is  true,  too,  as  Professor  Tawney  points 
out  in  a  quotation  given  by  Fei  in  a  footnote,  that  absen- 
tee landlordism  was  greatest  in  the  proximity  of  the  great 
cities  where 

.  .  .  inban  capital  flows  into  agriculture.''- 

But  the  amount  of  new  capital  created  b}^  industry  which 
entered  the  Kiahsienkung  sphere  was  probably  very 
small.  Most  of  it  was  gained  by  exploiting  the  country- 
side. The  landlord  was  very  largely  a  parasitic  middle- 
.'man  in  transactions  which  were  essentially  between 
peasants.  He  had  an  economic  role  as  a  concentrator  of 
capital,  but  it  was  a  role  which  could  have  been  fulfilled 
with  better  advantage  to  the  peasants  by  some  centralised 
savings  institution,  had  this  been  possible. 

Landlordism  was  a  disadvantageous  system  of  capital 
accumulation  because  it  was  such  an  expensive  institu- 
tion in  an  area  of  near  poverty.  The  landlord  had  to  be 
kept  at  a  standard  of  living  much  above  that  of  the 
comparatively  few  people  who  participated  in  his  finan- 
cial system.  His  rates  were  bound  to  be  exploitative  not 
only  for  this  reason  but  because  he  had  to  compensate 
for  defaulters.  The  peasants  thus  gained  only  small 
benefits  from  his  role  and  had  to  bear  in  consequence  a 
lasting  burden.  The  total  amount  of  real  capital  invested 
by  the  landlords  was  too  small  to  result  in  permanent 
improvements  to  land  productivity.  The  peasant  borrow- 
ed a  little — to  build  a  new  house,  to  marry  his  children, 
to  mourn  his  parents,  perhaps — and  then,  unable  to  repay 
the  debt  or  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  interest  bill — he 
became  a  tenant  bound  to  yield  nearly  half  his  produce 
to  his  landlord  for  life,  and  with  his  descendants  com- 
mitted after  him. 

The  landlords  in  the  Kaihsienkung  district  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  wilfully  harsh.  In  earlier  and  more  economi- 
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cally  normal  times  the  system,  although  burdensome  to 
the  peasants  because  of  the  amount  of  produce  they  lost, 
worked  fairly  smoothly.  It  did  so  because  both  parties 
were  influenced  by  moral  sanctions.  Fei  says  that  amongst 
the  older  people  in  the  village  rent  payment  was  re- 
garded as  a  moral  duty.  To  default  without  good  excuse 
was  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  stealing.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  peasants  did  have  good  excuses,  such  as  famine 
or  illness,  the  landlords  would  generally  feel  moral!}' 
obliged  to  allow  them  exemptions  or  reductions. 

By  1936,  however,  the  situation  was  changing.  Two 
new  factors  had  entered.  One  was  economic  depression 
which  made  it  both  harder  for  the  peasants  to  pay  their 
rent  and  more  important  for  the  landlords  to  get  what 
money  they  could.  The  second  factor  was  the  spread  of 
the  radical  doctrine  enunciated  by  Sun  Yat  Sen: 

Those  who  till  the  land  should  have  the  land. 

Because  of  these  two  factors  more  peasants  felt  justified 
in  trying  to  avoid  rent  payment  and  the  landlords  felt 
more  justified  in  trying  to  extract  it  by  all  available 
means.  The  result  was  an  intensification  of  the  conflict 
between  tenants  and  landlords.  In  this  part  of  China, 
Fei  says,  a  peasant  revolt  took  place  in  1935  and  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  many  peasants  in  villages  near  Soochow, 
not  far  from  the  Kaihsienkung  region.  During  the  period 
of  Fei's  study,  the  jail  for  the  district  of  which  Kaihsien- 
kung was  a  part  was  repeatedly  crowded  with  rent  de- 
faulters. 

Fei  states  that  the  economic  depression  and  the  spread 
of  revolutionary  ideas  discouraged  the  further  investment 
of  capital  in  the  countryside  and  so  aggravated  the  crisis 
in  the  rural  economy.  But  this  is  probably  only  a  part  of 
the  reason  for  the  deterioration  in  the  situation  of  the 
peasants.  The  alienation  of  their  land  appears  to  have 
already  become  so  extensive  as  to  leave  little  scope  for 
further  investment.  The  investment  which  had  occurred 
had  not  been  used  for  capital  improvement  resulting  in 
increasing  productivity.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
peasants  were  already  paying  away  almost  all  their  pro- 
duce beyond  that  required  for  subsistence.  The  situation 
in  1936  represented  the  concluding  phase  of  the  process 
of  landlord  investment  and  peasant  tenancy.  The  people 
of  Kaihsienkung  had  little  hope  of  gaining  any  more 
money;  for  them  the  prospect  was  becoming  one  simply 
of  paying,  interminably,  for  what  they  had  already  got. 
Their  reluctance  to  pay  and  the  growing  popularity  of 
revolutionary  ideas  were  probably  partly  accounted  for 
by  this  situation  and  foreshadowed  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  actual  revolution  once  it  reached  them  from  the  north. 


The  Cooperative  Development 

The  Communist  programme  for  the  countryside  in- 
volved four  phases.  The  initial  phase  was  the  abolition  of 
landlordism  and  the  redistribution  of  land  among  the 
peasants.  The  Communists  were  surely  correct  in  their 
view  that  such  action  alone  could  be  only  a  temporaiy 


palliative  for  peasant  distress.  Many  times  before  in 
Chinese  history  there  had  been  major  land  redistribu- 
tions among  the  peasants  but,  because  the  old  methods  of 
individual  farming  and  inheritance  were  retained,  the  old 
difficulties  of  debt,  fragmentation  of  holdings  and  con- 
centration of  land  under  the  landlords  reasserted  them- 
selves. Any  hope  of  permanently  overcoming  these  diffi- 
culties must  depend  according  to  the  Communist  view 
upon  the  institution  of  a  new  system  of  land  ownership 
and  use.  The  ultimate  aim,  therefore,  was  to  be  collect- 
ivisation. It  was  to  be  reached  by  three  steps. 

The  first  step  was  to  be  the  formation  by  small  groups 
of  villagers  of  mutual  aid  teams  which  would  work  to- 
gether upon  the  still  individually  owned  fields  of  their 
members.  The  aim  at  this  stage  was  to  accustom  the 
peasants  to  the  practice  of  group  work  and  to  demon- 
strate to  them  the  superior  advantage  of  it.  There  was 
to  be  no  collective  system  of  distribution  at  this  stage. 
The  total  produce  of  each  field  was  to  go  to  its  owner. 

The  second  step  was  to  be  the  cooperative  working  of 
all  the  fields  according  to  an  overall  plan.  Individual 
rights  of  ownership  were  to  be  relinquished  in  part  at 
this  stage,  but  only  in  part  for  the  owner  of  each  field 
was  to  receive  a  share  of  its  produce  in  virtue  of  his  owner- 
ship. The  remaining  produce  from  all  the  fields  was  to 
be  pooled  and  then  shared  out  among  the  members  of 
the  cooperative  according  to  the  amount  of  work  which 
each  member  had  done. 

The  third  and  final  step  was  to  be  the  complete  col- 
lectivisation of  the  land.  Individual  ownership  was  to  be 
entirely  abrogated  and  the  total  produce  of  all  the  fields 
was  to  be  shared  out  solely  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  and  evaluation  of  the  work  done. 

All  four  phases  of  the  programme — land  redistribution 
and  the  three  stages  of  cooperation — have  been  com- 
pleted in  Kaihsienkung.  The  land  redistribution  was  ac- 
complished shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  People's 
Government.  The  principles  adopted  for  the  redistribu- 
tion were  as  follows.  Each  household  was  entitled  to  keep 
all  the  land  which  it  held  in  full  ownership.  The  remaining 
land  over  which  only  surface  soil  rights  had  been  held 
was  divided  amongst  all  the  village  households  upon  the 
basis  of  2.1  inozv  for  each  adult  member  of  a  household, 
a  household's  share  being  given  whenever  possible  from 
the  particular  land  over  which  it  had  previously  held  the 
surface  soil  rights.  In  this  manner  the  landlord's  interests 
were  eliminated.  I  could  not  hope  to  obtain,  in  a  short 
stay,  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  landlord's  suffering  in  the  process,  but  I  was  told 
that  they  accepted  it  as  an  inevitable  development  of  the 
Communist  revolution,  and  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  land  distribution  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  peasants. 

A  government  "cadre"  was  sent  to  the  village  to  help 
prepare  the  people  for  the  further  stages  of  the  pro- 
gramme. He  was  still  in  the  village  when  I  was  there — 
a  young  man  without  any  formal  authority,  acting,  ap- 
parently unobtrusively  and  certainly  with  considerable 
skill,  as  an  advisor  to  the  village  leaders  and  people. 
Presumably  under  his  guidance,  mutual  aid  teams  were 
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Wet  Paddy — 2  crops 
anmiallv 


Dry   Paddy   Land 


Close  Planting — irriRatcd       Total  Mains  and  yield   and 
one  crop   annually  average  for  all   moiu 


Teams 


Total    area     Area   in     Catties      Yield  in     Area   in     Catti 
in    mows  mows     per  mow      catties         monvs     per    m 


Yield  in      Area   in     Catties      Yield  in     Area   in     Catties      Yield  in 
catties         mows     per    7now     catties         mows     per    mow     catties 


YU  A. 

1 

258.955 

46.200 

910 

42,042 

25 

746 

18,650 

187.755 

675 

126,734 

258.955 

723.3 

187,426 

2 

216.197 

52.523 

395 

47,008 

23 

761 

17,503 

140.674 

670 

94,251 

216.197 

734.3 

158,762 

3 

231.036 

35 

930 

32,550 

23 

753 

17,319 

173.036 

655 

113,338 

231.036 

706.5 

163,207 

4 

217.446 

56.277 

880 

49,524 

19 

758 

14,402 

142.169 

665 

94,542 

217.446 

728.7 

158,463 

Totals 

923.634 

190 

900.6 

171,124 

90 

754 

67,874 

643.634 

666 

428,865 

923.654 

723 

667,863 

YU  B. 

1 

197.978 

50 

865 

43,250 

20 

770 

15,400 

127.978 

644 

82,418 

197.978 

712.1 

141,068 

2 

171.42 

45 

867 

39,015 

18 

740 

13,320 

108.42 

663 

71,882 

171.42 

724.6 

124,217 

3 

231.339 

55 

885 

48,675 

22 

746 

16,412 

154.339 

645 

99,549 

231.339 

711.6 

164,636 

Totals 

600.737 

ISO 

873 

130,940 

60 

752.2 

45,132 

390.737 

649.6 

253,849 

600.737 

715.6 

429,921 

organised  comprising  in  each  case  the  members  of  seven 
or  eight  households  who  had  fields  near  to  one  another. 
This  phase  lasted  until  the  autumn  of  1954  when  a 
Cooperative  of  the  first,  or  "lower"  stage  was  formed. 
On  January  22nd,  1956,  this  was  transformed  into  a  Co- 
operative of  the  second  or  "higher"  stage.  Because  two 
other  smaller  villages  shared  a  yu  with  Kaihsienkung 
they  were  united  into  the  Cooperative  at  its  formation 
in  the  lower  stage.  Since  Kaihsienkung  itself  is  regarded 
as  comprising  two  villages,  the  Cooperative  embraces 
four  villages  numbering  in  all  594  households. 

Entry  into  the  Cooperative  was  said  to  be  voluntary. 
There  was  in  fact  one  man,  living  with  his  wife  and  child, 
who  had  not  brought  his  household  into  it  at  the  time 
when  I  was  in  Kaihsienkung.  He  farmed  his  old  holding 
by  himself.  His  behaviour  was  accepted  by  the  villagers 
although  they  said  they  regarded  him  as  foolish.  Talking 
over  his  position  later,  as  a  hypothetical  case,  with  some 
officials  after  I  had  left  the  village,  I  was  told  that  he 
should  be  considered  a  "negative  force"  in  the  state  but 
certainly  not  as  a  counter-revolutionary.  I  had  thought 
of  visiting  him,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
an  individualist  who  could  act  contrary  to  all  his  593 
neighbours  and  withstand  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
public  opinion  supported  by  the  full  pressure  of  govern- 
ment propaganda.  But  he  lived  twenty  minutes  walk 
away  and  I  should  probably  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  multitudinous  following.  I  could  not  speak  to  him  alone 
in  his  own  tongue  and  I  felt  therefore  that  he  would 
regard  me  as  simply  another  "positive  force." 

The  question  now  to  be  asked  is  why  have  all  the 
other  households  in  the  four  villages  entered  the  Co- 
operative? Are  there  any  sound  reasons,  other  than  the 
official  statements,  for  believing  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
movement?  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  question  a 
suspicion  that  the  people  were  forced  to  join  at  the  point 


of  a  gun,  because  that  is  manifestly  absurd.  The  system 
could  not  have  worked  with  a  majority  against  it.  There 
is,  too,  nothing  sullen  about  the  people  of  Kaihsienkung. 
But  there  is  clearly  a  difference  between  a  movement 
which  people  accept  through  the  energetic  persuasion  of 
a  demonstrably  powerful  government  and  a  movement 
in  which  they  participate  because  they  see  economic 
advantage  in  doing  so.  The  following  chapter  will  consider 
the  advantages  which  were  said  to  be  resulting  from  the 
movement. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Agriculture  under  the  Cooperative 

For  the  majority  of  the  peasants  their  longing  for  a 
release  from  their  poverty  created  the  right  attitude  for 
change  to  a  new  system  of  land  holding  and  use.  The 
reputation  of  the  Communists,  the  prospect  of  future 
gains  verbally  painted  for  the  villagers  by  the  cadre, 
and  the  success  of  the  incipient  cooperation  in  the  mutual 
aid  teams  encouraged  them  to  try  the  one  practical 
system  offered  to  them.  They  were  not,  at  the  first  stage, 
surrendering  their  individual  ownership,  and  so  they  were 
not  finally  committing  themselves  to  abandonment  of  the 
old  system.  They  could  try  the  new  system  and  if  it  failed 
to  fulfill  its  promise  they  could  revert  to  the  old. 

The  persons  who  might  have  been  expected  to  oppose 
the  change  were  the  few  peasants  richer  than  the  average. 
For  the  majority  the  change  meant  no  loss  relative  to 
others  in  the  village  because  after  land  redistribution 
holdings  of  the  majority  became  equal.  But  for  the  better- 
off  peasants  with  larger  holdings  entering  the  Coopera- 
tive did  appear  to  imply  a  loss  relatively  to  the  majority. 
Why,  then,  did  they  come  into  the  organisation? 
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The  reason  is,  in  fact,  quite  simple.  Although  land  re- 
distribution did  not  reduce  the  size  of  their  holdings,  it 
prevented  their  making  much  effective  use  of  the  extra 
land  they  had  above  the  average.  This  result  was  brought 
about  because  their  former  lessees  and  tenants  who  worked 
the  extra  land  for  them  now  had  land  of  their  own.  A 
man,  says  Fei,  could  effectively  cultivate  only  about 
seven  inow.  This  agrees  with  the  statement  made  to  me 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  with  j'oung  children  could  cul- 
tivate about  ten  moiv.  Under  the  new  conditions  the  richer 
peasant  with  holdings  above  this  amount  could  find  no 
employees  to  farm  the  surplus  land  for  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  joined  the  Cooperative  he  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain some  value  from  this  land  because  in  the  first  stage 
he  would  receive  a  proportion  of  the  yield  from  it  in  virtue 
of  his  ownership.  Once  in  the  organisation  he  would  pre- 
sumably have  to  accept  the  will  of  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers regarding  moving  on  to  the  second  stage.  He  might, 
too,  like  the  majority,  be  genuinely  persuaded  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  doing  so. 

What  was  this  advantage  which  the  majority  would 
see?  Whatever  it  was,  the  prospect  of  it  had,  of  course, 
to  be  revealed  to  them  by  extensive  education.  The 
cadre,  visiting  officials,  and  the  newspaper  all  played  a 
part  in  the  process.  But  the  conviction  which  resulted 
from  their  persuasion  could  well  have  been  on  almost 
entirely  rational  grounds.  So  long  as  each  peasant  retained 
individual  ownership  of  his  fields  he  would  wish  them  to 
be  planted  with  most  productive  crops  and  in  the  most 
intense  manner  so  that  his  return  would  be  as  great  as 
possible.  But  the  efficient  planning  of  the  Cooperative's 
cultivations  demanded  that  some  areas  be  less  productive 
and  less  intensively  cultivated  than  others.  To  be  fair, 
therefore,  the  total  produce  should  be  shared  equally — 
which  would  imply  the  surrendering  of  individual  owner- 
ship and  thus  moving  on  from  the  first  to  the  second 
stage  of  the  Cooperative.  Fei  has  told  us  of  the  morality 
of  the  peasants — of  how,  for  instance, 

...  it  was  not  possible  for  neighbours  to  squeeze 
each  other.^' 

If  there  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  they  would  feel  it  right 
that  it  should  be  general.  The  conviction  required  to  make 
it  acceptable  would  be  that  there  would  also  be  a  general 
gain,  and  this  conviction  was  implied  by  their  joining 
the  Cooperative  at  its  first  stage.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  minds  of  most  villagers  did  work  this  way.  China 
is  experiencing  an  ideological  revolution  which  has  affect- 
ed the  peasants  certainly  no  less  than  the  people  in  the 
towns. 

The  general  gain  promised  by  the  Cooperative  was 
higher  production.  How  was  it  to  be  achieved  and  what 
in  fact  has  been  achieved.?  I  can  give  the  new  methods 
and  the  benefits  which  were  said  to  have  resulted  from 
them  as  they  were  told  to  me.  It  must  be  noted  that  some 
of  the  figures  which  are  now  to  be  quoted  will  not  agree 
with  figures  given  earlier  for  the  same  types  of  activities 
because    earlier    I    was    considering    Kaihsienkung   only, 
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whereas  the  reference  now  is  to  the  whole  Cooperative 
embracing  also  the  two  other  villages. 

New  Land 

If  the  total  area  for  cultivation  were  increased  everyone 
in  the  Cooperative  would  gain.  There  was  not  a  great 
amount  of  completely  unused  land,  but  thirty  mow 
previously  uncultivated  have  now  been  planted  with 
paddy.  The  cultivated  area  has  also  been  increased  by  a 
considerable  but  indeterminate  amount  through  the 
elimination  of  many  of  the  banks  which  formerly  divided 
fields.  Previously  up  to  1,500  mow  of  the  total  Coopera- 
tive area  of  4,300  mow  were  low-lying  and  subject  to  flood- 
ing during  rains  and  consequent  excessive  drying  during 
fine  weather.  This  land  has  now  been  ditched  and  two  new 
dams  constructed  to  control  the  flow  of  water.  Ninety-six 
moiu  had  previously  been  almost  permanently  flooded 
but  have  now  been  brought  into  continuous  production 
by  the  construction  of  dykes.  Even  the  land  which  re- 
mains flooded  and  cannot  be  reclaimed  is  not  all  out  of 
production.  So  far,  95  moiv  of  pond  have  been  planted 
with  an  edible  water  plant  called  locally  top. 

New  Equipment 

Fei  describes  the  method  of  preparing  the  ground  and 
the  equipment  used  as  he  saw  them  in  1936.  All  the  work, 
he  says,  was  done  by  human  hand.  The  absence  of  animal 
labour  was  a  characteristic  of  the  region.  Ploughs  were 
not  used  in  the  village.  The  only  implement  employed 
was  an  iron  hoe  with  four  teeth,  fixed  on  a  wooden  stick 
about  a  man's  height.  The  teeth  formed  a  slight  acute 
angle.  The  workman  swung  the  hoe  behind  his  back  and 
over  his  head.  The  teeth  struck  with  considerable  momen- 
tum penetrating  the  soil  at  a  sharp  angle.  By  pulling  the 
hoe  backwards,  the  workman  broke  the  soil  pressing  on 
the  teeth.  The  surface  of  the  soil,  after  having  been 
broken,  was  rough  and  uneven.  It  had  then  to  be  refined 
and  levelled  by  further  use  of  the  hoe.  The  preparation 
of  each  mow  by  one  man  using  this  method  took  about 
four  days. 

Today  the  position  is  much  changed.  The  Cooperative 
already  possessed  seven  buffalo  when  I  was  in  the  village 
and  planned  to  have  thirty-three  more  by  the  spring  of 
1957.  Each  one  costs  from  230  j^uan  to  300  yuan.  With 
the  use  of  the  buffalos  forty  percent  of  the  land  is  now 
ploughed.  One  man  working  with  a  buffalo-drawn  plough 
can  prepare  a  mow  in  one  day.  The  hoe,  so  I  was  told, 
could  cultivate  to  a  depth  of  only  three  to  four  inches. 
The  iron  plough  cultivates  to  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  plough  was  not  used  in  the  village  in  earlier  days 
partly  because  there  was  a  surplus  of  labour  for  agricul- 
ture. Why,  then,  does  not  its  use  now  result  in  unem- 
ployment on  a  much  greater  scale.?  The  reason  lies  in 
the  much  more  intensive  cultivation  given  to  the  fields. 
Paddy  land  should  now  be  ploughed  three  times  and 
harrowed  six  times.  The  making  and  distribution  of 
fertiliser  also  occupies  much  more  time  than  previously. 
The  hoe  is  still  used,  but  not  for  the  primary  preparation 
of  the  fields. 
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New  Methods  of  Irrigation 

Fei  says  that,  in  1936,  most  of  the  irrigation  of  the 
fields  was  done  by  means  of  a  treadle  pump.  This  machine 
is  a  device  for  paddling  water  from  a  stream  to  the  top 
of  a  bank  from  where  it  runs  by  gravity  to  the  fields. 
The  construction  is  ingenious  but  simple.  It  comprises 
a  long  rectangular  wooden  casing  open  at  the  top,  the 
lower  end  set  in  the  stream  and  the  upper  end  above  the 
level  of  the  bank.  Along  it  and  beneath  it  run  a  series 
of  wooden  plates  set  at  right  angles  from  a  chain  made 
also  of  wooden  sections  which  passes  over  spokes  of  a 
large  wooden  wheel  at  the  top.  This  wheel  is  revolved 
by  one  or  more  persons  seated  beside  it  pressing  their 
feet  down  on  treadles  projecting  from  its  attenuated 
axle.  As  the  wooden  plates  enter  the  casing  they  form 
with  its  wooden  sides  and  floor  a  series  of  small  boxes 
in  which  the  water  is  carried  upwards.  As  the  plates  leave 
the  casing  at  the  top,  the  water  is  spilled  out  into  a  ditch. 

Fei  remarks  that  the  equipment  is  not  very  efficient 
for  carrying  water  to  the  upper  level.  The  plates  cannot 
fit  very  tightly  against  the  sides  of  the  casing  and  thus 
water  is  lost.  Indeed,  as  I  found  out  by  trying,  one  has 
to  operate  the  treadles  with  considerable  energy  to  get 
the  plates  up  quickly  enough  to  make  the  effort  worth- 
while. Fei  says  it  takes  about  one  day  to  get  enough 
water  to  cover  one  mozv  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  more  centi- 
metres. There  was,  therefore,  in  his  time  in  the  village, 
inadequate  water  for  the  most  efficient  irrigation.  The 
result  was  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  strips  of  land 
in  each  plot  because  the  water  was  arranged  to  flow  from 
the  main  ditches  running  along  the  plot  margins  and 
those  strips  furthest  from  the  margins  had  to  wait  until 
the  marginal  strips  had  been  irrigated.  A  similar  difficulty 
arose  when,  because  of  rainfall,  the  plots  had  too  much 
water  on  them.  Then  the  strips  furthest  from  the  margin 
could  not  be  drained  until  the  marginal  strips  had  been 
drained  first.  In  this  second  situation  the  delay  was  often 
considerable  because  the  ditches  were  inadequate. 

Fei  states  that  in  1936  there  were  two  air  pumps  in 
the  village  run  by  motor  engines,  one  privately  owned  and 
the  other  owned  by  the  Cooperative  Silk  Factory,  but 
they  were  little  used  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
many  people  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  fees  charged  for 
their  use.  Secondly,  many  of  the  people  had  no  means 
of  profitably  employing  otherwise  the  time  saved  by  their 
use. 

Today  there  are  still  some  treadle  pumps  in  the  village 
but  they  are  used  only  for  watering  the  vegetable  gardens 
close  to  the  village  houses.  All  the  paddy  land  is  irrigated 
by  means  of  four  large  air  pumps  operated  by  motors. 
These  air  pumps  belong  to  the  Agricultural  Cooperative. 
Major  improvements  have  also  been  made  to  the  ditch 
system. 

New  Methods  of  Planting 

Apart  from  the  classification  of  land  for  different  types 
of  crops,  the  main  change  in  the  planting  system  has  been 


the  introduction  of  "close-planting"  of  paddy.  This  has 
involved  no  alteration  in  the  actual  technique  of  culti- 
vation. The  seeds  are  still  planted  in  a  nursery  field 
and  the  young  shoots  transplanted  from  these  into  the 
main  field.  But,  whereas  before  9,000-10,000  shoots  might 
be  planted  in  each  mow,  now  15,000-20,000  are  planted 
in  that  area.  As  a  result,  a  tnow  which  previously  yielded, 
say,  500  catties  may  now  yield  600  to  650  catties. 

One  may  wonder  why  the  peasants  did  not  plant  their 
paddy  more  closely  in  earlier  years.  Two  reasons  were 
given  to  me.  The  first  was  that  this  form  of  planting  is 
suitable  only  for  certain  classes  of  land  and  the  technique, 
involving  knowledge  of  the  right  soil  conditions,  was  not 
known  to  the  people.  It  is  a  Russian  development  taught 
to  them  through  government  agency.  The  second  reason 
was  that  if  a  man  had  only  a  limited  amount  of  paddy 
to  plant — because  of  shortage  of  time,  shortage  of  seed, 
or  perhaps  shortage  of  employed  labour — it  would  pay 
him  to  plant  on  the  old  system,  for  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  new  system  of  "close-planting"  does  not  give  an  in- 
crease in  yield  proportionately  as  great  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  plants.  The  old  system  was  suited  to 
give  the  maximum  yield  per  plant;  the  new  system  is 
suited  to  give  the  maximum  yield  per  area. 

New  Methods  of  Fertilising  and  Crop  Care 

Fei  mentions  fertilisers  as  being  used  only  after  the 
first  weeding  of  the  paddy,  a  process  which  begins  one 
week  after  the  shoots  have  been  transplanted.  The  ferti- 
liser consisted  of  human  and  sheep  manure  which,  after 
being  mixed  with  grass  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  dry, 
was  distributed  over  the  freshly  weeded  field;  and  minced 
bean  cake,  made  from  the  sediment  of  soya  beans  after 
the  oil  had  been  taken  from  them.  The  people  mentioned 
to  me  one  other  kind  of  fertiliser  which  they  had  used  in 
earlier  years — the  ash  of  burnt  straw. 

Of  these  fertilisers  human  excrement  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  All  the  older  methods  of  fertilising  are 
still  used,  but  they  have  been  supplemented  by  two  other 
methods  of  great  value.  Mud  from  the  stream  bottoms 
was  used  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  years  before  the 
revolution.  It  is  now  dredged  up  in  large  quantities,  mixed 
with  grass,  and  in  the  form  of  a  compost  scattered  over 
the  fields. 

The  amount  of  fertiliser  which  can  be  produced  by 
these  more  or  less  traditional  means  is  great.  I  could 
make  no  precise  calculation  in  the  village  but  a  recent 
Chinese  statement  is  illuminating: 

A  simple  and  unfailing  source  is,  of  course,  animal 
and  human  excreta.  It  everything  is  saved,  a  man 
can  produce  perhaps  10  cwt.  a  year,  a  pig  perhaps 
40  cwt.  So  if  you  have  a  family  of  four  who  keep 
two  pigs  and  keep  all  the  manure  they  make,  they 
will  have  about  6  tons  a  year.  Seeing  that  the  aver- 
age land  holding  in  China's  rural  areas  is  about  half 
an  acre  a  head,  a  family  of  four  should  have  about 
two  acres.  If  they  have,  then  they  can  apply  60  cwt. 
of  manure  to  the  acre.  Add  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry 
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droppings  and  compost  made  of  rotten  grass,  ash 
and  loam,  and  they  may  well  have  240  or  300  cwt. 
per  acre.  Of  course  it  means  saving  everything  care- 
fully." 

This  statement  is  based  mainly  on  investigations  in 
Kwantung  and  Fukien  Provinces.  In  the  Kaihsienkung 
area  there  would  not  be  as  much  yield  from  domestic 
animals.  This  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
use  of  compost. 

There  is  also  an  important  addition  to  the  improved 
traditional  sources — chemical  fertiliser.  Chemical  fertili- 
ser, never  used  in  the  village  in  1936,  is  now  bought  by 
the  Cooperative  from  a  state  agency,  and  I  was  told 
that  every  mow  of  agricultural  land  had  received  some 
of  it  in  the  past  year.  I  was  also  told  that  fertiliser  in 
one  or  other  of  the  above  forms  was  spread  over  the 
fields  five  times  a  year — twice  before  planting  and  three 
times  later.  Certainly  I  saw  fertiliser  being  spread  when 
I  visited  the  freshly  ploughed  fields  and  several  times  I 
saw  boats  engaged  in  dredging  up  the  river  mud. 

I  was  told  that  sometimes  in  early  years  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  crop  might  be  lost  through  the  ravages  of 
insects.  In  1955  the  loss  was  said  to  be  as  low  as  one 
percent.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  use  of  insecticides 
but,  the  quantity  of  available  insecticides  being  small, 
it  was  mainly  due  to  the  putting  of  lights  in  the  fields 
and  close  by  the  lights  basins  of  water  with  a  surface  of 
oil  to  trap  the  insects,  and  to  campaigns  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insect  eggs  in  the  fields. 

Effect  on  Production 

As  a  result  of  these  improvements,  the  production  of 
grain  has  been  steadily  increasing,  according  to  my  in- 
formants. Before  1949,  they  said,  the  production  of  paddy 
averaged  about  400  catties  per  wow.  In  subsequent  years 
the  production  has  been  as  follows: 


1950-51 

480-500  catties 

1951-52 

500 

1952-53 

520 

1953-54 

500 

1954-55 

560 

The  reason  for  the  recession  in  1953-54  was  the  heavy 
flooding  of  the  Yangtze  river.  The  people  quoted  the 
production  figure  for  this  particular  year  proudly  for 
the  floods  were  so  extensive  that  in  earlier  years  they 
would  have  caused  a  major  disaster  to  crops.  Because  of 
the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  methods,  a 
much  higher  production  figure  than  any  of  those  given 
was  estimated  for  the  year  1955-56. 

The  Cooperative  Organisation 

The  regulations  governing  agricultural  cooperatives 
are  given  in  an  appendix,  so  here  I  shall  confine  myself 


to  a  brief  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  as 
I  found  it  working  in  Kaihsienkung. 

Households  within  the  Cooperative  are  divided,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  into  six  large  teams  which  comprise 
twenty-three  smaller  teams.  The  large  teams  each  work 
one  or  more  yu  and  their  size  is  dependent  upon  the  area 
for  which  they  are  responsible.  The  smaller  teams  differ 
in  number  and  size  according  to  the  type  of  agricultural 
activity  being  performed,  but  are  kept  as  constant  as 
possible. 

I  studied  the  composition  of  two  teams  working  two  of 
the  larger  yu. 

Table  11. 


No.  of 

Small  Teams 

Households 

No.  of  Persons 

Team  A: 

1 

38 

129 

2 

29 

125 

3 

29 

112 

4 

37 

131 

Totals 

4 

133 

497 

Team  B: 

1 

26 

97 

2 

21 

84 

3 

29 

121 

Totals: 


76 


302 


44.     Pfopli-'s  Chinn,  April,   1957,   p.   6. 


The  amounts  of  land  of  the  various  categories  culti- 
vated by  these  teams  and  the  estimated  yields  for  1956- 
57  are  shown  in  Table  11.  There  are  some  small 
errors  in  the  calculations,  but  it  seems  better  to  give 
the  figures  as  they  were  presented  to  me  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  membership  of  the  teams  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  households.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  members  of  each  household  work,  for  the  young 
children  and  the  old  people  obviously  are  not  able  to 
do  so.  Nor  do  all  the  workers  work  equally.  Theoretically 
at  least,  no  one  is  obliged  to  work.  The  sanction  is  still 
that  of  personal  need.  If  one  did  not  work  at  all  one 
would  go  hungry;  if  one  works  very  hard  one  will  not 
only  eat  well,  and  feed  and  clothe  one's  family,  but  per- 
haps have  a  little  to  spare  for  luxuries  as  well.  A  record 
is  kept  in  the  Cooperative's  headquarters  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  each  person  who  works.  Marks  are  given  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  work  and  the  amount  done.  For 
example,  a  person  who  ploughs  one  mow  of  land  gains 
ten  marks.  A  man  might  achieve  this  total  in  one  day, 
but  a  woman  ploughing  can  usually  earn  only  five  marks 
and  an  old  man  four.  Thus  there  is  inequality  between 
peasant  men  and  women  but  it  is  the  inequality  of  natural 
strength. 

When  division  of  produce  takes  place,  it  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  marks  earned  by  the 
households.  Deductions  are  first  made  for  the  following 
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purposes.  Approximately  eleven  percent  goes  to  the  state, 
approximately  eleven  percent  goes  for  production  costs 
and  to  provide  seed;  approximately  one  percent  is  re- 
tained for  "public  purposes,"  which  were  said  to  include 
the  provision  of  new  equipment;  and  two  percent  (IVi 
catties  per  mow)  is  kept  for  "welfare  funds,"  out  of 
which  extra  provision  is  made  for  needy  families  who 
may  have  suffered  from  illness  or  be  handicapped  by 
having  more  than  an  average  number  of  young  children. 
The  proportion  of  the  gross  yield,  therefore,  which  is 
actually  shared  out  among  the  producers  is  approximately 
67  percent.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  system  of  distribution 
could  permit  of  quite  considerable  variations  between 
households  according  to  their  working  strength  and  in- 
centive. The  same  type  of  variation  existed  under  the 
old  system.  The  difference  between  then  and  now  is 
that  now  the  range  of  variation  is  much  less  because  there 
is  no  longer  differential  holding  of  land.  The  sole  factor 
at  present  determining  degrees  of  wealth  is  the  working 
capacity  of  each  household.  The  effect  of  differences  in 
working  capacity  between  households  is  in  many  cases 
softened  by  the  welfare  fund. 

Each  team  has  a  leader  appointed  by  its  members. 
There  are  in  addition  a  head  of  the  Cooperative  and  three 
vice-heads.  Only  the  above  general  outline  of  the  system 
can  be  given  here.  Full  details  of  its  working  would  re- 
quire a  long  field-study  and  a  separate  treatise. 

CHAPTER  VII 
The  Village  Silk  Industry 

The  domestic  silk  industry,  Fei  tells  us,  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  peasants  of  the  districts  around  Lake 
Tai  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Within  the  last 
fifty  years  it  has  undergone  great  fluctuations  in  pros- 
perity. Early  in  this  century  production  of  raw  silk 
yielded  a  profit  of  about  250  yuan  to  the  average  Kaih- 
sienkung  household.  In  1936  the  average  profit  had  fallen 
to  about  45  yuan.  This  serious  drop  in  income  from  silk 
was  due  not  to  a  deterioration  in  quality  or  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  production  but  to  a  fall  in  price.  The 
first  cause  of  the  fall  was  the  depression  of  world  prices 
for  silk  in  those  years.  The  second  cause  was  the  uneven 
quality  of  domestic  silk  which  made  it  unsuitable  for  the 
modern  mechanised  weaving  industry. 

To  offset  the  decline  in  price,  efforts  were  made  after 
1920  to  stimulate  the  production  of  silk  and  improve  the 
quality.  The  former  aim  was  to  be  achieved  by  two  means 
— by  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  silkworm  eggs 
hatched,  which  meant  the  planting  of  more  mulberry  to 
feed  them;  and  by  reducing  the  loss  of  silkworms  through 
disease.  Fei  quotes  a  silk  adviser  to  the  village  who  told 
him: 

In  the  worst  years,  by  means  of  the  traditional 
method  only  about  30  percent  of  the  total  silkworms 
reached  the  final  stage  and  produced  cocoons.  The 
amount  of  silk  given  by  the  worms  was  small.  This 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  lack 


of  preventive  measures  against  the  spread  of  disease 
among  the  worms.  The  micro-organism  responsible 
for  the  disease  was  carried  by  the  mother  moth  to 
the  eggs  through  physical  contact  between  them. 
Thus  disease  was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  it.  The 
house  and  the  implements  were  not  disinfected  be- 
fore they  were  used  for  raising  new  worms.  Once  a 
house  was  infected  by  disease,  it  would  suffer  for 
years  and  years.  The  diseased  or  dead  worms  were 
cast  under  the  mulberry  trees.  People  thought  that 
these  dead  worms  were  fertiliser  for  the  trees.  But 
they  actually  spread  the  germs,  which  were  brought 
back  with  the  mulberry  leaves  to  the  house.  The 
temperature  and  humidity,  which  are  very  important 
conditions  in  the  process  of  growth  of  the  worms, 
were  left  unregulated.  According  to  custom,  after 
the  third  exuviae,  fire  was  put  out  regardless  of  the 
actual  fluctuations  of  the  climate.*' 

A  move  for  reform  was  initiated  by  the  Sericulture 
School  for  Girls  in  Houshukuan,  near  Soochow,  which 
established  a  special  department  for  spreading  know- 
ledge of  new  techniques  in  rural  districts.  Miss  Fei,  the 
sister  of  Dr.  Fei,  and  a  companion,  Miss  Hu,  visited 
Kaihsienkung  in  1923  to  instruct  the  villagers  in  the  new 
methods,  several  of  which  were  subsequently  adopted. 

Improved  strains  of  silkworm  eggs  were  introduced. 
Previously  the  people  produced  eggs  through  pure-line 
breeding  of  their  own  worms,  which  allowed  disease  to 
be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  At  first 
the  Sericulture  School  took  over  egg  production  and 
supplied  the  villagers  with  better  and  healthier  strains. 
The  economic  loss  to  the  villagers  from  this  transfer  of 
part  of  the  industry  was  small,  for  the  cost  of  the  eggs 
was  only  three  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  silk.  Unfortunately  the  demand  for  disinfected 
eggs  increased  rapidly  as  the  silk  reform  spread  over  the 
whole  region  of  the  lower  Yangtze  valley,  and  the  school 
could  not  meet  the  demand.  Many  private  egg  producers 
seized  the  chance  to  make  a  profit  and  the  quality  of 
eggs  was  not  maintained.  This  situation  was  partly  reme- 
died by  the  provincial  government's  establishing  a  bureau 
for  censoring  the  eggs  with  authority  over  the  private 
producers  and  power  to  control  prices. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reform  movement,  instructors 
were  sent  from  the  school  to  teach  the  people  how  to  use 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the 
silkworms  and  in  the  regulation  of  temperature  and  hu- 
midity. To  facilitate  management  and  supervision,  the 
young  silkworms  of  different  owners  were  concentrated 
in  a  common  house.  This  common  house,  which  was 
built  by  adding  an  extra  price  onto  each  sheet  of  eggs  for 
two  years,  comprised  eight  large  rooms.  Expense  and 
labour  were  shared  by  the  owners  of  the  silkworms  in 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  silkworms  they  had  put 
into  the  house. 

Fei  says  that  the  collective  process  of  raising  silkworms 
was  effective  only  when  the  worms  were  young  and 
small.   Silkworms  pass   through   five   stages   of   develop- 
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ment  from  hatching  to  beginning  of  cocoon  spinning. 
Within  six  weeks  they  grow  from  a  tiny  size  to  two  and 
a  half  inches  at  the  time  of  maturity.  After  the  third 
stage  they  have  grown  so  large  that,  when  Fei  was  in 
the  village,  the  common  rooms  were  not  big  enough  to 
accommodate  them.  He  says  that  the  construction  of  larg- 
er buildings  did  not  seem  economically  worthwhile  because 
the  period  during  which  a  large  space  is  required  is  short. 
Accordingly,  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  production 
process  the  silkworms  were  transferred  to  the  private 
houses  of  the  owners.  Then  all  the  rooms  in  the  private 
houses,  except  the  kitchen  and  half  of  the  bedrooms,  were 
occupied  by  sdkworms.  Before  the  silkworms  were 
brought  into  them,  the  private  houses  were  disinfected. 
Afterwards  silkworms  showing  disease  were  removed  at 
once  and  temperature  and  humidity  were  regulated. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  methods  of  treatment,  the  loss 
of  worms  from  disease  was  kept  under  twenty  percent 
and  the  production  of  cocoons  increased  at  least  iony 
percent  compared  with  the  previous  production  under  the 
traditional  method. 

Fei  states  that  the  total  amount  of  silkworms  that 
could  be  raised  by  a  household  depended  on  the  size  of 
the  house  and  the  labour  it  had  available.  Silkworms 
were  raised  in  rectangular  and  shallow  containers  about 
one  and  a  half  by  one  metre  in  size.  They  were  put  on 
the  shelves  of  a  stand.  Each  stand  had  eight  containers 
and  each  house  had  on  the  average  enough  room  for  five 
stands.  The  silkworms  hatched  from  a  sheet  of  eggs 
required  in  the  final  stage  of  development  a  whole  stand 
for  accommodation.  One  person  could  manage  two  or 
three  stands,  and  each  stand  would  yield  34  pounds  of 
cocoons.  Under  reformed  conditions,  Fei  says,  the  total 
amount  of  cocoons  produced  by  an  average  household 
was  about  200  pounds,  which  could  be  sold  for  a  price  of 
60  to  70  yuan  per  100  pounds. 

Each  stand  of  silkworms  needed  about  400  pounds  of 
mulberry  leaves.  In  1936  the  village  did  not  produce  all 
the  mulberry  leaves  it  needed  and  considerable  quantities 
were  bought.  The  price  varied  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  yuan  per  100  pounds.  Assessing  the  cost 
of  production  as  if  all  the  leaf  were  bought  at  average 
price,  Fei  estimated  that  the  total  expense  of  feeding  a 
household's  silkworms  was  between  30  and  40  yuan. 
Other  subsidiary  expenses  raised  the  total  cost  of  cocoon 
production  to  about  50  yuan  per  household.  He  says,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  cocoons  were  sold  the  net  income  re- 
ceived by  an  average  household  would  be  between  70 
and  90  yuan.''"  It  will  be  noted  that  this  figure  does  not 
accord  with  that  given  earlier  by  hinT*^  where  he  says  that 
in  1936  an  average  household  could  obtain  from  silk 
production  a  profit  of  only  45  yuan. 

The  Silk  Factory 

Not  only  cocoons  but  the  silk  thread  itself  was  pro- 


duced in  the  village.  To  improve  the  quality  of  the 
thread,  a  cooperative  factory  was  established  in  Kaih- 
sienkung  in  1929.  Difficulties  were  experienced  and  only 
after  the  factory  had  been  reequipped  in  1935  with 
machines  which  were  a  modified  form  of  the  latest 
Japanese  type  was  silk  of  the  highest  grade  produced.  The 
purpose  in  constructing  the  factory  in  the  village  was  to 
keep  the  industry  rural.  The  person  responsible  for  its 
construction  told  Dr.  Fei: 

My  ....  conviction  is  that  the  silk  industry  has  been, 
and  should  remain,  a  rural  industry.  My  reason  is 
that  if  we  attract  the  industry  away  from  the  village, 
as  has  been  done  by  many  industrialists  and  is  so 
easy  to  accomplish,  the  villagers  will  in  fact  starve. 
...  If  Chinese  industry  can  only  develop  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  villagers,  I  personally  think  we 
have  paid  too  much  for  it.^^ 

The  founders  of  the  factory  were  equally  determined 
that  it  should  run  on  cooperative  lines.  Fei  says  that  their 
socialistic  ideas  were. 

a  part  of  the  current  ideology  of  the  literate  class 
in  China.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  Chinese  people 
in  the  world  economy  and  the  repeated  struggle 
with  the  western  powers  have  created  a  situation 
favorable  to  the  spreading  of  socialist  ideas.  A  re- 
action against  capitalism,  as  understood  by  the 
Chinese  people,  prevails  among  the  general  public. 
Even  those  who  stand  for  capitalism  do  not  dare 
openly  to  justify  its  principles.  This  attitude  was 
explicitly  stated  in  the  "Three  people's  principles" 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  .  .  .  the  basic  political 
idea  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  to  realise  the  traditional 
teaching  such  as  "Under  the  heaven  everything  is 
public,'  or  "Those  who  till  the  land  should  have  the 
land."" 

This  early  attempt  at  cooperation  through  the  village 
silk  factory  was  not  a  success.  Most  of  the  households 
in  the  village  joined  the  organisation,  but  there  was  dif- 
ficulty in  financing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  village 
members  would  enjoy  a  steady  increase  in  income  from 
it.  The  building  and  its  equipment  was  financed  in  part 
by  a  long-term  loan  on  liberal  terms  from  the  Provincial 
Peasant  Bank  and  in  part  by  a  short-term  loan  from  a 
private  bank  in  Chen  Tse,  the  nearest  town.  Shares  were 
issued  to  the  members  for  which  they  were  to  pay  over 
a  period  of  five  years,  but  most  of  them  were  unable  to 
meet  this  liability  except  in  part.  Members  were  to  supply 
cocoons  to  the  factorj^  and  to  receive  seventy  percent  of 
their  value  upon  delivery.  In  fact  this  was  all  they  gen- 
erally received  because  most  of  the  factory's  profit  was 
required  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed  and 
to  meet  the  interest  charges  on  it.  The  members  were 
under  an  agreement  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
cocoons  but  they  generally  supplied  only  the  minimum 
amount,  preferring  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  their 
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product  at  full  price  to  outside  sources.  Local  produc- 
tion which  reached  the  factory  was  therefore  not  enough 
to  keep  its  machines  working  at  an  economical  rate. 
Cocoons  had  to  be  bought  on  the  market  and  in  1934 
more  than  half  were  bought  in  this  way.  The  factory  also 
received  orders  for  reeling  silk  from  raw  material  pro- 
duced by  other  factories  elsewhere.  Thus  it  ceased  to 
be  a  purely  local  industry. 

Had  the  factory  continued  in  operation  it  might  before 
long  have  been  able  to  give  a  return  to  the  shareholders. 
During  the  years  1930  to  1936  it  was  reducing  the  amount 
of  loan  money  and  thus  gradually  reaching  a  position 
when  profits  would  become  available  for  distribution. 
Presumably  it  continued  to  gain  in  financial  strength  after 
1936  until  the  disaster  of  the  Japanese  occupation.  Then 
it  was  destroyed. 

Its  progress,  however,  suffered  from  the  lack  of  faith  in 
it  resulting  from  its  failure,  after  the  first  year,  to  pay 
dividends.  The  villagers  were  disillusioned  as  soon  as 
their  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  and  they  discon- 
tinued subscriptions  on  their  shares.  This  failure  of  con- 
fidence was  due,  Fei  explains,  to  their  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  factory's  financial  affairs.  The  idea  of 
the  reformers  was  to  have  a  factory  not  only  owned 
cooperatively  but  managed  cooperatively.  The  members 
had  the  right  to  audit  the  accounts  themselves  and 
demand  explanations  from  the  manager.  But  most  of 
them  were  illiterate.  They  could  not  understand  what 
was  written  on  the  balance  sheet.  They  were 

.  .  .  satisfied  on  the  level  of  suspicion  and  occasional 
gossip  without  taking  any  definite  steps  to  investi- 
gate.^" 

The  fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  educational  work  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  industrial  reform.  Until  the  people 
were  educated  to  a  standard  which  allowed  them  to 
accept  responsibility,  the  factory  could  only  be  run  for 
them  and  not  be  really  controlled  by  them. 

In  an  even  more  important  respect  the  hopes  of  the 
reformers  were  not  fulfilled.  They  envisaged  the  factory 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  villagers  in  the  countryside 
by  providing  work  for  them.  But  under  the  domestic  sys- 
tem where  every  household  had  its  own  reeling  machine, 
at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  women  were  employed. 
Under  the  factory  system  the  same  amount  of  work  could 
be  done  easily  by  less  than  seventy  persons.  The  reformers 
were  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  development.  The  factory 
was  only  an  implement  of  the  technological  advance 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  domestic  industry  in 
any  case,  and  by  establishing  the  factoiy  in  the  village 
the  reformers  at  least  cushioned  the  effect.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  factory  alone  could  not  solve 
the  problem  of  employment  in  the  rural  economy.  Nearly 
three  hundred  women  lost  their  opportunities  to  work. 
Fei  wonders,  when  writing  his  book,  what  will  happen 
to  them. 


No  new  industry  has  been  introduced  to  absorb  the 
surplus  of  female  labour  ....  the  size  of  the  farm 
is  so  small  that  the  introduction  of  female  labour 
to  the  land  is  impossible.''^ 

He  considered  the  most  likely  result  would  be  further 
movement  of  the  female  population  to  the  towns.  As  a 
rearguard  action  the  domestic  reeling  of  silk  was  partially 
revived  during  the  years  from  1930  to  1936. 

The  Silk  Industry  Today 

The  silk  industry  in  Kaihsienkung  appears  to  have 
almost  ceased  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  Today  it 
is  reviving,  but,  although  in  many  ways  it  is  much  more 
soundly  based,  production  is  still  below  the  1936  level. 

The  Japanese  destroyed  the  silk  factory.  It  has  not 
been  restored.  As  far  as  the  village  is  concerned,  silk 
production  now  ends  with  the  production  of  the  cocoons 
and  their  final  preparation  for  dispatch  to  factories  in 
the  towns  which  reel  the  silk  from  them.  The  former 
factory  building  has  been  reconstructed,  but  it  is  not 
used  for  a  full  factory  but  as  a  place  where  the  cocoons 
are  baked  prior  to  their  dispatch.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  baking  is  to  kdl  the  pupa  inside  the  cocoon  so 
that  it  will  not  be  broken  by  the  emergence  of  the  moth. 
It  operates  for  this  purpose  only  for  short  times  during 
the  year.  When  it  is  working  it  gives  employment  to 
seventy-five  persons  but,  being  so  limited  in  its  opera- 
tions, it  does  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  income 
of  the  villagers  as  a  whole,  except  insofar  as  it  is  part  of 
an  organisation  which  ensures  them  a  stable  market  for 
their  cocoons.  The  building  and  the  work  done  therein 
are  controlled  by  the  Chinese  Silk  Company,  a  state 
organisation  which  has  a  branch  headquarters  in  Soochow. 

The  village  portion  of  the  industry — the  nurture  of 
the  silkworms  and  the  production  of  the  cocoons — is  now 
organised  completely  on  cooperative  lines  and  forms  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative.  No 
longer  is  use  made  of  the  ordinary  village  houses.  The 
silkworms  are  cared  for  in  nine  large  rooms  especially 
set  aside  for  the  process.  All  eggs  are  obtained  from  a 
single  egg  company,  which  is  also  a  state  organisation  but 
separate  from  the  Chinese  Silk  Company. 

The  Sericulture  School  in  Houshukuan  which  Dr.  Fei 
describes  as  initiating  the  reform  movement  in  the  area 
plays  an  even  more  directly  important  part  today  in 
the  village  industry.  During  the  periods  when  silkworms 
are  being  raised,  a  young  woman  tramed  and  employed  by 
the  school  is  stationed  in  the  village  as  an  adviser.  During 
the  off-seasons  for  silk  production  she,  and  many  other 
jroung  women  like  her  who  go  to  other  villages,  are 
engaged  in  research  work.  There  is  an  experimental  fac- 
tory attached  to  the  school.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Fei,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Fei,  whom  we  noted  as  coming 
to  the  village  in  1923  to  give  the  first  instruction  to  the 
people  in  the  new  methods  of  producing  silk. 
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I  have  said  that  tlicie  are  nine  rooms  for  the  silk- 
worms in  Kaihsienkung,  but  in  the  Cooperative  as  a  whole 
there  are  13  rooms  and  except  w^here  otherwise  indicated 
the  figures  which  follow  refer  to  the  whole  Cooperative. 

Eggs  are  received  by  the  Cooperative  four  times  a 
year.  The  time  taken  for  development  into  cocoons 
varies  slightly  according  to  the  season: 

A.  450  sheets  of  eggs  are  received  on  April  19th. 
Silkworms  are  hatched  on  April  30th. 
Cocoons  are  ready  for  baking  on  June  5th. 

B.  30  sheets  of  eggs  are  received  on  June  20th. 
Silkworms  are  hatched  on  June  27th. 
Cocoons  are  ready  for  baking  on  July  24th. 

C.  200  sheets  of  eggs  are  received  on  August  5th. 
Silkworms  are  hatched  on  August  12th. 
Cocoons  are  ready  for  baking  on  September  8th. 

D.  40  sheets  of  eggs  are  received  on  September  13th. 
Silkworms  are  hatched  on  September  20th. 
Cocoons  are  ready  for  baking  on  October  30th. 

The  number  of  eggs  on  a  sheet  is  said  to  be  approxi- 
mately 20,000.  The  total  number  of  sheets  to  be  received 
by  the  Cooperative  in  1956  was  thus  720.  They  are 
distributed  among  the  rooms  in  proportion  to  the  space 
available.  For  instance,  of  the  450  sheets  of  eggs  in  the 
first  lot,  the  largest  of  the  rooms  in  Kaihsienkung  got 
55  sheets  and  the  smallest  15  sheets.  The  total  number 
of  sheets  received  by  the  nine  rooms  in  Kaihsienkung  was 
280. 

The  silkworm  eggs  take  from  eight  to  twelve  days  to 
hatch.  As  the  silkworms  develop  they  shed  their  skins 
four  times — about  the  sixth,  tenth,  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
first  day  after  hatching.  The  process  of  skin-sheddmg  is 
generally  referred  to  in  English  accounts  of  sericulture 
as  a  "moult."  Fei,  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  shedding 
of  the  old  skin  as  the  emergence  of  the  silkworms  with 
their  new  skins,  refers  to  these  periods  as  exuviae.  For 
about  twenty-four  hours  while  each  moult  is  proceeding 
the  silkworms  cease  eating  and  must  be  left  undisturbed 
and  free  from  noise.  About  eight  days  after  the  fourth 
and  final  moult,  they  end  their  feeding  and  begin  to  spin 
their  cocoons,  which  takes  about  a  further  seven  days 
to  complete.  In  the  case  of  the  eggs  received  in  the 
village  on  April  19th,  the  stages  of  development  may 
therefore    be    represented    diagrammatically    as   follows: 


4.  From  the  third  moult  to  the  fourth  moult. 

5.  From  the  fourth  moult  to  the  spinning  of  the 
cocoon. 

Labour  is  required  for  two  purposes.  The  first  and  much 
the  most  time-consuming  purpose,  is  the  feeding  of  the 
sdkworms.  They  require  mulberry  leaves  in  a  particular 
condition — green,  but  slightly  wilted.  The  leaves  must 
therefore  be  gathered,  sorted  to  remove  inferior  leaves, 
hung  under  shelter  to  dry  to  the  right  condition,  plucked 
from  the  twigs,  carried  to  the  silkworm  rooms  and  fed  to 
the  silkworms.  The  entire  sericulture  process  is  now 
carried  on  in  the  special  rooms.  The  silkworms  are  no 
longer  taken  to  the  separate  village  households  for  the 
final  stages  of  their  development.  Each  of  the  nine  special 
rooms  in  the  village  is  staffed  by  a  team  of  workers. 

At  each  successive  stage  the  number  of  workers  in  the 
team  has  to  be  increased,  for  the  silkworms  are  growing 
bigger.  Fei  mentions  that  in  1936  one  container  of  silk- 
worms at  the  first  stage  would  expand  to  eight  containers 
at  the  final  stage.  I  was  told  that  now,  owing  to  better 
strains  of  eggs  and  improved  nurture,  one  container  ex- 
pands to  seventeen.  Especially  in  the  final  stage,  the 
voracity  of  the  silkworms  is  remarkable.  I  was  not  able 
to  collect  any  exact  figures  for  the  quantity  of  mulberry 
eaten  by  the  Kaihsienkung  silkworms  at  the  different 
stages  of  their  development,  but  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (14th  Edition)  states  that  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  silkworms,  estimated  at  3O,O0O,  from  one 
ounce  of  eggs,  require  at  the  first  stage  9  pounds  of 
leaves,  at  the  second  stage  24  pounds,  at  the  third  stage 
80  pounds,  at  the  fourth  stage  236  pounds  and  at  the  fifth 
stage,  1,430  pounds.  On  this  reckoning  one  sheet  of  Kaih- 
sienkung eggs,  which  is  said  to  produce  20,000  silkworms, 
would  require  a  total  of  1,196  pounds  of  mulberry  leaves. 
This  quantity  agrees  fairly  closely  with  the  figure  of  900 
catties,  approximately  1,000  pounds,  which  I  was  given 
in  the  village,  especially  as  this  village  figure  referred  ap- 
parently to  the  leaves  in  the  partially  dried  state  in 
which  they  are  fed  to  the  silkworms. 

The  other  purpose  for  which  labour  is  required  is  the 
placing  of  papers  over  the  eggs  and  over  the  silkworms 
immediately  prior  to  their  hatching  and  to  each  of  the 
moults.  The  papers  have  a  multitude  of  perforations  just 
l.irge  enough  at  each  stage  for  the  silkworms  to  squeeze 
through.  The  squeezing  through  removes   any  adhering 
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Since  the  silkworms,  obviously,  do  not  eat  when  they 
are  spinning  their  cocoons  and  do  not  require  feeding 
when  they  are  in  the  eggs,  the  stages  in  their  develop- 
ment which  require  much  labour  are  five: 

1.  From  the  hatching  to  the  first  moult. 

2.  From  the  first  moult  to  the  second  moult. 

3.  From  the  second  moult  to  the  third  moult. 


pieces  of  egg  or  old  skin  which  would  inhibit  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  silkworms.  Although  the  number 
of  papers  must  be  increased  at  each  stage,  the  work  in- 
volved in  this  part  of  the  sericulture  is  minor  compared 
to  the  main  task  of  feeding  the  silkworms. 

Table  12  shows  the  amount  of  labour  required  in  each 
of  the  rooms  at  each  of  the  six  stages.  The  amounts  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  whole  labour  days  of  eight  hours, 
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Table  12 
Dally  Labour  Requirements  In  Silk  Production 


TEAJS 

•1st  Team 

2nd  Teaii 

3rd  Team 

4th  Tean 

5th  Team 

6th  Teai 

7th  Team 

8th  Team 

9th  Team 

ALL  TEAiB 

SHLETS  OP 
EGGS 

28 

34 

38 

55 

30 

15 

21 

29 

30 

280 

lien 

'./omen 

Hen 

Wcmen 

Men 

V/omen 

}fen 

V/omen 

Men 

tfonen 

i:en 

f/omen 

Ken 

'/omai 

Ken 

Uomen 

Hen 

■./omen 

Men 

Women 

Total 

First  period 

- 

4 

- 

5 

. 

5 

7 

4 

- 

3 

- 

4 

3 

1 

4 

5 

39 

44 

Second  p'eriod 

~ 

6 

- 

7 

7 

9 

5 

- 

4 

- 

5 

4 

1 

5 

5 

52 

57 

Third  period 

- 

8 

- 

9 

8 

10 

5 

- 

5 

- 

6 

5 

2 

6 

6 

62 

68 

Eo-drth  period 

1 

15 

1 

19 

21 

50 

17 

- 

9 

- 

12 

17 

1 

17 

7 

157 

164 

Fifth  period 

1 

41 

1 

50 

55 

82 

^ 

45 

" 

23 

- 

30 

45 

1 

45 

7 

416 

423 

Note;  The  figures  are  for  complete  v.-ork-days,  tut  a  single  work-day  may  be  made 
up  by  one  or  more  workers. 


but,  in  fact,  a  day  may  be  made  up  by  more  than  one 
worker.  The  work  includes  not  only  the  tending  of  the 
silkworms  in  the  rooms  but  also  the  gathering  and  prep- 
aration of  the  mulberry  leaves.  It  does  not,  however, 
include  the  growing  of  the  mulberry,  which  is  organised 
by  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  separately. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  workers  are  women. 
Each  team  is  organised  under  a  leader,  however,  and 
seven  of  the  nine  team  leaders  are  men.  The  leaders  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of  technique  and 
their  ability  to  manage  personnel. 

The  money  from  the  sale  of  the  cocoons  is  shared  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  team  mem- 
bers, calculated  according  to  an  award  system  the  gen- 
eral features  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
items: 

For  tending  the  silkworms:   4  marks  per  day.  In  a 

total  season  a  person  engaged  fairly  constantly  on 

this  work  may  score  about  120  marks. 

For  gathering  mulberry  leaf:   4  marks  for  each  100 

catties  gathered  and  delivered  in  the  right  state  of 

dryness  to  the  silkworm  rooms. 

The  number  of  e.\tra  marks  which  a  team  leader  gets 
in  virtue  of  his  managerial  role  is  decided  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  conjointh'.  Usually  it  is  ten  percent  more 
than  the  average  gained  by  an  ordinary  team  member. 

The  proceeds  are  also  shared  with  the  growers  of  the 
mulberry.  Planting  and  caring  for  one  mow  of  mulberry 
for  a  season  earns  120  marks.  Several  persons  may  in  fact 
work  in  the  mow  in  which  case  they  will  share  these 
marks  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  their  work. 

The  Amount  of  Silk  Production 

I  have  no  note  of  the  estimated  production  in  1956. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  calculation  on  the 
basis  of  Fei's  figures.  He  says  that  in   1936  the  village 


was  producing  72,000  pounds  of  cocoons  a  year.  He  also 
says  that  one  sheet  of  eggs  produced  on  the  average  34 
pounds  of  cocoons.  Of  the  720  sheets  of  eggs  received 
by  the  Cooperative  in  1956,  448  sheets  were  used  by 
Kaihsienkung  village.  On  the  basis  of  Fei's  figure  for  the 
yield  of  cocoons  per  sheet,  therefore,  the  yield  should 
have  been  15,232  lbs. 

We  must,  however,  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
one  sheet  of  eggs  now  gives  more  or  larger  silkworms  in 
the  final  stage  of  their  growth.  We  saw  that,  whereas  in 
1936  one  container  of  worms  expanded  to  eight  containers, 
in  1956  it  expanded  to  seventeen  containers.  We  may 
therefore  with  this  justification  double  the  above  figure 
for  village  production  to  make  it  34,464  lbs.  But  even  on 
this  liberal  estimate,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable,  despite 
statements  made  to  me  to  the  contrary  by  some  villagers, 
that  the  silk  production  now  is  only  about  half  of  what  it 
was  at  the  time  of  Fei's  study. 

This  is  an  important  conclusion.  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  decline.?  I  considered  various  factors  before  ar- 
riving at  what  seems  to  be  the  correct  explanation.  The 
first  factor  was  that  of  income.  Was  the  monetary  incen- 
tive different.''  Fei  estimates  the  selling  price  of  cocoons 
at  0.6  to  0.7  yuan  per  pound. ^-  The  selling  price  which 
I  was  given  was  0.80  to  0.90  yuan  per  catty,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  a  pound.  Although  for  reasons  already 
stated  no  exact  equation  of  these  prices  is  possible,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  price  today  is  much  the  same  as 
in  1936.  The  1936  price  represented  a  considerable  drop 
from  that  of  earlier  years,  so  that  Fei  says  the  industry 
was  then  in  a  state  of  depression.  But  the  prime  factor 
responsible  for  the  depression  still  operates — the  compe- 
tition of  synthetics  with  natural  silk.  There  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  its  being  overcome. 


52.     Ibid.,  p.  216. 
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As  regards  absolute  price,  therefore,  there  seems  to 
be  no  difference  in  the  incentive  for  production.  But  a 
factor  favourable  to  incentive  should  have  been  the 
increased  net  income.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Fei 
gives  two  different  figures  for  the  average  household 
income  from  silk  in  1936 — 70  yuan-''^  and  45  yuan.=*  This 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  1936 
the  producers  bought  a  proportion  of  their  mulberry 
leaves  from  other  villages  at  a  price  ranging  from  0.015 
to  0.035  yuan  per  pound,  and  Fei  estimates  the  cost  to 
the  household  of  feeding  its  silkworms  at  30-40  yuan.-"'' 
Today,  although  the  cost  of  leaves  if  bought  is  said  still  to 
be  about  0.03  yuan  per  pound,  in  fact  the  Cooperative 
grows  all  its  leaf,  so  that  this  production  cost  is  elimi- 
nated. If  the  net  income  to  the  household  in  1936  was 
only  45  yuan,  then  it  is  not  very  much  more  than  the 
income  today  which  was  given  to  me  as  35.40  yuan.  Thus 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  lower  production  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  a  lessened  monetary  incentive,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  total  income  in  earlier  years  was  smaller 
and  silk  therefore  provided  a  relatively  greater  part  of  it. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  lower  production — a 
reason  which  has  been  suggested  by  Chinese  officials — is 
that  villagers  are  not  planting  enough  mulberry  to  feed  a 
larger  quantity  of  silkworms.  This  is,  of  course,  clearly 
true,  but  the  real  question  is  why  are  they  not  planting 
more.  It  could  be  that  they  prefer  to  use  the  available 
land  for  other  crops.  It  does  seem  in  fact  that  grain  is 
relatively  more  profitable  than  silk.  But  this  does  not 
seem  an  entirely  plausible  explanation.  The  leaders  of  the 
Cooperative  are  responsive  to  government  wishes.  Silk  is 
an  important  item  in  the  total  state  economy  and  the 
Cooperative  would  plant  more  land  in  the  crop  to  pro- 
duce it  if,  in  fact,  the  matter  was  as  simple  as  this. 
Probably,  too,  some  of  the  land  which  could  be  so  em- 
ployed is  more  suitable  for  mulberry  than  for  grain.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  people  do  not 
plant  more  mulberry  because  they  cannot  use  more — with 
the  silk  production  now  organized  as  it  is. 

In  1936,  according  to  Fei,  more  than  three  hundred 
women  were  employed  producing  silk.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  Table  12  that  at  the  peak  of  the  activity  in  the  silk- 
worm rooms  work  is  given  each  day  to  7  men  and  416 
women.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  apparently  more  workers 
produce  less  silk.?  The  reason  almost  certainly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  previously  the  work  in  its  final  stages  was  a 
household  activity  and  that  in  the  initial  stage  each 
household  itself  decided  how  many  silkworms  it  could 
rear.  Today,  under  the  Cooperative,  the  women  work  for 
limited  periods  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.  Pre- 
viously, when  the  silkworms  were  in  their  own  homes, 
they  probably  did  not  confine  themselves  to  a  certain 
number  of  hours.  If  they  reeled  the  silk  themselves,  as 


many  of  them  did,  they  knew  they  must  get  enough 
cocoons  to  keep  themselves  busy  reeling  for  a  considerable 
period.  In  any  case,  they  would  wish  to  get  as  much 
money  from  silk  as  they  could,  and  without  a  plan  to 
guide  them,  would  be  personally  ambitious  to  rear  as 
many  silkworms  as  possible.  Probably  the  final  stages  of 
the  rearing  were  times  of  feverish  activity  in  the  house- 
hold when  the  women  would  not  spare  themselves  and 
quite  likely  called  upon  the  help,  directly  and  indirectly, 
of  nearly  every  person  in  the  household.  Fei  does  mention 
that  almost  the  entire  dwelling  was  used  to  accommodate 
the  silkworms. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, like  the  rearing  of  children,  is  best  done  in  the 
family.  Or  at  least  it  is  done  more  productively,  for  it  is 
true  that  disease  was  greater  when  the  upbringing  was 
domestic.  But  the  loss  from  disease  was  offset  by  the 
much  greater  quantity  reared.  This  conclusion  might 
well  surprise  the  planners,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fact. 

To  say  that  the  organised  silk  production  is  less  pro- 
ductive does  not  imply  a  criticism  of  the  Cooperative 
organisation  in  its  other  aspects.  Sericulture  is  different 
in  its  nature  from  agriculture.  It  is  a  crisis  activity.  It 
demands  intensive  effort  over  a  very  short  period.  It  is 
thus  less  suited  to  scheduling  than  the  long-sustained 
continuous  agricultural  work. 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  reason  for  the  lower  silk  pro- 
duction also  does  not  imply  that  the  Cooperative  method 
is  not  the  best  way  to  handle  sericulture  now.  The  women 
may  produce  less  silk  but  they  and  their  households  suffer 
less  strain.  It  may  be  that  as  they  now  work  more  often 
in  agriculture,  they  could  stand  the  strain  less  well.  Fin- 
ally, weight  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Coopera- 
tive produces  better  silk.  The  lower-grade  domestic 
product  of  1936  might  now  be  unacceptable  on  the 
market. 

The  importance  of  the  conclusion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  indicates  that  the  Cooperative  organisation  probably 
has  only  a  small  potential  for  increased  production.  There 
is  a  need  in  the  village  for  further  development  of  sub- 
sidiary occupations  which  will  yield  the  people  a  more 
satisfactory  total  income.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  silk  industry 
can  provide  for  this  development.  Ideally  what  is  required 
is  a  subsidiary  occupation  which  will  not  require  the  use 
of  land,  for  the  problem  of  scarcity  of  land  remains  the 
fundamental  problem  for  the  people  of  Kaihsienkung. 
They  arc  maintaining  themselves  better  than  they  were 
on  what  they  have  got,  but  the  possibilities  of  a  further 
rise  in  their  material  prosperity  appear  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  their  small  territory. 

CHAPTER  VIII 


Education,  Religion  and  Recreation 
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In  discussing  the  failure  of  the  silk  factory  to  gain  true 
public  support,  Fei  stated  that  a  main  factor  was  that 
educational  work  had  not  kept  pace  with  industrial 
reform.  Most  of  the  people  remained  illiterate.  They  were 
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not  open  to  other  than  oral  instruction,  which  was  bound 
to  be  limited,  on  the  value  and  needs  of  the  cooperative 
scheme,  and  they  could  not  understand  the  written  ac- 
counts of  the  factory  management.  The  People's  Govern- 
ment is  making  the  greatest  endeavour  to  eliminate  the 
same  handicap  to  the  social  changes  and  reforms  which 
it  seeks  to  promote. 

The  task  is  a  great  and  difficult  one  in  which  the 
teaching  of  the  people  to  read  and  write  is  only  the  first 
step.  The  gap  between  peasants  and  educated  towns- 
people in  China  has  been  great;  one  senses  it  still  in 
the  tones  and  turns  of  expression  even  of  many  of  those 
persons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  peasants  at  heart 
and  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  peasant  advance- 
ment. The  gap  has  been  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  Previously 
this  village,  and  thousands  of  others  like  it,  was  very 
largely  a  separate  and  closed  community  of  thought,  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  the  communication  with  the  people 
had  to  be  by  direct  speech,  and  thus  the  influences  from 
outside  were  small  and  indirect.  If  the  people  are  to  be 
brought  more  fully  into  a  wider  field  of  economic,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  relationship,  they  must  first  be  made 
literate.  The  reformers  in  China  today  appreciate  this 
well.  Efforts  to  promote  literacy  and  then  to  employ  the 
literacy  in  instruction  are  being  made  on  two  levels. 

The  first  level  is  that  of  the  adult  villagers.  Instruction 
is  given  to  all  who  care  to  attend  at  meetings  in  the 
school  or  at  the  Cooperative  headquarters.  Such  general 
classes,  however,  are  not  yet  frequent,  because  of  a  lack 
of  organisation  and  of  suitable  teachers  for  large  groups. 
The  main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  encouragement  of  the 
voluntary  teaching  of  small  groups  of  illiterate  by  literate 
persons.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  one  person  teaching  an- 
other. Slogans  are  painted  on  many  of  the  village  houses 
urging  the  people  to  get  educated. 

The  Cooperative  has  a  library  room  with  small  illus- 
trated storybooks  and  magazines.  A  daily  newspaper  is 
sent  to  the  village  from  the  towns,  copies  of  it  arriving 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  fact  that  the  people  now 
get  something  topical  to  read  is  probably  as  important 
in  stimulating  literacy  as  the  teaching  itself  and  the 
urgings  upon  them  to  accept  it.  It  is  doubly  important 
because  the  readmg  material  is  instructive.  It  is  true 
that  the  picture-books  and  newspaper  contain  much 
political  ideological  propaganda.  To  indoctrinate  ideolog- 
ically is  part  of  their  purpose  and,  in  terms  of  the 
particular  forms  of  social  change  which  it  is  sought  to 
promote,  it  is  probably  a  necessary  part.  But  whether 
the  propaganda  be  liked  or  not,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
think  of  it  as  the  only  purpose  of  the  reading  material. 
The  main  other  purpose  of  the  story-books  is  to  enter- 
tain, but  they  give  some  instruction.  The  newspaper 
and  magazines  give  very  much  more.  They  are  a  princi- 
pal means  of  educating  the  people  not  only  in  the  right 
attitudes  but  in  the  right  techniques  for  bettering  their 
agriculture  and  their  general  welfare. 

Because  of  the  efforts  on  the  adult  level,  literacy  has 
spread  rapidly.  People  are  keen  to  learn  and  a  public 
opinion   is   being   created    unfavorable   to   illiterate   per- 


sons, except  those  who  are  elderly.  Probably  the  mai'ority 
of  the  adults  can  now  read  and  write  simply. 

The  second  level  on  which  the  literacy  campaign  is 
proceeding  is  that  of  the  children.  Here  the  effort  is  far 
more  intense  and  thorough.  It  is  carried  on  through  the 
village  school. 

Fei  describes  the  school  as  it  existed  in  1936.''''''  It  had 
one  teacher.  The  children  were  expected  to  attend  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  beginning  generally  at  the  age  of 
six.  The  enrolment  was  more  than  a  hundred  but  the 
actual  attendance  rarely  exceeded  twenty,  except  when 
the  inspector  visited  the  school.  Vacations  were  long  and 
often  extended  well  past  the  official  periods.  Fei  suggests 
three  reasons  for  the  poor  attendance.  Firstly,  instruc- 
tion was  purely  literary  and  literary  training  had  not 
proved  very  useful  in  community  life.  Secondly,  school- 
ing interfered  with  economic  activities.  Long  as  the  vaca- 
tions were,  they  were  not  spaced  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
busy  periods  in  agriculture.  Also,  although  a  child  finish- 
ing schooling  at  the  age  of  twelve  would  still  have 
enough  time  to  learn  his  main  occupations  in  agriculture 
or  the  silk  industry,  younger  children  were  required 
during  the  day  to  collect  grass  for  the  sheep.  The  third 
reason  Fei  suggests  for  the  poor  attendance  was  that 
the  lessons  in  the  school  were  given  one  after  another  in 
a  way  which  did  not  allow  for  individual  absence.  Thus 
a  child  forced  to  attend  irregularly  could  gain  little  from 
attendance. 

These  reasons  would  all  be  valid  in  the  conditions 
which  then  existed  in  the  village.  But  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent developments  one  might  suggest  that  a  further 
reason  had  at  least  equal  importance — namely  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  teaching. 

I  saw  the  present  village  school  in  operation.  It  has 
four  teachers  and  a  roll  of  116  children,  taught  in  three 
classrooms.  When  I  visited  it  without  warning,  the 
attendance  amounted  to  almost  the  full  roll  number. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  eligible  children  in  Kaihsienkung 
and  the  surrounding  area  do  in  fact  attend  the  school 
regularly.  I  was  told  that  those  who  do  not  attend  either 
live  too  far  away  to  reach  the  school  easily  or  else  belong 
to  exceptional  households  where  their  presence  during 
the  day  is  needed.  A  possible  factor  in  this  connection  is 
that  children  having  difficulty  in  attending  may  not  be 
induced  very  strongly  to  attend  because  the  school  rooms 
are  full.  It  was  planned  to  expand  the  accommodation 
within  the  next  few  months.  The  problem  the  school 
faced  now  was  not  lack  of  enthusiasm  but  rather  too 
much  enthusiasm  for  its  present  facilities. 

The  ages  for  attendance  are  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
Attendance  is  not  compulsory.  Nor  is  it  free.  The  fees 
for  the  first  and  second  classes  are  2.50  yuan  per  year, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  classes  3.50  yuan  and  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  classes  5  yuan.  The  fee  is  said  to  be  for 
the  cost  of  paper  and  textbooks.  The  teachers  are  paid 
by  the  government.  Assistance  with  the  payment  of  fees 
is  given  in  necessitous  cases. 
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Three  of  the  teachers  were  men  and  one  a  young 
woman.  The  head  teacher  was  away  in  the  town  for  two 
or  three  days  when  I  called.  The  other  teachers  all  im- 
pressed me  with  their  efficiency  and  enthusiasm,  es- 
pecially the  young  woman,  who  appeared  to  have  an 
extremely  happy  relationship  with  her  pupils  and  a  great 
interest  in  them.  There  were  three  living  rooms  for  the 
teachers  attached  to  the  school  building.  I  visited  them 
one  evening  to  talk  with  the  teachers.  One  of  the  rooms 
was  shared  by  the  head  teacher  and  one  of  the  male 
assistants.  The  second  room  was  occupied  by  the  other 
male  assistant.  In  the  third  room  the  female  assistant 
lived  with  her  mother  and  the  infant  son  of  her  brother, 
who  was  working  in  Shanghai. 

None  of  the  three  teachers  whom  I  met  was  a  native 
of  Kaihsienkung.  One  of  the  male  assistants,  aged  twenty- 
one,  came  from  Nanpeh  village,  not  far  from  Kaihsien- 
kung. He  had  been  trained  at  the  Hujang  county  school 
for  teachers.  The  other  male  assistant,  aged  twenty- 
three,  came  from  Chen  Tse  town.  He  was  relieving  for  a 
permanent  teacher  who  was  ill.  The  young  woman,  aged 
twenty,  came  from  Yemow,  a  town  in  Kiangsu  Province. 
She  had  been  in  Kaihsienkung  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
She  told  me  she  liked  teaching  in  the  village. 

I  had  little  time  to  study  the  syllabus  or  teaching 
methods.  My  experience  of  other  primary  schools  in  China 
suggests  that  the  education  is  still  largely  literary  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  formal.  Chinese  educational 
authorities  have  as  one  of  their  ideals  the  development 
of  greater  expressiveness  in  the  children,  and  senior 
teachers  voiced  the  complaint  that  their  pupils  showed 
less  spontaneity  than  Western  children.  Yet  amongst  the 
rules  displayed  in  one  school  which  I  saw — and  presum- 
ably the  same  rules  are  in  force  elsewhere — was  the 
following: 

Keep  quiet  in  class  and  assume  correct  posture.  If 
you  wish  to  ask  a  question,  raise  your  hand,  and 
when  teacher  grants  permission,  stand  up  and  speak, 
and  when  teacher  indicates,  sit  down. 

But  such  rules  are  more  or  less  constricting  according  to 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  Kaihsienkung  teachers, 
although  perhaps  they  had  their  pupils  conforming  rather 
too  automatically,  appeared  to  obtain  very  ready  re- 
sponses from  them.  They  were  interested  in  the  children 
and  regarded  their  teaching  as  an  important  vocation. 

This  interest  of  the  teachers  is  probably  the  main 
reason  why  the  education  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
largely  literary  and  formal  now  receives  the  support  which 
was  formerly  lacking.  Another  reason  is  that  efforts  are 
made  to  create  home  interest  in  the  schooling.  A  liaison 
between  household  and  school  is  built  up  by  parent- 
teacher  meetings.  Regular  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents 
on  the  behaviour  and  health  of  their  children  at  school 
and  the  parents  must  send  similar  reports  from  the  home 
to  the  school.  The  third  reason  is  that  the  pupils  now 
have  means  of  following  up  their  literary  education.  Some 
of  them  arc  the  most  frequent  habituees  of  the  village 
library,  and   it  is   not   an   uncommon   sight   to  sec  chil- 


dren in  their  homes  or  walking  along  the  village  path- 
ways reading  small  picture-books. 

The  fact  that  the  education  is  still  highly  literary  is 
not  due  simply  to  the  weight  of  tradition,  but  also  to 
the  new  pride  in  literacy  which  has  developed  generally 
amongst  the  peasants.  The  parents  would  be  disappointed 
if  the  emphasis  in  the  school  were  not  on  good  reading 
and  writing.  Their  attitude  is  rational  as  well  as 
emotional.  They  know  that  these  skills  are  essential  if 
their  hopes  for  a  wider  life  for  their  children  are  to  be 
fulfilled.  Also  the  education  is  less  literary  than  it  was. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  more  content,  although  this 
content  is  largely  general  and  not  related  closely  to  the 
village  context.  Secondly,  physical  exercises  and  games 
are  given  more  time  in  the  school  curriculum  and  are  a 
prominent  part  of  the  activities  of  an  important  subsi- 
diary organisation  in  all  Chinese  schools — the  Chinese 
Pioneers. 

The  Chinese  Pioneers  is  a  nationwide  organisation 
sponsored  by  the  Communist  Part}'.  It  is  for  children 
aged  from  nine  to  fifteen  years.  The  organisation  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  European 
countries.  The  children  are  organised  in  teams,  each  with 
a  leader  and  vice-leader;  a  red  scarf  is  the  symbol  of 
membership;  the  main  ideal  is  service  to  others  and  to 
the  public.  Like  the  Boy  Scout  movement  it  concentrates 
on  producing  loyalists,  although  the  loyalty  is  conceived 
in  narrower  and  more  specifically  political  terms.  Before 
being  admitted  to  the  organisation  the  children  must 
make  the  following  declaration: 

I  promise  to  observe  the  regulations  of  the  Pioneers 
and  to  be  a  good  member  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Youth  League  (for 
children  over  fifteen  years  of  age).  I  must  study 
well  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  contribute  to  the 
great  cause  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Mother- 
land. 

The  aims  of  the  organisation  are  put  before  the  children 
as  the  fostering  of  five  "loves":  of  the  Motherland;  of 
the  people;  of  science;  of  labour;  and  of  public  property. 
It  is  directed  through  the  schools  with  school  teachers 
as  local  leaders.  A  certain  amount  of  school  time  is  allow- 
ed for  group  Pioneer  activities,  and  individually  the 
members  are  expected  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
whenever  opportunity  offers — obligations  which  include 
the  killing  of  flies,  sparrows,  and  rats.  Officially  mem- 
bership is  voluntary.  In  fact  almost  all  eligible  children 
in  the  schools  join. 

In  Kaihsienkung  there  were  ninety  Pioneers,  this 
number  including  apparently  all  the  children  above  the 
age  of  nine  in  the  school.  The  lady  school-teacher  was 
the  director.  The  members  were  organised  in  large  teams 
and  small  teams,  a  large  team  embracing  five  small  teams 
ranging  in  size  from  seven  to  fifteen  members.  This  ar- 
rangement duplicated  fairly  closely  the  adult  Cooperative 
organisation.  Boys  and  girls  were  mixed  in  the  small 
teams.  One  or  two  meetings  a  week  were  held  in  school 
time.  The  teacher  stressed  to  me  that  these  meetings 
lasted  "less  than  two  hours."  She,  and   so  many  other 
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Chinese  teachers  Hke  her,  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought 
tiiat  an  extra-curricular  activity,  even  of  such  high  status, 
is  allowed  to  interfere  much  with  the  serious  business  of 
study. 

Sometimes  the  Pioneer  meetings  are  taken  up  with 
games.  Sometimes  there  is  a  collective  activity  of  public 
value,  such  as  collecting  fertiliser  for  the  Agricultural 
Cooperative.  Sometimes  outside  of  school  hours  the 
Pioneers  may  make  a  holiday  trip  to  some  other  part  of 
the  district.  As  individuals  they  are  expected  to  render 
help  whenever  they  can,  and  particularly  to  help  village 
hygiene  by  killing  vermin.  They  are  expected  to  enjoy 
themselves,  usefully.  They  are  proud  of  their  member- 
ship. They  wear  their  red  scarves  all  day  long. 

Religion 

In  the  traditional  village  culture  the  most  important 
supernatural  belief  was  that  in  the  immortality  of  an- 
cestors. Fei  says  that  beliefs  regarding  the  dead  and  their 
relationship  with  the  living  were  not  clearly  formulated, 
but  the  general  view  was  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
ancestors  lived  in  a  world  similar  to  ours  and  that  they 
were  economically  partially  dependent  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  descendants,  which  were  made  periodically 
by  burning  paper  money,  paper  clothes,  and  paper 
articles.  The  importance  of  this  belief  lay  in  the  signifi- 
cance which  it  gave  to  several  aspects  of  social  relation- 
ships in  the  village.  It  affected  particularly  relationships 
between  the  generations  and  between  the  sexes. 

Because  a  man  believed  that  his  spiritual  welfare  in 
the  after-world  depended  upon  the  solicitude  of  his 
descendants,  he  was  keen  to  have  children  and  to  foster 
in  them  an  attitude  of  filial  piety.  This  attitude  of  filial 
piety  once  established  supported  the  desire  of  these 
children  in  turn  to  have  children  of  their  own.  The 
desire  was  not  conceived  simply  in  terms  of  their  own  self- 
interest  in  the  after-world.  Fei  says  that  some  of  his 
informants  explained  the  importance  of  having  children 
purely  in  ethical  terms.  They  conceived  it  to  be  their 
duty  because  it  was  through  their  children  that  they 
could  pay  back  their  debt  to  their  own  parents. 

The  religious  aspect,  however,  was  fundamental  to 
the  traditional  emphasis  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
continuity  of  descent.  The  local  term  for  it,  "continuity 
of  incense  and  fire,"  makes  this  clear.  The  incense  and 
fire  refer  to  the  offerings  which  would  be  made  to  the 
ancestors.  These  ceremonial  offerings  began  immediately 
after  a  person  died.  A  package  of  clothes  and  a  paper 
chair  were  burnt  before  the  front  door  of  the  house.  The 
spirit  was  believed  to  revisit  the  house  on  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  day  after  death,  and  on  that  day  the  house 
would  be  prepared  to  welcome  it.  A  tablet  with  the  name 
of  the  dead  would  then  be  put  into  a  wooden  pavilion  set 
in  the  front  room.  If  there  was  a  married  daughter  of 
the  deceased,  then  it  was  the  obligation  of  her  husband 
to  present  this  pavilion.  Heavy  mourning  was  observed 
for  forty-nine  days.  Each  meal  would  be  prepared  before 
the  pavilion  and  a  woman  would  wail  beside  it  with 
dirges,  this  wailing  being  especially  an  obligation  of  a 
wife  or  a  daughter-in-law. 


The  funeral  took  place  on  the  second  or  third  daj' 
after  death.  The  coffin  was  placed  above  the  ground 
among  the  mulberry  trees  and  covered  by  a  shelter  of 
bricks  and  tiles,  or,  if  the  household  were  poor,  of  straw. 
During  the  funeral  ceremony  a  priest  who  had  the  duty 
of  keeping  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  recited 
Buddhist  classics  before  the  dead  and  his  recitation  was 
believed  to  have  pecuniary  value  to  the  spirit  in  the 
after-world. 

The  daily  sacrifices  ended  on  the  forty-ninth  day.  The 
tablet  pavilion  was  kept  for  two  years  and  two  months, 
whereafter  it  was  burnt  and  the  tablet  put  with  the  others 
in  the  ancestral  shrine.  Special  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
the  birth  and  death  days  of  each  particular  ancestor,  and 
collective  offerings  for  all  lineal  ancestors  five  times  a 
year.  The  offerings  took  the  form  of  a  feast  prepared  for 
the  spirits  at  the  conclusion  of  which  paper  money  made 
in  tin  foils  was  burnt.  After  five  generations  the  ancestor 
was  believed  to  have  passed  beyond  earthly  concerns, 
and  the  burial  shelter  no  longer  required  repairing.  Fei 
mentions  that  there  was  a  philanthropic  institution  which 
removed  neglected  coffins  and  buried  them  elsewhere. 
In  this  way  only  a  small  area  of  village  land  was  taken 
up  by  burials,  a  position  which  contrasted  with  that  in 
Eastern  Central  China  where  2.6  percent  of  agricultural 
land  was  so  occupied. ^^ 

In  assessing  the  importance  of  the  ancestral  cult,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  regard  it  as  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  population  absolutely.  Even  the  ethical  reasons 
for  having  children  which  Fei  says  were  given  to  him  by 
parents  were  probably  little  more  than  a  rationalisation 
of  natural  desire.  The  increase  in  population  in  Kaihsien- 
kung  was  smaller,  not  larger,  than  in  societies  which  lack 
an  ancestral  cult  and  which  have  a  generally  secular  ap- 
proach to  life.  But  rationalisations  may  influence  associ- 
ated attitudes,  and  the  ancestral  cult  influenced  the  par- 
ticular form  which  continuity  of  descent  took.  Although 
nearly  all  the  families  for  economic  reasons  were  kept 
small,  probably  more  people  wanted  to  have  one  child 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  And  they  wished 
that  child  to  be  a  son  rather  than  a  daughter.  Thus  the 
ancestral  cult  helped  to  standardise  the  household  form 
and  to  make  it  more  universal. 

The  ancestral  cult,  too,  supported  the  status  superiority 
of  the  older  generation  over  the  younger.  It  provided  a 
supernatural  justification  for  the  code  of  filial  respect. 
It  is  also  suported  by  the  attachment  of  people  to  their 
family  land,  for  the  ancestors  as  much  as  the  living 
were  conceived  to  have  an  interest  in  it.  At  times  they 
were  thought  of  as  actually  retaining  a  sanctioning 
power  in  regard  to  actions  concerning  it.  Misfortunes 
and  sickness  were  sometimes,  although  not  always,  ex- 
plained as  resulting  from  the  displeasure  of  ancestors  at 
acts  of  which  they  did  not  approve,  amongst  which  the 
selling  of  land  was  the  most  serious. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  ancestral  cult  was 
the   differential    status    it   gave    to   males    and   females. 


57.     Ibid.,  p.   75    (footnote). 
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Women  could  not  make  offermgs  and  thus  in  their  own 
persons  they  could  not  carry  on  the  continuity  of  "in- 
cense and  fire."  For  a  man  who  had  only  daughters  and 
no  sons  there  was,  however,  a  way  of  securing  his  future 
spiritual  welfare.  He  could  arrange  for  his  son-in-law  to 
join  his  household  upon  marriage  and  take  his  surname, 
which  would  make  him  a  putative  male  descendant.  But 
the  general  effect  of  the  belief  was  to  make  female  off- 
spring less  valued  than  male  offspring.  Because  in  a  house- 
hold which  could  not  afford  many  children  it  was  the 
female  children  who  were  not  allowed  to  live,  the  result 
was  a  sex  ratio  weighted  on  the  male  side.  At  the  adult 
level,  the  belief  supported  the  inferior  rights  granted  to 
women  compared  to  men,  in  particular  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  inherit  land  except  under  special  conditions. 

Even  before  1936,  developments  had  occurred  which 
were  likely  to  affect  the  associated  patterns  of  behavior 
and  so  in  time  probably  affect  the  ancestral  cult  itself. 
A  new  legal  code  was  introduced  in  1929  which  gave 
women  new  rights  of  inheritance.  Previously  a  widow  had 
no  legal  right  of  inheritance  and  a  daughter  could  inherit 
only  if  there  were  no  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  alive 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Under  the  new  law  a  man's 
widow  and  his  son  and  daughter  were  to  inherit  equally. 
Fei  says  that  when  he  was  in  the  village  this  new  law  had 
not  been  carried  out.  But  the  fact  that  it  had  been  pro- 
mulgated was  one  result  of  the  new  ideology  of  sex 
equality  which  was  gaming  currency  in  China  and  which 
therefore  was  bound  in  time  to  have  ramifications  in  the 
village,  for  the  village  was  only  a  partially  insulated 
segment  of  the  wider  Chinese  societ}^  Both  the  ideology 
itself  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it  were 
to  bear  increasingly  upon  the  people. 

Today  the  ancestral  cult  is  very  largely  in  eclipse.  The 
social  changes  sponsored  by  the  government — especially 
the  equality  of  status  of  males  and  females,  the  new  mar- 
riage practices,  and  the  greater  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  younger  generation — have  undermined  the 
cult.  Directly,  the  validity  of  the  old  supernatural  belief 
was  contradicted  by  the  orthodox  Marxist  doctrine  of 
atheism  which  informs  the  whole  school  curriculm  and  is 
propagated  in  the  speeches  of  government  leaders  and  all 
lesser  officials.  The  process  is  a  cumulative  one.  The  vil- 
lage has  been  going  through  a  period  of  rising  material 
welfare.  Success,  not  failure,  has  followed  the  desertion  of 
old  practices  and  beliefs  for  new.  The  prestige  of  the  new 
doctrine  and  of  the  teachers  of  it  is  therefore  high  amongst 
a  people  in  whom  part  of  the  motive  for  cultivating  their 
ancestors  was  the  search  for  material  benefits. 

But  it  is  as  well  to  note  that  this  was  indeed  only  part 
of  the  reason  for  the  ancestral  cult.  The  people  followed 
the  cult  not  only  to  secure  their  welfare  in  this  world  tut 
also  the  future  of  themselves  and  their  loved  ones  in  an 
after-world..  Because  of  this  second  motive  the  Com- 
munist expectation  of  the  evaporation  of  religious  belief 
may  not  be  confirmed.  Freshly  won  gains  glitter  and 
newly  sprung  hopes  suffuse  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  concerns.  But  they  may  reassert  themselves  when 
normality  replaces  novelty.  And  the  problem  which  forms 


the  core  of  all  religions  remains  beyond  the  reach  of  Com- 
munist reform — the  problem  of  death. 

All  the  people  I  questioned  said  they  had  abandoned 
the  religious  cult  of  ancestors.  Homage  to  the  husband's 
ancestral  shrine  did  not  occur  at  the  weddings  studied. 
Tombs  are  cared  for,  but  the  periodic  ceremonies  do  not 
appear  to  be  carried  out  fully.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  ancestors  are  not  respected,  just  as  it  is  a  foreign 
slander  on  the  Chinese  people  to  say  that  children  are  en- 
couraged to  disrespect  their  parents,  but  in  both  cases  the 
respect  is  expressed  generally  in  secular  terms.  At  least  for 
the  children,  the  important  father-figure  now  is  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  every  classroom  and  in 
eveiy  living  room. 

After  the  ancestral  cult,  Fei  mentions  as  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  village  religion  the  worship  of  the 
kitchen  god,  Zoncen.  He  was  represented  by  a  paper  in- 
scription, bought  from  a  shop  in  the  town  and  placed  in 
a  decorated  alcove  in  the  stand  above  the  stove.  The 
kitchen  god  was  the  supernatural  inspector  of  the  house- 
hold, sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Heaven.  His  duty  was  to 
watch  the  daily  life  of  the  house  and  to  report  to  his  su- 
perior at  the  end  of  each  year.  He  was  given  offerings  on 
the  first  and  fifteenth  day  of  every  month  and  on  special 
occasions  during  the  year.  The  sacrifices  were  made  by 
laying  dishes  on  the  platform  before  his  little  palace,  light- 
ing a  pair  of  candles  and  burning  a  bundle  of  incense  as 
an  invocation.  Samples  of  the  first  dish  of  every  seasonal 
food  were  given  to  him.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
twelfth  month,  a  farewell  festival  was  held.  A  big  feast 
for  the  members  of  the  household  took  place  in  the  front 
room  of  the  house,  and  when  it  was  over  the  paper  inscrip- 
tion representing  the  god  was  burnt  together  with  pine 
incense  sticks  and  a  paper  chair.  Through  the  flame  the 
god  returned  to  heaven  to  make  his  report. 

He  reported  primarily  upon  the  obser\'ance  or  non-ob- 
servance of  certain  taboos,  which  Fei  says  fell  roughly 
into  three  categories.  The  first  categorj'  was  based  on  rev- 
erence for  rice.  It  should  not  be  trampled  underfoot  or 
wasted.  If  possible  all  rice  cooked  should  be  eaten,  but  if 
any  were  not  eaten,  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  river  to 
feed  the  fish.  The  second  category  was  connected  with  the 
sense  of  uncleanliness  in  sex  matters.  The  third  category 
was  connected  with  respect  for  learning.  Any  paper  with 
written  characters  of  any  kind,  even  newspapers,  should 
be  collected  carefully  and  waste  papers  should  be  burnt, 
never  in  the  kitchen,  but  on  the  open  ground  or  in  a  spe- 
cial furnace  in  one  of  the  temples. 

The  kitchen  god's  power  was  not  absolute  nor  was  it 
impossible  to  avoid  his  supervision.  Like  all  the  local  gods, 
he  was  in  fact,  a  being  with  sentiments  and  weaknesses 
similar  to  those  of  human  beings.  Thus  all  human 
methods,  Fei  tells  us,  which  could  be  used  towards  any 
human  policeman, 

such  as  cheating,  lying,  bribing,  and  even  physical 
bullying,''^ 
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could  also  be  used  towards  him.  In  the  last  farewell  feast 
he  was  offered  a  cake  made  of  sticky  rice.  It  was  believed 
that  this  would  stick  his  jaws  together,  so  that  when  the 
Emperor  of  Heaven  asked  for  his  annual  report  he  could 
only  nod  his  head  without  saying  anything.  Faith  in  the 
effect  of  the  cake  was,  however,  not  complete. 

In  every  house  which  I  visited,  except  one,  I  found  that 
a  representation  of  the  kitchen  god  was  still  kept  in  the 
proper  place  above  the  stove.  Even  people  who  had  earlier 
declared  that  they  had  completely  abandoned  the  old  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices,  admitted,  when  asked  specifi- 
cally about  the  kitchen  god,  that  they  kept  his  paper  sym- 
bol. They  all  told  me  that  they  no  longer  made  offerings 
to  him.  This  was  probably  an  overstatement.  Almost  cer- 
tainly there  must  have  been  some  ceremony  when  the  old 
paper  inscription  was  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  new 
one  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  would  be  truer,  probably,  to 
say  that  the  kitchen  god  has  lost  status,  but  that  he  still 
remains  as  a  vague  censor  of  household  activities. 

The  one  exception  was  particularly  interesting.  It  illus- 
trated the  important  fact  that,  although  the  dominant 
ideology  today  is  atheistic,  other  beliefs  are  not  pro- 
scribed. Atheism  is  favored  through  having  a  monopoly  in 
official  propaganda  but  it  is  not  forced  upon  the  people. 
It  is  part  of  the  current  ideology  of  official  China  that  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  any  kind  be  tolerated,  although  foreign 
organisational  affiliations  through  religions  may  be  for- 
bidden. 

In  this  one  household,  I  enquired,  as  usual,  as  to  wheth- 
er the  kitchen  god  was  kept.  The  head  of  the  household 
said 

Of  course  not, 

and  tapped  a  calendar  on  the  wall.  It  was  a  printed  cal- 
lendar  issued  by  some  church  organization.  Further  en- 
quiry revealed  that  there  were  about  ten  Christain  house- 
holds in  Kaihsienkung.  This  man  said  he  had  been  conver- 
ted in  1949,  because  his  wife  had  liked  Christianity.  No 
European  missionary  had  ever  visited  the  village,  but 
Chinese  missionaries  used  to  come  from  Chen  Tse  town. 
His  was  the  only  Christain  household  on  the  y?(,  but  on 
another  yu  in  the  village  there  was  a  group  of  them. 
There  was  no  church  in  the  village  and  no  joint  worship. 
Previously  the  man  and  his  wife  went  on  occasion  to 
Chen  Tse  for  church  services,  but  now  they  went  rarely 
because,  said  the  man,  they 

spend  much  time  on  production. 

The  number  of  Christians,  he  said,  had  neither  increased 
nor  decreased  since  "liberation."  The  failure  of  Christian- 
ity to  spread  since  1949  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  official 
discouragement  but  it  is  probably  due  also  to  the  general 
slackening  of  religious  belief  in  conditions  which  have  fa- 
voured the  present  access  of  atheism 

Fei  mentions  two  other  aspects  of  the  traditional  reli- 
gion which  had  importance  in  the  village — the  worship  of 
the  local  god,  Luiwan,  and  an  annual  autumn  harvest  fes- 
tival for  the  local  gods  responsible  for  the  harvest.  We 


need  not  discuss  them,  for  they  are  no  longer  of  impor- 
tance. They  were  already  practically  in  eclipse  when  Fei 
was  in  the  village.  The  responsibility  for  the  harvest  now 
rests  with  the  Agricultural  Producers'  Cooperative,  but 
the  temples  remain  and  are  kept  in  repair. 

Recreation 

As  in  Fei's  day,  and  as  in  any  day,  the  main  relaxation 
and  recreation  of  the  villagers  is  in  visiting  neighbours, 
friends,  and  relatives,  drinking  tea  with  them  and  gossip- 
ing. But  there  was  also  a  regular  round  of  festival  occa- 
sions in  the  traditional  culture,  which  all  the  households 
celebrated  at  the  same  time.  They  were  not  collective  fes- 
tivals, but  individual  family  celebrations,  with  rich  eating 
and  with  visiting  between  families,  in  a  communal  festi- 
val atmosphere. 

The  dates  for  the  older  festivals  depended  upon  a  tradi- 
tional form  of  calendar  which  has  now  gone  out  of  use. 
However,  the  names  for  the  festivals  and  their  approxi- 
mate dates  remain  the  same.  The  cycle  opened  with  the 
celebration  of  the  "New  Year,"  beginning  traditionally 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  first  month  by  the  traditional 
calendar  and  by  the  Western  calendar  about  February 
Sth.  It  took  the  form  of  fifteen  days  of  rejoicing  and  obli- 
gatory visiting  of  relatives.  It  was  also  considered  to  be 
the  proper  time  for  marriage.  This  festival  was  always 
regarded  as  a  spring  festival,  and  with  the  now  general 
acceptance  of  the  Western  calendar  it  is  thought  of  al- 
most solely  as  such.  The  fifteen  days  rejoicing  still  take 
place,  many  people  visit  their  relatives,  and  more  mar- 
riages occur  then  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Next  on  the  traditional  list  was  the  festival  of  Citing 
Ming  (Pure  Brightness),  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
second  month  by  the  traditional  calendar  and  about 
March  21st  by  the  Western  calendar.  It  was  the  festival 
for  ancestor  worship  and  visiting  tombs.  It  is  still  cele- 
brated by  the  people,  but  takes  place  early  in  April.  Ap- 
parently there  is  still  some  visiting  of  tombs,  but  the  em- 
phasis now  is  more  on  the  holiday  than  the  ritual  aspects 
of  the  festival. 

The  third  festival  was  called  Li  Hsia.  This  name  means 
the  beginning  of  summer,  and  it  was  essentially  a  summer 
festival.  It  was  held  in  1936  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  third 
(intercalary)  month  by  the  traditional  calendar  and  on 
May  6th  by  the  Western  calendar.  It  is  now  celebrated 
on  May  Sth.  Fei  says  it  took  the  form  of  a  rejoicing  feast 
for  the  third  exuviae  of  the  silkworms.  The  people  told 
me  it  has  now  a  more  general  purpose.  It  is,  they  said,  a 
celebration  of  the  coming  of  summer  and  an  expression 
of  hope  for  a  prosperous  season  not  only  with  the  silk- 
worms but  with  all  agriculture.  It  was  held  seven  days  be- 
fore I  arrived  in  the  village. 

The  fourth  festival  on  Fei's  list  was  the  festival  of 
Tuan  Yang,  which  occurred  after  the  silk  reeling  work 
and  before  the  transplantation  of  the  young  rice  plants  to 
the  main  fields.  It  is  still  celebrated  in  June. 

This  festival  was  followed  by  the  festival  of  Chung 
Ch'iu,  held,  Fei  says,  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  in  the 
eighth  month  of  the  traditional  calendar  and  towards  the 
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end  of  September  on  the  Western  calendar.  It  is  still  cele- 
brated in  September.  It  is  a  mid-autumn  festival,  occur- 
ring when  the  rice  is  m  ear  and  agricultural  work  has 
slackened  for  a  while. 

Fei  next  mentions  a  festival  called  Ch'ung  Yang,  which 
occurred,  he  says  when  agricultural  work  was  about  to 
be  renewed.  No  mention  was  made  of  it  by  my  infor- 
mants. 

The  final  seasonal  festival,  marking  the  end  of  the  agri- 
cultural work  for  the  year,  was  called  Tu7ig  Chili.  It  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  on  the  ninth  of  the 
eleventh  month  by  the  traditional  calendar  and  on  De- 
cember 22nd  by  the  Western  calendar.  It  is  still  celebra- 
ted as  a  winter  festival  on  the  same  date. 

A  religious  aspect,  although  it  may  be  outwardly  de- 
nied, still  appears  to  be  associated  with  these  tradition- 
al festivals.  The  celebration  of  them  is  regarded  as  con- 
tributing to  prosperity  in  the  immediately  following  pe- 
riod, and  few,  if  any,  households  fail  to  hold  the  cele- 
brations. 

Fei  mentions  two  other  types  of  festivals  which  were 
collective  celebrations — the  periodical  obligatory  gather- 
ings of  sections  of  the  community  to  pay  homage  to  the 
god  Luiwan,  and  a  big  parade  around  Lake  Tai  held 
jointly  every  ten  years  by  all  the  villages  in  the  area.  But, 
owing  to  economic  depression,  this  parade  had  not  taken 
place  for  a  considerable  period  before  Fei  arrived  in  the 
village.  It  has  not  taken  place  since.  Nor  are  the  festi- 
vals for  Luiwan  any  longer  held.  Nevertheless  the  village 
is  gayer  now  than  it  was,  and  it  takes  part  in  wider  cele- 
brations once  again,  for  new  collective  festivals  have  been 
introduced  by  he  People's  Government.  International 
Labour  Day  on  May  1st  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  holi- 
days of  the  year.  During  the  day  a  procession  in  which 
the  villagers  join  is  held  in  Chen  Tse  town.  In  the  eve- 
ning there  is  a  celebration  in  the  village,  with  dancing. 
The  same  programme  is  followed  on  the  other  big  holiday 
— October  1st,  the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  in 
Peking  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 

Each  seventh  day  is  a  school  holiday.  On  June  1st 
there  is  the  Festival  for  the  Children.  Again  there  are 
celebrations  in  Chen  Tse  town  during  the  day  and  in 
Kaihsienkung  in  the  evening. 

On  the  new  festival  occasions  the  village  band  per- 
forms. Kaihsienkung  is  a  happier  place  today  than  it 
was  in  1936,  because  it  is  a  more  prosperous  place,  and 
because  life  and  property  for  its  people  are  much  more 
secure. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Administrative  System 

In  1936  the  administrative  system  of  which  the  village 
was  a  part  was  changing.  In  1929  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  Nanking  had  promulgated  a  law  establishing  a 
system  based  upon  the  principle  of  local  self-government 
enunciated  by  Sun  Yat  Sen.  The  province,  in  this  case 
Kiangsu,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  called 


hsie7v.  Each  district  was  subdivided  into  several  chu. 
Each  chu  was  further  subdivided  into  sections,  which 
were  called  hsiang  if  they  embraced  rural  areas  and 
chen  if  they  embraced  towns.  Villages  with  more  than 
a  hundred  households  would  be  taken  as  one  hsiang,  and 
those  with  less  than  that  number  would  be  combined 
with  other  villages  to  make  a  unit  of  comparable  size. 
The  hsiang  was  subdivided  into  large  administrative 
sections  called  lu,  which  embraced  twenty-five  house- 
holds, and  each  large  section  itself  was  subdivided  in- 
to five  small  sections  called  lin,  each  with  five  households. 
Each  unit  at  every  level  was  to  be  self-governing 
through  an  elected  headman  and  council.  The  functions 
to  be  performed  through  the  system  were  listed  by 
law  as: 

Census  taking,  population  registration,  land  survey, 
public  works,  education,  self-defence,  physical  train- 
ing, public  health,  water  regulation,  forest  preserva- 
tion, industrial  and  commercial  improvement,  food 
storage  and  regulation,  protection  and  prohibition  of 
plantation  and  fishery,  co-operative  organisation,  im- 
provement of  customs,  public  belief,  public  enter- 
prise, financial  control  etc.°^ 

Difficulty  with  the  system  was  encountered,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  units  at  the  low- 
est level — the  lu  and  the  lin.  The  people  did  tradition- 
ally have  a  neighbourhood  grouping,  the  shanlin,  which 
was  described  previously.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
fixed  unit  but  a  range  of  households  extending  on  the 
average  to  five  households  situated  on  each  side  of 
each  villager's  household.  The  shanlin  was  thus  an  area 
of  neighbourly  cooperation  and  not  an  organised  group- 
ing. The  new  organisation  tended  to  conflict  with  this 
traditional  system  and  had  the  further  difficulty  that 
the  sections,  being  constricted  by  their  formal  size,  often 
did  not  accord  with  what  could  have  been  the  most 
convenient  arrangement. 

This  and  other  difficulties  were  being  considered  by 
the  government  but  amendments  which  were  proposed 
were  not  introduced  because  the  campaign  against  the 
Communists  was  adjudged  to  require  the  introduction 
of  another  system.  Under  this  system,  called  the  Pao  Chea 
system,  the  chu  as  an  intermediate  unit  between  the  dis- 
trict and  the  hsiang  was  abolished,  and  the  units  of  pao 
and  chea  replaced  the  lu  and  the  lin.  A  pao  was  to  com- 
prise one  hundred  households  and  was  to  be  subdivided 
into  ten  chea  each  with  ten  households.  The  purpose  was 
to  provide  a  more  uniform  system  of  registration  of  popu- 
lation so  as  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  Communists. 
In  the  operation  of  the  system,  two  significant  changes 
from  the  previous  system  were  made.  To  counter  the 
active  propaganda  of  Communists  in  the  disturbed 
areas,  persons  within  the  same  pao  and  chea  were  made 
mutually  responsible  for  one  another.  Secondly,  after 
a  period  of  tutelage,  the  method  of  indirect  election  to 
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all  higher  councils  than  the  lowest  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  direct  election. 

The  Pao  Chea  system  as  instituted  in  Kaihsienkung 
was  modified  from  the  formal  legal  pattern.  Each  of  the 
four  yu  on  which  the  houses  were  situated  was  taken  as 
forming  one  fao.  These  four  fao  were  combined  with 
another  seven  -pao  in  neighbouring  villages  to  form  the 
hsiang.  The  cfiu  as  an  intermediate  unit  between  the 
hsiang  and  the  district  was  retained.  However,  the  units 
at  the  lowest  level,  the  chea,  conformed  to  the  legal  pre- 
scription. The  village  was  subdivided  in  sequences  of 
ten  houses,  each  of  them  to  constitute  one  chea.  The 
village  could  therefore  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  ad- 
ministrative system  as  follows:  Kiangsu  (province); 
Wukiang  (district);  Chen  Tse  area  (chu);  Kaihsienkung 
(hsiang);  Kaihsienkung  village  (pao  Nos.  8-11). 

Fei  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  system  as 
they  expressed  it  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  village  in 
1936.  The  name  "Kaihsienkung,"  which  had  now  become 
the  name  for  the  whole  hsiang,  rightly  applied  only  to  the 
village,  they  said.  They  feared  the  effect  of  wider  usage, 
Some  people  told  Fei: 

If  the  neighbouring  villages  are  part  of  Kaihsien- 
kung, then  the  lake  that  belongs  to  the  Kaihsien- 
kung people  will  be  shared  by  the  people  of  the 
neignboring  villages.  But  of  course  this  cannot  be 
permitted.*'^ 

Fei  also  says  that  there  was  little  in  common  between 
the  villages  linked  together  in  the  hsiang.  There  was 
inter-village  marrying  in  the  district  but  the  villages 
which  came  within  the  hsiang  were  not  preferred  for 
marriage  purposes  to  those  which  were  outside  it.  Kaih- 
sienkung, however,  gained  some  prestige  through  being 
the  headquarters  of  the  hsiang.  The  fixed  and  rigid  size 
of  the  chea  caused  the  same  difficulties  as  had  arisen  in 
the  case  of  the  lu  and  the  tin.  The  pao,  too,  being  rigidly 
confined  to  particular  y«,  were  also  artificially  restricted, 
because,  the  yii  being  linked  by  bridges  and  every  house- 
hold having  a  boat,  there  were  often  close  relationships 
between  households  on  different  yu.  Generally,  the  sys- 
tem did  not  work  well  at  the  time  when  Fei  was  in  the 
village.  He  does  note,  however,  that  it  was  part  of  a 
general  direction  of  change  toward  state  uniformity. 

The  System  Today 

The  system  introduced  by  the  People's  Government 
resembles  the  earlier  system  as  described  by  Fei,  but 
there  are  important  differences  in  the  size  of  the  units 
and  the  lesser  rigidity  of  the  units  at  the  lower  level. 

First,  there  is  the  province,  which  is  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  counties,  corresponding  to  the  districts  in 
the  older  systems.  Each  province  comprises  a  number  of 
hsiang,  which  we  might  now  call  districts.  These  hsiang 
are  generally  larger  than  the  hsiang  in  the  old  system. 
The  one  which  embraces  Kaihsienkung  includes  twelve 
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other  villages  also.  To  avoid  confusion  with  the  name  of 
the  village  itself,  it  is  called  kaihsien  hsiang.  Each  of  the 
thirteen  villages  making  up  this  hsiang  comprises  a 
number  of  administrative  sections,  called  hsing  chen  chu. 
In  Kaihsienkung  village  there  are  thirty  of  these  adminis- 
trative sections.  Most  of  them  comprise  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  households,  but  the  size  is  fixed  according  to 
the  most  convenient  arrangement  and  some  administra- 
tive sections  comprise  as  few  as  ten  households. 

The  village  could  thus  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
sent administrative  system  as  follows:  Kiangsu  (prov- 
ince); Wukiang  (county);  Kaihsien  (hsiang);  Kaih- 
sienkung, or  district  (shun,  or  village). 

At  each  level  there  is  a  council  and  an  elected  leader, 
or  headman.  The  hsiang  council  comprises  two  or  more 
representatives  from  each  village,  the  number  being 
determined  by  the  village  size.  The  council  for  Kaihsien 
Hsiang  numbers  forty-one  representatives.  The  repre- 
sentatives for  each  village  are  elected,  after  discussion, 
at  a  village  meeting  at  which  all  persons  may  vote  who 
hold  an  "electoral  certificate." 

Electoral  certificates  are  given  to  all  persons,  male  or 
female,  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  except  those  per- 
sons deprived  of  political  rights, 

such  as  landlords  and  reactionary  elements. 

All  persons  holding  electoral  certificates  are  also  entitled 
to  stand  for  office. 

The  electoral  certificates  are  issued  by  an  Election 
Committee  which  is  established  for  the  purpose  before 
the  holding  of  hsiang  elections.  I  had  a  little  difficulty 
in  determining  the  constitution  of  this  committee.  I  was 
at  first  told,  by  the  Head  of  the  Hsiang,  that  it  comprised 
thirteen  members,  one  from  each  of  the  villages  making 
up  the  hsiang,  who  were  elected  by  the  people  of  each  vil- 
lage. I  was  not  happy  with  this  answer,  for  it  suggested  a 
circular  arrangement.  When  I  had  reached  Soochow  on 
my  return  from  the  village,  the  Head  of  the  Hsiang  came 
up  to  me  on  the  station  platform  and  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  a  correction — ^the  Election  Committee,  he  said, 
was  appointed  by  the 

higher  levels  of  government. 

It  does  comprise  a  representative  from  each  village,  but 
that  representative  is  appointed,  not  elected.  Generally, 
but  not  invariably,  he  is  the  village  headman.  The  com- 
mittee is  informed  of  the  political  unsuitability  of  certain 
persons  by  the  government,  and  presumably  also  makes 
its  own  additional  judgments.  Apparently,  the  number 
of  persons  denied  certificates  in  Kaihsien  Hsiang  is  small. 

The  hsiang  council  elects  a  head  and  vice-head  for  the 
hsiang.  County  councils  are  elected  by  hsiang  councils, 
and  they  in  turn  send  representatives  to  the  Provincial 
Government.  Thus  at  all  levels  above  the  hsia^ig  election 
is  indirect. 

The  general  nature  of  the  electoral  system  was  dis- 
cussed by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  in  his  Report  on  the  Work 
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of  the  Government,  delivered  on  June  26th  at  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  First  National  People's  Congress. 
Me  said: 

At  present,  direct  elections  are  the  rule  at  the  pri- 
mary levels  while  indirect  elections  are  held  from  the 
county  level  upwards.  This  way  of  conducting  elec- 
tions is  judged  a  better  form  of  democracy  suited  to 
conditions  in  our  country  today.  But  it  does  not 
exclude  a  gradual  adoption,  when  conditions  are  ripe, 
of  the  methods  of  direct  elections  also  at  the  county 
level  and  upwards.  In  our  elections,  it  has  been  found 
suitable  to  draw  up  joint  slates  of  candidates  through 
consultation  between  the  Communist  Party,  other 
democratic  parties  and  people's  organisations.  On  this 
question  of  candidates  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
candidates  on  past  joint  slates  was  the  same  as  the 
number  to  be  elected  was  a  result  of  consultations.^^ 

Thus  it  is  not  only  appropriate  to  our  subject,  but 
apparently  all  that  can  be  done,  to  discuss  the  election 
system  as  it  applies  below  the  county  level. 

Within  the  villages,  elections  of  headmen  should  be 
held  every  two  years.  In  Kaihsienkung  the  last  election 
was  held  in  1953.  I  was  told  that  the  reason  why  a  more 
recent  election  had  not  been  held  was  that  the  admini- 
strative system  was  "under  current  review."  The  head- 
man so  elected  appears  largely  to  be  a  spokesman  for 
the  people  and  a  general  guide  in  their  affairs.  He  has 
fewer  functions  than  when  Fei  was  in  the  village  because 
there  are  now  also  in  the  village  the  Leader  and  two 
Vice-Leaders  of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative,  who  pro- 
vide much  of  the  general  leadership  and  nearly  all  of 
the  management  of  business  affairs. 

In  Kaihsienkung  village  today  the  most  important 
local  leader  is  the  Head  of  the  Hsiang,  who  lives  there. 
He  is  thirty-one  years  old.  He  attended  the  school  in 
Kaihsienkung  until  19.^7,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  then  gave  up  his  schooling  because  his  family  was 
poor.  During  the  revolutionary  period  he  learned  to  read 
and  write  from  more  literate  people  and  by  practising 
with  others  like  himself,  usually  in  the  evenings  but  some- 
times during  the  noonday  rests.  In  1950,  he  was  elected 
the  Vice-Head  of  the  Hsiang  and  in  1953,  Head  of  the 
Hsiang.  He  dresses  like  all  the  village  leaders,  in  a  blue 
jacket  and  blue  trousers.  His  manner  is  unassuming.  He 
seems  highly  intelligent,  and  he  impressed  me  as  having 
considerable  qualities  of  quiet  leadership. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  judgment  on  the 
absolute  ethics  of  the  political  system  which  the  people 
of  Kaihsienkung  are  now  experiencing.  But  it  may  be 
noted  that  most  of  the  features  of  it  which  would  be 
considered  undesirable  by  English  political  ideology,  such 
as  the  indirect  elections  to  higher  administrative  coun- 
cils, existed  under  the  older  systems.  The  electoral  cer- 
tificates are  something  new,  but  disguised  forms  of  con- 
trol more  severe  were  in  operation  before.  Against  the 
current  restrictions  must  be  set  the  much  greater  demo- 


cratisation  provided  by  the  equal  voting  rights  of  women 
with  men  and  the  much  freer  eligibility  for  office  re- 
sulting from  the  removal  of  status  barriers. 

The  peasants  of  Kaihsienkung  never  had  any  real 
share  in  higher  politics.  The  values  by  which  the  Com- 
munist system  as  a  whole  might  be  judged  are  therefore 
largely  irrevelant  in  relation  to  their  small  sphere.  Con- 
sidered in  terms  only  of  the  previous  context  of  their 
lives,  they  are  now  undoubtedly  better  governed.  And 
a  further  very  great  change  has  come  to  them.  For  the 
first  time  in  many,  many  years,  they  are  members  of  a 
unified  state,  giving  them  for  the  present  at  least  a 
greater  security  than  they  have  known  and  bringing  a 
generally  benign  concern  for  their  welfare. 

CHAPTER  X 

Conclusion 

The  differences  between  the  Kaihsienkung  of  1936 
and  the  Kaihsienkung  of  1956  are  great.  But  the  change 
is  even  more  striking  for  its  degree  and  speed  than  for 
its  novelty,  because  it  was  already  incipient  in  many  of 
its  aspects  when  Fei  made  his  study.  He  mentions,  as 
divergences  from  the  traditional  way  of  life,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  new  technology  in  the  limited  sphere  of  the 
silk  industry,  the  increasing  status  of  women,  the  decline 
in  the  authority  of  the  aged  in  relation  to  the  young,  and 
the  lessening  importance  of  kinship  bonds  extending  be- 
yond the  family. 

Social  change,  or  for  that  matter  an}^  kind  of  change, 
is  a  two-sided  process — disintegration  and  reintegration, 
collapse  of  reconstruction,  decay  and  growth.  Let  us 
call  it  a  negative  and  a  positive  aspect.  The  two  aspects 
may  occur  contemporaneously,  as  with  the  continuous 
replacement  of  the  human  skin,  or  when  steadily  de- 
veloping industrialisation  absorbs  a  growing  surplus  of 
rural  population.  But  they  may  be  separated  in  time, 
as  distinct  phases.  In  such  cases  the  positive  develop- 
ment, when  it  comes,  is  likely  to  appear  revolutionary^ 

The  changes  noted  by  Fei  as  occuring  in  Kaihsien- 
kung in  1936  were  mainly  of  a  negative  character.  The 
old  order  was  breaking  down  and  there  was  barely  mani- 
fest any  replacement  for  it.  The  tone  of  Fei's  conclu- 
sions is  one  of  defiant  but  vague  hope.  Objectively,  the 
prospect  was  poor  and  sad.  The  early  promise  of  the 
silk  industry  was  not  being  fulfilled;  in  the  basic  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  despite  declining  net  returns  to  the  pro- 
ducers, new  methods  and  tools  had  not  been  introduced; 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  villagers  was  becoming  de- 
pressed and  social  relations  were  losing  their  value. 

During  the  economic  depression,  [wrote  Fei]  even 
real  kinship  relations  are  a  burden,  and  there  is  a 
clear  sign  of  the  shrinking  of  the  kinship  organi- 
sation."- 
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And  a  little  later  on  he  wrote, 

The  old  men  of  the  village  who  were  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  rapidly  changing  situation  could  not  ful- 
fil the  role  of  leaders  in  the  community. "^^ 

But  the  reformation  of  social  life  on  more  satisfying  lines 
was  impeded  by  what  remained  of  the  old. 

The  traditional  forces,  [he  wrote,  referring  partic- 
ularly to  agriculture]  are  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
significant  changes. •'^ 

Only  after  1949  did  the  new  order  come,  and  then  it 
came  in  revolutionary  fashion. 

In  the  total  process  over  the  twenty  years  between  the 
two  studies,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  operative 
factors:  the  declining  efficiency  of  the  old  way  of  life, 
the  compulsion  of  this  way  of  life  prolonging  and  aggra- 
vating its  deficiencies,  and  the  forced  break-away  from 
it  when  the  whole  structure  proved  untenable.  On  the 
simplest  analogical  level  the  situation  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  man  who  owns  an  ancient  house.  He  lives 
in  it  because  he  must  live  somewhere  and  because  his 
diminishing  family  fortunes  have  been  committed  to  it. 
As  time  goes  on  his  committment  increases  and  may 
compel  his  continued  residence  not  in  spite  of,  but  be- 
cause of,  the  drain  on  his  resources.  The  roof  leaks  and 
must,  while  money  permits,  be  repaired.  The  gardens 
with  their  encroaching  weeds  require  some  upkeep  if 
the  fair  name  of  the  family  is  not  to  be  ruined.  Finally 
the  householder  may  be  reduced  to  living  in  one  corner 
of  his  old  home.  Then,  if  he  is  lucky,  the  National  Trust 
or  the  People's  Government  steps  in  and  alters  the  whole 
situation  for  him  and  his  house. 

The  earliest  expression  of  the  illuminating  functional- 
ist view  in  anthropology,  surveying  the  man  in  his 
house,  would  have  said  that  he  lived  there  because  it 
provided  him  with  shelter  and  perhaps  subtler  gains  such 
as  status.  But  this  view  overlooks  the  gentleman's  em- 
barrassment. He  may  know  that  his  needs  could  be  better 
provided  for  in  a  more  modern  dwelling.  But  he  cannot 
afford  to  move.  The  more  elaborate  the  mansion  the 
harder  it  is  to  quit. 

The  analogy  is  not  far-fetched.  It  is  close  to  the  reality 
of  human  cultures,  which  are  the  joint  living  arrange- 
ments of  societies.  They  are  systematic  and  often  elabo- 
rate arrangements  participated  in  and  developed  con- 
jointly by  members  of  societies  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
life  aims,  aims  which  are  in  part  biological  necessities 
and  in  part  the  result  of  exploitation,  initially  through 
individual  genius  or  caprice,  of  human  potentialities. 
Because  cultures  are  systems,  with  roots  in  the  past 
and  often  great  present  complexity,  they  commit  their 
individual  participators  to  certain  ways  of  living.  They 
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commit  them  because  they  set  the  context  of  their  ac- 
tivity— the  groups  in  which  they  live,  the  material 
setting  of  their  lives,  and  the  organisation  and  ideology 
through  which  they  obtain  their  recreation  and  spiritual 
satisfaction.  Individuals  perpetuate  culture  and  it  finds 
its  only  value  in  their  welfare,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  them 
to  change  it,  because  the  change  must  be  organisational. 
Persons  may  agitate  for  change  but  to  be  effectively 
brought  about  it  requires  the  alteration  of  institutions. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  the  Chinese  peasants  had 
'developed  quite  an  elaborate  cultural  system.  They 
lived  in  villages  spaced  over  the  countrj^side  and  they 
owned  and  farmed  the  land  by  separate  families.  Reli- 
gious concepts  were  in  harmony  with  family  farming  and 
so  served  to  fortify  this  important  element  of  the  system 
while  at  the  same  time  becoming  reinforced  by  it.  The 
ancestors  had  an  interest  in  the  family  land  and  therefore 
its  integrity  was  a  sacred  trust  to  the  living.  All  sons 
shared  in  the  inheritance  of  the  land,  because  it  was 
land  ownership  which  conferred  ancestral  status.  Because 
the  sons  inherited  their  land  through  their  ancestors  and 
fathers,  they  revered  the  ancestors  and  respected  earthly 
seniority.  These  attitudes,  rooted  in  the  actual  living  ar- 
rangements of  the  people,  were  encouraged  by  the  empha- 
sis in  the  education  of  the  children  upon  the  idea  of  filial 
respect.  This  idea  conformed  well  to  the  reality  of  peasant 
life  because,  in  a  stable  culture  undisturbed  by  new  ideas, 
the  old  deserve  to  be  respected  for  they  are  more  know- 
ledgeable. To  the  same  fundamental  training  as  the  young 
they  can  add  the  wisdom  of  practical  experience.  We 
could  go  on  to  trace  further  the  interlocking  aspects  of 
the  traditional  culture.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
illustrate  the  argument  that  this  culture,  like  all  satis- 
factory cultures,  was  a  system.  It  was  not  the  only 
system  conceivable  in  the  environment;  but  once  it  was 
developed  the  individual  participators  in  it  had  to 
conform  to  its  logic. 

Although  different  systems  were  theoretically  possible, 
the  peasant  culture  developed  as  it  did  because  it  was 
suited  to  the  environment.  Without  an  elaborate  tech- 
nology and  literacy,  family  farming  gave  the  best  returns. 
Thus  it  was  an  efficient  system  in  former  conditions.  The 
first  serious  leak  in  the  roof  came  with  the  growth  of 
population.  No  doubt  it  has  been  a  recurrent  leak 
throughout  a  long  period  of  Chinese  history.  It  was 
stopped  by  a  further  development  of  the  cultural  system 
— the  limitation  of  the  size  of  the  families.  But  by  1936 
there  were  more  serious  leaks.  Despite  family  limitation, 
economic  depression  weighed  more  heavily  upon  the 
peasants.  To  shelter  from  it,  interests  in  the  family  lands 
were  surrendered  to  landlords.  The  protection  so  gained 
was  temporary  and  resources  for  further  repairs  had  run 
out.  The  peasant  house  was  becoming  permanently  un- 
comfortable. 

But  although  the  system  of  family  farming  was  now 
returning  poor  rewards,  the  peasants  were  committed 
to  it  by  their  religion,  their  education,  and  the  very  way 
they  had  arranged  their  fields.  They  were  further  com- 
mitted to  it  by  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  overcome 
the  newly  apparent  defects  of  the  system.  They  were  now 
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caught  in  the  snares  of  a  wider  financial  system  beyond 
their  control  and,  after  their  initial  gain,  wholly  dele- 
terious to  them.  They  lacked  the  means  to  improve 
their  land  or  to  institute  other  forms  of  production,  as 
Fei's  account  of  the  financing  of  the  silk  factory  shows. 
The  kinship  organisation  beyond  the  family  which  gave 
them  a  wider  social  life  and  provided  a  possible  basis 
for  a  more  efficient  economy  were  undetermined  by  the 
inability  to  fulfil  traditional  obligations  to  kin  and  this 
induced  even  further  concentration  of  activity  within 
the  narrow  family. 

Other  factors,  too,  were  affecting  the  coherence  of  the 
peasant  system  and  so  reducing  its  utility.  The  silk  fac- 
tory gave  a  new  status  to  women  which  contradicted  the 
status  accorded  to  them  by  the  ancestral  religion  and  its 
associated  ideology.  The  experience  of  migrants  to  the 
towns,  official  changes  in  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  in- 
crease of  literacy  and  the  spreading  of  radical  political 
ideas  all  served  to  induce  discontent  and  to  make  the  old 
cultural  incentives  less  powerful.  Whatever  its  intrinsic 
condition,  a  house  becomes  less  attractive  once  the  pos- 
sibility of  better  houses  is  envisaged.  And  the  intrinsic 
condition  of  the  peasant  house  was  bad. 

Any  society  strives,  through  the  always  limited  vision 
of  its  individual  members,  to  adapt  itself  as  well  as 
possible  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  its  environment. 
The  adaptation  may  be  managed  within  the  general  scope 
of  existing  institutions.  We  may  ask,  therefore,  whether 
there  was  any  feature  of  the  traditional  peasant  culture 
which  could  conceivably  have  been  developed  to  alleviate 
the  peasants'  conditions.  Knowing  of  the  change  which 
has  now  come  to  the  village,  namely  the  development  of 
farming  by  wide  cooperative  groups,  the  kinship  struc- 
ture springs  to  mind. 

The  peasant  kinship  structure,  however,  was  never 
extensive.  Widely  ramifying  kinship  bonds  were  a  feature 
of  the  gentry  class  in  China,  not  of  the  peasants.  Fei 
mentions  this  in  Peasant  Life  in  China  and  he  expands 
his  statement  in  a  later  article. 

Kinship,  [he  writes]  is  only  a  means  by  which  social 
groups  are  organised  for  different  purposes.*'' 

The  gentry  class  employed  kinship  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  economic  and  political  power.  Some  members 
of  an  extended  kin  grouping  could  be  officials,  some 
traders,  and  some  landlords.  Through  the  mutual  aid  of 
its  diversely  powerful  members  the  group  as  a  whole 
could  protect  and  improve  its  position.  For  the  peasants 
engaged  directly  in  production,  kinship  extensions  beyond 
the  family  had  little  economic  utility.  Nor  were  they  a 
means  to  political  power,  because  such  power  was  monop- 
olised by  a  literate  non-peasant  class.  For  the  peasants 
the  principle  value  of  kinship  extensions  lay  in  the  wider 
social  life,  in  the  recreative  sense,  which  they  provided  for 
the  people  and  in  maintaining  the  religious  organisation. 


Both  religious  ceremonial  and  recreaton  were  consumption 
activities.  Thus  kinship  for  the  peasants  fell  on  the  expen- 
diture rather  than  the  income  side  of  the  budget.  Ac- 
cordingly economic  depression  led  to  a  narrowing  rather 
than  to  an  extension  of  the  bonds. 

The  peasants  could  not  easily  escape  from  the  negative 
phase  of  cultural  change  because  of  their  general  economic 
and  social  circumstances.  The  pooling  of  their  fields  was 
well-nigh  impossible  because  of  their  varying  degrees  of 
bondage  to  the  landlords.  It  would  also  have  had  little 
effect  on  their  production  without  technological  develop- 
ment. The  means  for  this  were  lacking.  Methods  of  irri- 
gation and  cultivation  could  have  been  improved  only  if 
capital  had  been  available,  which  it  was  not.  Thus  only 
a  widespread  organisational  change  could  solve  the  peas- 
ant dilemma.  Piecemeal,  the  traditional  institutions  could 
not  be  adapted  successfully. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Communists  lay  in  the 
completeness  of  their  organisation.  Land  redistribution, 
collective  ownership  and  cooperative  working,  provision 
for  capital  accumulation,  improved  techniques  of  planting, 
cultivation  and  planning  of  production,  expert  guidance 
and  a  materialist  ideology  were  aspects  of  a  total  system 
which,  because  of  its  completeness,  could  be  adopted  with- 
out apparent  institutional  conflict  or  hindrance. 

But  although  the  Communist  system  may  be  without 
inner  contradictions,  its  degree  of  acceptability  will  de- 
pend upon  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  human  and 
social  aspirations  of  the  people.  Complete  though  the 
system  is,  it  is  in  fact  very  narrowly  based.  It  is  organised 
around  the  economic  need  of  man.  All  aspects  of  the  new 
ideal  social  order  subserve  the  primary  economic  purpose. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  democracy  Mao  Tse  Tung  said 
in  a  recent  speech, 

.  .  .  democracy  is  part  of  the  superstructure  and  be- 
longs to  the  category  of  politics.  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  serves  the  economic  base.  The  same 
is  true  of  freedom.  Both  democracy  and  freedom  are 
relative,  not  absolute  .  .  .'^*' 

Therefore  the  success  and  permanence  of  the  new  system 
will  depend  upon  two  factors — upon  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  economic  need,  and  upon  the  relative  ef- 
ficiency of  the  new  system  as  compared  to  the  old  in 
satisfying  this  need.  The  first  issue  is  the  less  immediate 
but  since  it  is  more  general  we  shall  consider  it  first. 

No  one  could  doubt  that  to  the  peasants  in  their 
state  of  near  starvation  the  economic  need  was  most 
pressing.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  understand  their 
ready  adoption  of  the  new  system.  It  was  not  a  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  peasants  themselves  and  the 
ground  for  it  was  prepared  by  the  forceful  elimination 
of  landlord  interests.  It  came  to  the  village  through 
armed  revolution — this  fact  must  not  be  forgotten.  But 
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once  begun  it  appears  to  have  gained  willing  peasant  sup- 
port. If  poverty  had  sufficient  persuasive  power  to  induce 
them  to  kill  their  children,  it  could  certainly  induce  them 
to  change  their  way  of  living  when  opportunity  of  release 
from  their  plight  was  presented  to  them  plausibly.  But 
the  old  culture  had  aspects  which  were  non-economic — 
religious  activity  and  ideology,  particular  ethical  con- 
cepts, and  the  degree  of  freedom  which  it  allowed  for 
the  play  of  human  individuality.  These  aspects  may  have 
passed  into  almost  total  eclipse  through  the  dominance 
of  the  economic  need.  They  were  already  in  partial 
eclipse  when  Fei  studied  the  village  in  1936.  But  these 
aspects,  or  something  like  them,  could  reappear.  The 
human  needs,  desires  and  aspirations  which  created  them 
could  recur  and  the  memorj'  of  them,  and  their  actual 
remnants,  will  survive  for  a  long  time  yet. 

What  the  Communists  should  fear  is  dullness  and  uni- 
formity. The  leaders  in  China  do  not  wish  this  to  come 
about.  None  of  them  publicly  advocate  the  suppression 
of  religious  activity,  except  where  it  has  foreign  connec- 
tions, and  they  claim  to  encourage  local  traditional  vari- 
eties of  ceremonial  and  art.  But  the  influence  of  their 
policy,  their  organization  and  their  propaganda  is  antipa- 
thetic to  both  types  of  cultural  expression.  Much  of  the 
colour  has  gone  from  peasant  life;  the  somber  blue 
uniforms  of  village  officials  are  symbolic  of  the  tendency 
to  uniformity  under  the  new  regime.  The  Commumst 
system  is  tied  to  its  own  logic,  which  is  supported  by  a 
conscious  philosophy.  Materialism,  at  least  as  so  far  ex- 
pounded by  Communist  thinkers,  offers  a  very  doubtful 
basis  for  social  activity  and  personal  life  outside  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  A  kind  of  nightmare  for  Marxians,  resulting 
from  digestion  of  their  own  dialectic,  must  be  the  thought 
that  as  the  central  economic  base  of  their  system  grows 
more  secure  contradictions  to  the  system  may  develop 
from  its  present  periphery. 

It  would,  however  be  a  very  one-sided  view  to  look 
only  on  the  negative  cultural  effects  of  the  Communist 
regime.  It  has  provided  new  interests  and  forms  of  free- 
dom for  the  peasants.  Marriage  ceremonial  may  be  gone, 
but  young  people  can  have  their  own  choice  of  partners. 
Women  now  have  a  status  of  near  equality  with  men. 
There  are  new  Communist  festivals.  There  is  an  easier 
and  more  beneficial  relationship  with  the  towns.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  spread  of  literacy  opening  up  new  fields 
of  knowledge  and  entertainment.  In  general  the  peasants 
are  gradually  becoming  less  "peasant"  and  more  like  a 
rural  section  of  an  integrated  Chinese  people.  Because 
of  these  positive  developments,  future  change  seems 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  modifications  of  the 
Communist  order  rather  than  of  reversion  to  the  older 
cultural  system.  There  seems  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  cooperative  organisation  in  agriculture,  once 
firmly  established,  could  not  continue  to  exist  within  a 
less  constricting  social  milieu. 

But  in  any  case  the  problem  is  not  an  immediate  one. 
Man  may  not  be  able  to  live  by  bread  alone,  but  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Christ  often  first  fed  the  people, 
miraculously,  before  impressing  this  lesson  upon  them. 
The  primary  test  of  the  Communist  system  is  its  ability 


to  do  likewise.  It  appears  to  be  succeeding.  Household 
income  in  Kaihsienkung  has  apparently  risen  by  not 
less  than  sixty  percent.  This  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  it  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  a  coopera- 
tive system.  It  has  resulted,  on  the  technical  side,  prin- 
cipally from  the  use  of  animal  labour,  water  control  by 
machinery,  and  better  manuring,  all  of  which  means 
were  beyond  the  range  of  the  individual  peasant  farmers; 
and,  on  the  organisational  side,  from  planned  differential 
utilisation  of  the  planting  area  and  planned  deployment 
of  the  labour  force,  both  of  which  are  possible  only  under 
a  cooperative  system. 

The  standard  of  living  in  Kaihsienkung  today  compares 
favourably  with  the  national  peasant  average.  In  his 
Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Government,  delivered  on 
June  26th  1957,  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  First  Na- 
tional People's  Congress,  Premier  Chou  En-lai  said: 

In  the  old  Chinese  countryside,  the  masses  of  impov- 
erished peasants  wore  rags  and  were  half  famished, 
feeding  on  husks  for  six  months  out  of  the  year.  Since 
the  liberation,  as  a  result  of  land  reform  and  the  co- 
operative movement,  about  20  to  30  percent  of  our 
peasants  today  have  a  little  more  than  enough,  about 
60  percent  make  an  adequate  living,  and  10  to  15 
percent  are  short  of  food  and  clothes  and  need  aid 
from  the  state  or  the  agricultural  cooperatives.  The 
net  income  of  the  peasants  per  capita  from  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  about 
70  yuan  a  year,  so  that  each  peasant  household  gets 
about  300  yuan.*''' 

According  to  our  figure  the  annual  monetary  income 
of  the  average  Kaihsienkung  household  is  about  250 
yuan.  If  the  40  bushels  of  agricultural  products  which 
are  used  for  food  are  assumed  to  be  paddy  and  are  valued 
at  the  ruling  selling  price  for  paddy  of  four  yuan  per 
bushel,  the  total  income  would  be  410  yuan.  In  fact 
some  of  the  40  bushels  would  be  less  valuable  agricultural 
products,  so  the  real  income  figure  would  be  slightly 
lower.  But  it  is  almost  certainly  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

In  Kaihsienkung  the  degree  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  cooperative  system  is  great  enough  to  be  a 
powerful  support  for  it.  It  is  true  that  the  system  may 
prove  to  involve  some  loss  of  incentive  derived  from  the 
prospect  of  direct  personal  gain  from  work  done.  In  the 
case  of  the  silk  industry  this  has  clearly  been  shown  to  be 
so,  to  the  extent  of  actually  making  the  new  system  less 
productive.  But  in  agriculture  any  such  loss  is  much  out- 
balanced by  organisational  and  technical  gains.  The 
system  could  still  fail  through  inefficient  or  dictatorial 
leadership,  or  through  what  Mao  Tse  Tung  has  called 

.  .  .  the  natural  tendency  of  the  peasant  toward  capi- 
talism. 
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But  Communist  speeches  and  publications  show  an  acute 
awareness  of  these  dangers  and  earnest  efforts  are  being 
made  to  combat  them. 

A  more  general  risk  to  the  Communist  system  comes 
from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  central  eco- 
nomic motive  strong,  Communist  spokesmen  promise  a 
continuous  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  each  year.  At 
least  in  Kaihsienkung,  the  peasants  are  a  cautious  lot, 
as  witnessed  by  their  continued  rigid  population  control. 
They  assess  what  is  promised  against  what  is  achieved. 
Nineteen  fifty-six  proved  to  be  a  bad  year  in  China  for 
agricultural  production  owing  to  natural  calamities, 
and  no  doubt  many  members  of  cooperatives  were  dis- 
appointed. But  the  system  has  survived  this  setback. 
It  may  survive  many  more. 

The  ideological  criticisms  which  may  be  levelled 
against  communism  are  serious,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
the  last  person  to  minimise  them.  But  they  are  remote 
from  the  present  situation  of  the  Chinese  peasants.  For 
instance,  communism  is  clearly  not  a  democratic  system 
in  any  decent  sense  of  the  word  because  it  constrains 
opinion  along  certain  narrow  dictated  lines  and  it  con- 
centrates power  in  the  hands  of  one  party  which  is  a 
minority  of  the  population.  But  this  does  not  imply  a 
loss  of  liberty  for  the  people  of  Kaihsienkung  for  they 
have    not    yet    known    democracy.    Under    the    imperial 


system  a  hierarchy  of  officials  extended  their  direct 
control  down  to  the  county  level.  After  1911  these  offi- 
cials were  succeeded  by  a  new  set  who  were  for  most 
of  the  time  more  corrupt  and  less  calculable.  Today  the 
central  government  still  exercises  direct  supervision  down 
to  the  county  level  and  it  has  more  control  over  the 
village  itself.  But  peasants  participate  much  more  in  the 
political  organisation,  and  officialdom,  for  all  its  mistakes, 
is  dedicated  to  improving  peasant  welfare  and  is  not  easily 
corrupted.  Almost  none  of  the  Communist  measures 
which  are  restrictive  are  new.  To  take  but  one  case,  the 
compulsory  selling  of  grain  to  the  state  at  a  fixed  price 
was  introduced  by  the  Nationalist  Government,  the  dif- 
ference between  then  and  now  being  that  the  price  now 
paid  is  a  much  fairer  approximation  to  the  market  price. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  into  the  future.  Such  value  as 
there  may  be  in  this  study  can  only  be  fully  realised 
when  a  further  study  is  made  in  another  twenty  years 
time.  But  it  does  seem  that  the  people  of  Kaihsienkung 
are  today  very  much  better  off  materially  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago  and  they  have  much  greater  security. 
This  situation  reduplicated  thousands  of  time  over  China 
constitutes  the  greatest  strength  of  the  Communists  and 
their  greatest  achievement.  They  have  brought  succour 
to  the  countryside.  I  hope  it  will  also  eventually  constitute 
their  greatest  memorial. 


Appendix  1 

Extracts  from 

Model  Regulations  for  Advanced  Agricultural 

Producers'  Cooperatives 

(Adopted  on  June  30,  1956,  by  the  First  National  People's 
Congress  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  at  its  third 
session.) 


General  Principles 

Article  1.  An  agricultural  producers'  cooperative  (the 
term  as  used  in  this  document  means  the  agricultural 
producers'  cooperative  of  advanced  type)  is  a  socialist, 
collective  economic  organization  formed  by  working 
peasants  on  a  voluntary  and  mutually  beneficial  basis, 
with  the  guidance  and  help  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  People's  Government. 

Article  2.  The  agricultural  producers"  cooperative,  in  ac- 
cordance with  socialist  principles,  converts  the  chief 
means  of  production  owned  privately  by  its  members 
into  the  collective  property  of  the  cooperative.  The  mem- 
bers are  organized  for  collective  work,  and  the  cooperative 
applies  the  principle  of  "from  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  work,"  giving  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  irrespective  of  sex  or  age. 


Membership 

Article  7.  All  working  peasants  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  16  and  other  working  people  able  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  the  cooperative  may  be  admitted  as  members. 
Applications  for  membership  must  be  voluntaiy  and  ap- 
proved by  a  general  meeting  of  members  or  a  meeting  of 
members'  delegates. 

The  cooperative  shall  make  active  effort  to  take  in  as 
members  the  dependents  of  revolutionary  martyrs,  of 
soldiers  and  of  government  workers,  and  disabled  as  well 
as  demobilized  servicemen  (including  the  military  per- 
sonnel who  came  over  from  the  Kuomintang  armed  forces 
and  those  who  accepted  the  peaceful  liberation  of  the 
regions  under  their  control  but  who  have  since  been 
demobilized  and  returned  to  the  countr3'side).  The  aged, 
the  weak,  the  orphaned,  the  widowed  and  the  disabled 
should  also  be  admitted  as  members.  New  settlers  should 
also  be  drawn  into  the  cooperative. 
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Article  8.  Former  landlords  and  rich  peasants  who  have 
given  up  exploitation  may,  depending  on  their  conduct 
and  work,  be  admitted  individually  as  members  or  candi- 
date members  of  the  cooperative  after  their  cases  have 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  townspeople's 
council. 

Counter-revolutionaries  in  the  countryside  who  have 
only  committed  minor  crimes  and  have  since  repented, 
those  who  have  committed  relatively  serious  crimes  but 
have  since  atoned  for  their  crimes  by  rendering  outstand- 
ing services  during  the  suppression  of  counter-revolution, 
and  those  who  behave  well  after  serving  their  sentences 
and  being  released  may,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
repentance  and  service,  be  admitted  as  members  or  can- 
didate members  of  the  cooperative,  after  their  cases  have 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  township  people's 
council. 

Article  9.  Every  member  of  the  cooperative  equally 
enjoys  the  right: 

(1)  to  work  in  the  cooperative  and  receive  the  payment 
which  is  his  due; 

(2)  to  make  suggestions  and  offer  criticism  on  coopera- 
tive affairs,  take  part  in  discussions,  vote  on  coopera- 
tive affairs,  and  supervise  the  management  of  such 
affairs: 

(3)  to  elect  the  leading  officers  of  the  cooperative  and 
stand  for  election; 

(4)  to  engage  in  subsidiary  cottage  occupations  on  con- 
dition that  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  cooperative;  and 

(5)  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  cultural  and  welfare  services 
run  by  the  cooperative. 

Former  landlords,  rich  peasants  and  counter-revolu- 
tionaries do  not  have  the  right  to  stand  for  election  and 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  important  post  in  the 
cooperative  for  a  certain  period  of  time  after  becoming 
members.  If  they  are  candidate  members,  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  or  to  elect  either. 


Article  11.  Members  of  the  cooperative  are  free  to  with- 
draw from  membership. 

Members  who  wish  to  withdraw  may  do  so,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  after  the  harvest  for  the  year  is  brought  in. 
When  a  member  withdraws  he  may  take  with  him  the 
land  he  pooled  in  the  cooperative  or  land  equal  in  size  and 
quality  to  his  own,  and  he  may  withdraw  his  contribution 
to  the  share  fund  and  his  investment  in  the  cooperative. 


Land  and  Other  Important  Means  of  Production 

Article  13.  Peasants  joining  the  cooperative  must  turn 
over  their  privately  owned  land  and  other  important 
means  of  production,  such  as  draught  animals,  large  farm 
tools,  etc.,  to  the  collective  ownership  of  the  cooperative. 
Household  goods  privately  owned  by  members,  and 
small  holdings  of  trees,  poultry,  domestic  animals,  small 
farm    tools    and    tools    needed    for    subsidiary    cottage 


occupations  will  not  be  made  the  common  property  of 
the  cooperative. 

When  lotus  and  fish  ponds,  reed  beds,  etc.  owned  by 
members  are  turned  over  to  the  collective  ownership  of 
the  cooperative,  the  cooperative  shall  pay  the  owners 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  products  in  them. 

Article  14.  When  land  belonging  to  members  is  brought 
under  the  cooperative's  collective  ownership  and  divi- 
dends on  land  shares  are  abolished,  members  who  are  not 
able  to  do  the  more  demanding  work  shall  be  assigned 
jobs  which  suit  them,  and  given  due  consideration  if  they 
have  difficulty  in  making  a  living;  those  who  are  entirely 
unable  to  work  and  depend  on  income  from  their  land  to 
meet  their  living  expenses  shall  be  given  means  of  liveli- 
hood out  of  the  cooperative's  welfare  fund,  or  may,  if 
necessary,  for  a  short  time  be  given  a  suitable  sum  as  a 
dividend  on  their  land  share. 

Preferential  treatment  shall  be  given  to  dependents  of 
soldiers  and  revolutionary  martyrs,  and  to  disabled  serv- 
icemen, according  to  the  special  regulations  for  their  treat- 
ment laid  down  by  the  state. 

Article  15.  People,  who  live  and  work  in  the  city  and 
have  their  families  with  them,  or  those  whose  families 
live  in  the  country  but  who  themselves  live  and  work 
away  from  home  and  have  no  one  else  in  the  family  to 
work  the  land,  may  turn  over  the  land  they  own  in  the 
country  to  the  cooperative  for  its  use.  If  they  have  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  living  and  depend  on  income  from  their 
land  to  meet  part  of  their  living  expenses,  the  cooperative 
shall  give  consideration  to  this  and  pay  them  a  certain 
amount  of  compensation.  If  they  return  to  the  country 
and  take  up  farming,  the  cooperative  shall  take  them  in 
as  members,  or,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  join  the  coopera- 
tive, give  them  back  their  land  or  land  equal  in  size  and 
quality  to  their  own. 


Article  17.  When  draught  animals,  large  farm  tools,  and 
tools  for  subsidiary  cottage  occupations  which  the  mem- 
bers no  longer  use  but  which  are  useful  to  the  cooperative, 
are  turned  over  to  the  cooperative,  the  cooperative  shall 
pay  the  owners  compensation.  The  amount  shall  be  dis- 
cussed and  fixed  according  to  normal  local  prices  to  be 
paid  by  instalments.  As  a  general  rule,  payments  shall 
be  spread  over  three  years,  and  in  no  case  more  than  five 
years. 


Funds 


Article  20.  To  raise  funds  to  cover  production  expenses 
and  buy  means  of  production  privately  owned  by  mem- 
bers, the  cooperative  may  collect  a  share  fund  from 
members  according  to  the  needs  of  production  and  the 
resources  of  members. 

Article  21.  Contributions  to  the  share  fund  will  be  made 
by  all  able-bodied  members  of  the  cooperative. 
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If,  when  a  cooperative  was  still  in  the  elementary 
stage,  members  had  already  contributed  to  the  share  fund 
according  to  the  amount  of  land  they  pooled  or  according 
to  a  fixed  ratio  between  land  and  labour  power,  the 
original  contributions  should  not  be  revised. 

Members  may  pay  their  share  fund  in  the  form  of 
means  of  production  which  the  cooperative  needs.  If  such 
payment  in  kind  is  not  enough  to  cover  the  full  share, 
members  shall  make  it  up  by  instalments.  If  the  required 
contribution  is  exceeded,  the  cooperative  shall,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  Articles  17,  18  and  19  of  the  present 
Regulations,  refund  the  surplus  by  instalments.  Mem- 
bers, who  are  poor  and  still  cannot  pay  up  their  shares 
even  after  they  have  received  loans  from  the  Poor  Peas- 
ants' Cooperation  Fund,  may  defer  payment  or  pay  less 
than  the  required  amount  provided  the  general  meeting 
of  members  or  the  meeting  of  members'  delegates  agrees. 
No  interest  payments  are  to  be  added  to  the  instalments 
or  on  the  balance  of  the  share  fund  in  arrears. 

Each  member's  contribution  to  the  share  fund  shall  be 
registered  under  his  own  name.  No  interest  is  paid  on  it 
and  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  unless  the  member  withdraws 
from  the  cooperative. 

Article  22.  The  cooperative  shall  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  its  annual  income  as  reserve  and  welfare  funds. 
The  reserve  fund  shall  be  used  for  expanding  production, 
for  storing  seed  and  fodder,  and  for  increasing  the  fixed 
assets  of  the  cooperative.  It  must  not  be  diverted  to  other 
uses.  The  welfare  fund  is  to  be  used  for  improving  the  co- 
operative's cultural  and  welfare  services.  It  must  not  be 
used  for  other  purposes. 

A  member  who  withdraws  from  the  cooperative  cannot 
make  any  claim  on  the  reserve  fund  or  welfare  fund.  New 
members  (except  those  former  landlords  and  rich  peasants 
who  own  more  than  the  usual  means  of  production)  are 
not  required  to  contribute  to  such  funds  on  joining  the 
cooperative. 


Manafiement  of  Production 


Article  29.  The  cooperative  shall  draw  up  a  comprehen- 
sive production  plan  in  order  to  organize  production  on 
systematic  lines. 

The  cooperative  shall  draw  up  a  long-term  plan  cover- 
ing a  period  of  three  or  more  years  and  giving  all-round 
consideration  to  the  various  productive  and  constructive 
tasks  it  will  undertake  during  this  period. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  farming  year  the  coopera- 
tive shall  draw  up  its  annual  production  plan  under  the 
following  main  heads:  (1)  sowing  plans,  output  targets, 
and  the  necessary  technical  measures  needed  for  ensuring 
fulfilment  of  these  plans;  (2)  plans  for  forestry,  animal 
husbandry,  fishing  and  other  subsidiary  occupations;  (3) 
capital  construction  plans;  and  (4)  plans  for  employing 
all  available  manpower  and  draught  animals. 

To  ensure  fulfilment  of  the  annual  production  plan, 
the  cooperative  shall  draw  up  schemes  for  the  progress 


of  work  in  the  various  farming  seasons  and  stages  of 
work,  set  definite  production  tasks  and  definite  dates  for 
their  completion. 

Organization  and  Payment  for  Work 

Article  30.  The  cooperative  shall  organize  members  into 
field  production  brigades  and  subsidiary  occupation  bri- 
gades or  groups  in  accordance  with  the  scope  of  its  pro- 
duction, division  of  labour  and  of  occupations  arising 
from  the  needs  of  production,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
members.  It  shall  appoint  people  to  take  charge  of  book- 
keeping, technical  management,  livestock,  common  prop- 
erty and  other  special  jobs  in  order  to  implement  the 
system  of  individual  responsibility  for  production. 


Article  32.  The  cooperative  must  fix  suitable  norms  for 
various  jobs  and  rates  of  payment  so  as  to  put  the  piece- 
work system  into  practice. 

The  norm  for  each  job  should  be  based  on  the  amount 
and  quality  of  work  which  an  average  member  working 
diligently  under  normal  conditions  can  do  in  one  day  on 
that  particular  job.  It  should  not  be  set  too  high  or  too 
low. 

Payment  for  fulfilling  the  norm  for  a  job  is  reckoned 
in  units  of  work-days.  The  number  of  work-days  a  mem- 
ber earns  for  fulfilling  the  norm  for  each  job  is  decided  on 
the  basis  of  the  skill  and  intensity  of  labour  involved  and 
the  importance  of  the  job  to  the  production  of  the  coop- 
erative as  a  whole.  There  should  be  suitable  differences 
in  the  number  of  work-days  awarded  for  fulfilling 
different  kinds  of  norms.  Such  differences  should  be 
neither  too  small  nor  too  great. 

When  working  conditions  change,  the  management 
committee  may  revise  the  norms  of  the  different  jobs 
accordingly. 

Article  33.  The  cooperative  shall  put  into  practice  a  sys- 
tem of  responsibility  for  output  norms  and  of  awards  for 
overfulfilment  of  output  norms.  The  field  production 
brigades  and  subsidiary  occupation  brigades  and  groups 
must  ensure  that  the  output  norms  set  are  fulfilled  and 
see  to  It  that  the  products  of  some  subsidiary  occupations 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  quality.  Those  who  have 
overfulfilled  their  output  norms  shall  be  suitably  rewarded 
with  additional  work-days.  Those  who  fail  to  do  their 
work  well,  and  are  so  unable  to  fulfill  output  norms  or 
fail  to  reach  the  required  standard  of  quality  shall,  de- 
pending on  circumstances,  be  penalized  by  being  credited 
with  less  work-days.  Output  norms  shall  be  suitably 
revised  if  an  irresistible  calamity  occurs. 

If  the  cooperative,  as  a  result  of  good  leadership,  over- 
fulfills  its  production  plan,  the  officers  concerned  shall  be 
credited  with  additional  work-days  as  a  reward. 

Members  who  make  innovations  or  inventions  which 
increase  productive  skill,  or  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  protecting  common  property  or  bringing  about  econo- 
mies, shall  be  credited  with  additional  work-days  as  a 
reward. 
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Article  34.  The  cooperative  shall  draw  up  a  plan  of  work. 
At  the  same  time  as  it  works  out  annual  and  seasonal 
production  plans  and  plans  for  particular  stages  of  field 
work  for  the  various  production  brigades,  it  shall  calculate 
exactly  how  many  work-days  are  needed  to  fulfill  its 
production  plans.  It  may  introduce  the  system  of  respon- 
sibility for  particular  jobs  by  assigning  such  jobs  with 
fixed  numbers  of  work-days  to  the  production  brigades. 

The  cooperative  shall  lay  down,  according  to  the  needs 
of  production  and  the  judgment  of  the  members  them- 
selves, the  number  of  work-days  a  member  is  required  to 
put  in  in  a  year,  a  season,  or  during  a  particular  stage  of 
field  work.  In  assigning  work-days  to  members,  the  coop- 
erative shall  take  into  consideration  their  different 
physical  conditions  and  make  due  allowance  for  women 
members  and  their  actual  need  for  doing  household  work. 

When  a  member  has  finished  the  number  of  work-days 
he  or  she  is  required  to  do,  the  time  left,  if  any,  is  at  his 
or  her  own  disposal. 

Article  35.  Those  who  do  managerial  work  for  the  coop- 
erative and  are  therefore  unable  to  take  a  regular  part 
in  productive  work  will  be  credited  with  a  certain  number 
of  work-days,  the  exact  number  to  be  decided  by  the 
general  meeting  of  members  or  the  meeting  of  members' 
delegates  according  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
managerial  work  done  .  .  . 

The  cooperative  shall  not  have  too  many  persons  in- 
volved in  its  managerial  work.  The  number  of  work-days 
earned  by  all  those  engaged  in  managerial  work  for  the 
cooperative,  added  to  the  number  of  work-days  credited 
to  members  who  temporarily  take  part  in  managerial 
work,  shall,  at  most,  not  exceed  two  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  work-days  earned  by  the  cooperative  as  a 
whole. 

Article  36.  The  cooperative  shall  organize  emulation 
campaigns  as  a  way  of  encouraging  members  to  raise 
their  efficiency  and  skill,  overcome  difficulties  in  their 
work  and  so  fulfill  or  overfulfill  their  production  plans. 

The  cooperative  shall  award  prizes  to  individuals  and 
units  distinguishing  themselves  in  such  campaigns. 

Article  37.  The  cooperative  shall  introduce  a  system  of 
examination  and  checking  to  see  if  work  is  done  well.  The 
management  committee  and  the  production  brigade 
leaders  should  make  timely  and  thorough  examinations 
to  see  if  brigades  or  individuals  have  fully  done  the  job 
assigned  to  them,  reached  the  required  standard  of  quality 
and  completed  it  in  the  time  set.  If  brigades  or  individuals 
fail  to  fulfill  these  requirements,  the  cooperative  may 
either  instruct  them  to  do  the  job  all  over  again,  or,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  reduce  the  number  of  work-days 
credited  to  them. 


tive  shall,  at  the  same  time  as  it  maps  out  the  year's  pro- 
duction plan,  draw  up  the  year's  budget  covering  income 
and  expenditure,  submit  it  to  the  general  meeting  of 
members  or  the  meeting  of  members'  delegates  for  adop- 
tion and  then  put  it  into  effect. 

The  cooperative's  budget  should  include:  sources  of 
funds  (in  kind  and  cash)  and  the  year's  plan  of  expendi- 
ture, a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cooperative's 
production  and  an  estimate  of  distribution  of  income. 


Article  41.  The  cooperative  shall  draw  up  rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  administering  its  finances. 

All  expenditure  by  the  cooperative  shall  be  examined 
and  approved  according  to  established  procedure.  General 
budget  expenditure  shall  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  management  committee.  Large  items  of  budget  ex- 
penditure shall  be  approved  by  the  management  com- 
mittee, and  supplementary  budget  expenditure  shall  be 
approved  after  discussion  by  the  general  meeting  of  mem- 
bers or  the  meeting  of  members'  delegates.  Both  the 
bookkeeper  and  the  cashier  have  the  right  to  reject  any 
item  of  expenditure  contrary  to  established  regulations 
and  procedure. 

Every  item  of  income  and  expenditure  in  the  coopera- 
tive must  be  accounted  for  by  receipts  or  vouchers  which 
must  be  demanded  by  the  bookkeeper  before  entering 
them  in  the  books. 

The  work  and  responsibility  of  keeping  accounts  and 
handling  money  in  the  cooperative  must  be  in  separate 
hands. 


Finance  and  Distribution  of  Income 


Article  43.  After  paying  the  agricultural  tax  required  by 
the  state,  and  guided  by  the  principle  that  members  shall 
be  enabled  to  get  a  higher  personal  income  every  year, 
and  that  the  cooperative's  accumulation  of  common  prop- 
erty shall  be  increased,  the  cooperative  shall  distribute 
its  income  in  kind  and  cash  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Costs  of  production  for  the  current  year  shall  be 
deducted.  This  sum  shall  be  used  to  cover  production 
expenses  in  the  coming  year,  and  to  repay  investments 
and  loans  contracted  for  the  current  year's  production. 

(2)  After  deducting  such  expenditure,  the  cooperative 
shall  set  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  the  remainder  of 
its  income  as  reserve  and  welfare  funds.  In  general,  the 
reserve  fund,  which  includes  repayments  of  loans  and 
investments  needed  for  capital  construction,  shall  not 
exceed  eight  percent  of  this  sum  while  the  welfare  fund 
shall  not  exceed  two  percent;  cooperatives  engaged  in 
growing  industrial  crops  may  increase  the  reserve  fund 
to  as  high  as  twelve  percent. 

(3)  What  is  left  of  the  total  income  in  kind  and  cash 
shall  then  be  distributed  according  to  the  total  number 
of  work-days  credited  to  members,  including  work-days 
for  agricultural  production,  subsidiary  occupations,  man- 
agerial work  of  the  cooperative,  and  bonus  work-days 
awarded  to  production  brigades  or  individual  members. 


Article  39.  The  management  committee  of  the  coopera- 
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Political  Work 

Article  45.  The  cooperative  shall  carry  on  political  work 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
People's  Government  and  with  the  help  of  the  Youth 
League  and  the  Women's  Federation. 

Article  46.  The  cooperative  shall  arrange  talks  for  mem- 
bers during  their  spare  time  so  that  they  can  learn  about 
current  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  what  the  Com- 
munist Party  stands  for,  and  the  policies,  laws  and  de- 
crees of  the  People's  Government.  It  shall,  in  the  course 
of  the  practical  work  and  activity  of  the  cooperative, 
educate  members  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  collectiv- 
ism and  in  the  need  for  a  still  firmer  worker-peasant 
alliance,  constantly  raise  their  understanding  of  socialism, 
and  overcome  survivals  of  capitalist  ideas. 


Article  48.  The  cooperative  shall  promote  internal  de- 
mocracy, set  its  face  against  "commandism"  and  bureau- 
cracy, encourage  criticism  and  self-criticism,  cement  the 
unity  between  leading  officers  of  the  cooperative  and  the 
rank  and  file,  between  the  members  themselves  and  be- 
tween one  production  brigade  and  another .  .  . 

Cultural  and  Welfare  Services 

Article  51.  The  cooperative  must  see  to  it  that  safety 
precautions  are  observed  when  members  are  at  work,  and 
that  expectant  mothers,  the  aged,  and  minors  are  not 
given  work  which  involves  arduous  and  excessive  manual 
labour.  It  must  also  see  to  it  that  women  members  have 
adequate  rest  before  and  after  childbirth. 

The  cooperative  shall  provide  medical  treatment  for 
members  injured  or  taken  ill  while  at  work  and  give  them 
an  appropriate  number  of  work-days  as  compensation.  It 
shall  grant  pensions  to  the  dependents  of  those  who  lose 
their  lives  while  at  work. 

Article  52.  The  cooperative  shall  steadily  develop  various 
cultural  and  welfare  services  according  to  the  needs  of 
members  as  production  grows  and  the  income  of  the  co- 
operative as  a  whole  and  the  personal  incomes  of  members 
increase.  Such  cultural  and  welfare  services  shall  include 
the  following: 

1 )  Arrangements  for  members  to  raise  their  general  edu- 
cational level  and  study  science  after  the  day's  work, 
and  elimination  of  illiteracy  by  groups  within  a  few 
years; 

2)  The  use  of  spare  time  and  slack  seasons  to  promote 
cultural,  recreational,  and  sporting  activities; 

.3 )  The  fostering  of  public  health  and  the  promotion  of 
sanitation  in  members'  households; 

4)  The  encouragement  of  division  of  labour  in  members' 
households  and  mutual  aid  between  neighbours  and 
the  organizing  of  child-care  groups  to  help  solve  the 
domestic  difficulties  of  women  members  who  are  work- 
ing and  to  ensure  the  safety  of  infants; 

5)  Provision  of  suitable  material  assistance  to  women 
members  during  childbirth;  and 


6)   Help  to  members  in  improving  their  housing  condi- 
tions whenever  possible. 

Article  53.  The  cooperative  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  and  make  proper  arrangements  as  regards  the  work 
and  livelihood  of  the  aged,  the  weak,  the  orphaned,  the 
widowed,  and  the  disabled  who  lack  labour  power  or  are 
entirely  unable  to  work,  and  who  are  without  means  of 
support.  It  shall  assure  them  a  regular  supply  of  food, 
clothing  and  fuel  and  see  to  it  that  the  young  have  a 
chance  of  education  and  the  aged  a  proper  burial  after 
death.  In  a  word,  it  shall  ensure  that  members  have  a 
means  of  livelihood  in  their  life-time  and  a  proper  burial 
after  death. 

The  cooperative  shall,  within  reasonable  limits,  help 
members  who  find  themselves  in  serious  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  some  misfortune. 

Article  54.  The  cooperative  shall  organize  members  to 
gradually  lay  up  a  stock  of  grain  within  a  few  years, 
enough  for  one  or  two  years'  consumption,  against  any 
emergency. 

Management 

Article  55.  The  highest  administrative  body  of  the  co- 
operative is  the  general  meeting  of  members  or  the 
meeting  of  members'  delegates. 

The  general  meeting  of  members  or  the  meeting  of 
member's  delegates  elects  a  management  committee  to 
run  the  cooperative,  a  chairman  to  direct  the  daily  work 
of  the  cooperative  and  to  represent  the  cooperative  in  its 
dealings  with  other  parties,  and  one  or  several  vice- 
chairmen  to  assist  the  chairman  in  his  or  her  work. 

The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  (or  vice-chairmen) 
of  the  cooperative  also  act  as  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
(or  vice-chairmen)  of  the  management  committee. 

The  general  meeting  of  members  or  the  meeting  of 
members'  delegates  elects  a  supervisory  committee  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  the  cooperative. 


Article  57.  The  general  meeting  or  the  delegate  meeting 
is  convened  by  the  management  committee,  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

Article  58.  If  difficulties  occur  in  convening  a  general 
meetmg  because  the  cooperative's  membership  is  ver>' 
large  or  because  members'  homes  are  widely  scattered,  a 
meeting  of  members'  delegates  may  be  convened  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  and  powers  of  the  general  meeting. 

Members  chosen  to  attend  the  delegate  meeting  shall, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  elected  by  the  production  units. 
Except  for  big  cooperatives  with  a  membership  of  over 
a  thousand,  the  number  of  delegates  attending  such  a 
meeting  should  be  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  members 
of  the  cooperative. 

No  resolution  of  the  delegate  meeting  shall  be  valid 
unless  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  delegates. 

Article  59.  The  management  committee  of  the  coopera- 
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tive  shall  run  the  cooperative  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  cooperative  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
general  meeting  or  the  delegate  meeting. 

The  management  committee  is  composed  of  the  chair- 
man, vice-chairman  (or  vice-chairmen)  and  other  mem- 
bers. As  a  general  rule,  the  management  committee  shall 
have  nine  to  nineteen  members,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  cooperative.  Members  of  the  management  committee 
shall  divide  their  work  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
cooperative. 

Decisions  of  the  management  committee  shall  be  valid 
only  when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

Article  60.  The  supervisory  committee  of  the  cooperative 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  (or 
vice-chairmen)  of  the  cooperative  and  members  of  the 
management  committee  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the 
cooperative  and  the  resolutions  of  the  general  meeting  or 
the  delegate  meeting;  that  the  accounts  of  the  cooperative 
are  in  order;  and  discover  whether  there  is  any  corruption, 
theft,  or  damage  to  the  cooperative's  property.  It  shall 
report  on  its  work  to  the  general  meeting  or  the  delegate 


meeting  at  regular  intervals,  and  may  make  suggestions 
to  the  management  committee  at  any  time. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  supervisory  committee  shall  have 
five  to  eleven  members.  If  necessary,  it  may  elect  one  or 
two  vice-chairmen  to  assist  the  chairman  in  his  or  her 
work.  -  •' 

The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  (or  vice-chairmen)  of 
the  cooperative  and  members  of  the  management  com- 
mittee, bookkeeper(s),  cashier(s),  and  supply  clerk(s) 
shall  not  simultaneously  hold  posts  on  the  supervisory 
committee. 

Article  61.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  (or  vice- 
chairmen)  of  the  cooperative  and  members  of  the  man- 
agement committee,  and  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee  shall  be  elected  afresh  every 
year.  The  same  person  or  persons  may  stand  for  re- 
election and,  when  re-elected,  may  continue  to  hold  their 
offices. 

There  should  be  a  certain  number  of  women  members 
among  the  leading  officers  and  other  staff  of  the  coopera- 
tive, and  at  least  one  woman  member  shall  hold  a  post 
as  chairman  or  vice-chairman  of  the  cooperative. 


Appendix  2 
The  Constitution  of  Kaihsienkung  Households  in  1956 


The  following  tables  give  the  constitution  of  every 
village  household  recorded  in  the  census  taken  in  May 
1956.  The  following  system  of  symbols  is  used: 

A  for  male  sex. 

0    for  female  sex. 

=  indicates  marriage. 

The  person  in  terms  of  whom  the  relationships  of  the 
other  persons  in  the  house  were  expressed  is  indicated 


by  a  blocked-in  symbol.  Normally  this  person  was  the 
head  of  the  household  although  it  is  clear  from  some  of 
the  diagrams  which  show  a  very  j'oung  person  in  this 
position  that  occasionally  the  census  takers  took  as 
their  reference  point  not  the  effective  head  of  the  house- 
hold but  the  senior  male  person  in  it. 

The  complete  census  data  are  given  in  this  Appendix 
in  order  that  readers  may,  if  they  wish  derive  from  it 
data  additional  to  that  given  in  the  tables  included  in 
the  text. 
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Epilogue 

Fei  Hsiao-Tung  at  K'aihsienkung  "Dismounts  to  Look 
at  Flowers"* 


He  Says:  The  General  Agricultural  Production  of  This 
Village  Has  Increased  60%  Compared  With  Twenty 
Years  Ago,  But  Supplementary  Occupations  Have  Fallen 
Off  by  40%.  To  Increase  the  Rural  Standard  of  Living 
It  is  Not  Enough  Only  To  Increase  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion. 

Our  own  report:  Fei  Hsiao-tung,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  Ethnology  and  Representative  at  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress,  who  made  a  rural  study  twenty 
years  ago  in  K'aihsienkung  village,  Wukiang  Countj^  Ki- 
angsu,  returned  for  twenty  days  of  research  in  the  old 
place.  A  few  days  ago  he  made  a  proposal  to  the  re- 
sponsible officials  in  the  Office  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioner in  Soochow  and  received  special  attention  from  the 
local  leadership  organization. 

Fei  Hsiao-tung  pointed  out  that  the  measurement  of 
agricultural  production  [in  K'aihsienkung]  in  1956  had 
increased  60%  compared  with  the  former  year  of  1936. 
This  kind  of  increase,  following  cooperativization,  is  of 
special  interest,  however,  the  value  of  supplementary  in- 
dustry did  not  return  to  the  level  of  twenty  years  ago 


but  decreased  by  40%,.  Therefore,  even  though  agricul- 
tural production  showed  rapid  improvement,  overall  rural 
income  rose  by  only  5%  between  1936  and  1956.  Fei 
Hsiao-tung  said:  The  500  catties  of  unhusked  rice  pre- 
sently yielded  by  each  mou  can  be  increased  to  700  catties 
and  the  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  lack  of  fertilizer. 
But  this  place  has  many  people  and  little  land,  if  we 
wish  to  increase  the  farmers'  standard  of  living  it  will 
not  be  enough  only  to  increase  farm  production. 

Fei  Hsiao-tung  spoke  about  several  imposing  ques- 
tions relating  to  existing  supplementary  industries  in  this 
village.  The  first  concerned  silkworm  production,  which 
came  up  to  only  60%  of  the  production  of  twenty  years 
before.  The  basic  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  shrinkage 
of  the  mulberry  orchards  because  of  which  mulberry  leaf 
production  declined.  He  said,  "If  seeding,  planting  and 
sowing  progresses,  it  will  be  possible  to  double  the  area 
in  three  to  five  years,  but  this  year  no  start  was  made." 
He  expressed  great  disappointment. 

The  second  [point]  was  that  he  advised  all  concerned 
agencies,  departments  and  teams  to  establish  in  the  vil- 
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lages  industries  for  processing  agricultural  products.  In 
this  way,  while  not  affecting  the  level  of  the  industrial 
workers,  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  income  among 
rural  people.  The  third  [point]  was  that  this  village  was  a 
watery  place,  with  over  160  boats.  Formerly  leisure  time 
from  agriculture  was  devoted  to  the  sideline  of  transport- 
ing goods.  Now  only  ten  boats  are  still  involved,  a  tremen- 
dous waste.  The  study  revealed  that  formerly,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  collection  of  fertilizer,  each  boat  returned  an 
annual  profit  equivalent  to  about  750  catties  of  un- 
husked  rice.  Can  we  not  study  this  situation  and  come 
up  with  new  uses  for  these  boats  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion.? The  fourth  [point]  had  to  do  with  the  question  of 
fodder  for  the  supplementary  industry  of  raising  ani- 
mals. This  has  still  not  been  completely  resolved  and  is 
obstructing  the  development  of  sideline  production  of 
sheep,  rabbits,  pigs,  etc.  As  a  result,  fertilizer  is  not  in 
adequate  supply  and  agricultural  production  is  difficult 
to  increase.  He  advised  the  leadership  to  pay  attention  to 
and  study  the  utilization  of  animal  feed  planted  in  water 
since,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  that  particular 
locality,  there  is  more  water  than  dry  land  surface. 

Fei  Hsiao-tung  further  advanced  the  social  question  of 
rural  villages.  Farm  people  do  not  pay  attention  to  sav- 
ings. Fei  said,  "When  I  was  in  the  village  last,  several 
old  ladies  complained  to  me,  saying  that  they  never  had 
enough  money  or  food  to  eat.  I  didn't  believe  them.  Later, 
during  my  investigation  they  spoke  to  me  honestly."  Fei 
continued:  Taking  the  whole  country,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  income  of  the  farmers  of  this  area  is  outstanding, 
that  is  quite  high.  Last  year  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
come of  the  total,  reckoned  by  population,  came  to  indi- 
vidual shares  of  about  82  yuan.  Adding  what  each  family 
received  from  subsidiary  work,  each  person  got  about  lOO 
yuan.  Living  expenditures  were  high  in  this  place;  they 
may  be  considered  high  even  when  compared  with  other 
places  in  the  country.  The  first  year  after  cooperativiza- 
tion  the  farmers  built  houses  and  the  second  year  they 
made  new  clothes.  Now  it  is  good  food.  In  one  phrase: 
they  do  not  pay  attention  to  savings;  they  use  money 
without  planning.  He  recognized  that  the  government 
should  give  attention  to  this  problem.  It  should  improve 


education,  otherwise  no  matter  how  much  production 
is  increased,  the  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  prosper. 

He  recognized  that  in  the  twenty  year  period  the 
peasants  had  passed  through  momentous  events.  Before 
the  War  of  Resistance  to  the  Japanese  there  were  some 
savings,  but  these  were  wiped  out.  Because  of  this, 
families  had  no  financial  reserves.  After  liberation  they 
became  stable  and  secure,  but  still  not  well  off.  We  must 
make  them  well  off. 

Fei  Hsiao-tung's  work  of  investigation  in  this  village 
20  years  ago  was  published  in  New  Zealand  [sic].  It 
was  translated  into  eleven  foreign  languages,  becoming 
the  standard  source  for  foreigners  [wishing]  to  under- 
stand the  old  Chinese  village.  This  time  there  were  three 
comrades^  from  the  Institute  of  Economic  Research  who 
accompanied  Fei  Hsiao-tung  on  his  return  to  K'aihsien- 
kung,  and  continued  their  investigations  for  more  than 
a  month.  Fei  Hsiao-tung  declared  that  as  soon  as  research 
was  completed  he  would  write  a  book  addressed  to 
foreigners,  describing  the  appearance  of  rural  villages  in 
new  China.  He  said  that  this  time  it  was  in  response  to 
Chairman  Mao's  summons  to  "dismount  and  look  at  the 
flowers."  He  further  said  that  he  would  return  again  in 
the  future. 


*  Jen-min  Jih-pao,  Peking,  June  1,  1957,  p.  4,  translated  by 
Morton  Fried  who  thanks  Mr.  Wu  Pei-yi  for  checking  the  trans- 
lation. 

1.  One  of  the  three  companions  was  Chou  Shu-lien,  who 
shortly  afterwards  denounced  Fei.  Chou's  statement  comes  to  us 
through  an  article  by  Yang  Ch'eng-chih,  a  professor  at  the  Central 
Institute  of  Nationalities,  published  in  Jen-min  Jih-pao  (August  31, 
1957,  p.  3).  This  has  been  translated  and  is  in  SCMP  #1613  (Sept. 
19,  1957).  The  final  paragraph  is  worth  reproducing  with  one 
minor  deletion: 

"Chou  Shu-lien  said:  In  his  investigations  Fei  Hsiao-tung  took 
no  interest  in  any  of  the  new  and  progressive  things,  but  was  quite 
attentive  to  all  those  degenerate  things  left  over  from  the  old 
times.  He  spent  much  time  on  collecting  evidence  of  the  old  practice 
of  droivning  unwanted  infants  and  vestiges  of  feudal  marriage 
relationships,  in  the  hope  of  blackening  through  these  things  the 
rural  scene  of  the  new  China.  .  .  .  He  had  intended  to  write  about 
isolated  instances  of  retrogression  in  family,  married,  cultural  and 
educational  life  in  the  village  in  the  third  article  of  the  "Chiang 
Ts'un  Revisited"  series  so  as  to  attack  the  Communist  Party,  but 
he  abandoned  this  criminal  attempt  after  the  launching  of  the  anti- 
rightist  struggle,  when  his  true  aspect  as   a   rightist  was  revealed. 
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